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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ! Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
ACCOMPANYING VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 


\ “The Louella,” 1590 West 45th Street, 


H.W om — Reading 9 Specie. ee and Carnegie Hall (Mondays, p. m.), New York 
. i J enor. sk é LIN EI. aa EE " — 
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Mr. CHARLES LEE | RACY 9 Concert Organist and Accompanist 

PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 

Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizky Metuop corner Fifth Avenue and th Street 

Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City Studio Room 1 Carnegie Hall, Ne York 


Telephon 351 Columbus 
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MAX BENDHEIM, © Vocal Instruction 
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Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street. 
Combines in his teaching the bel canto of the CONTRALTO (mezzo range) 
old Italian schooi with the declamatory style of Concerts, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructios 
the modern German Particular attention paid to addrces ‘The At a , 
Breatl ry and Enunciatior Prepares pupils for "2 I st aad St.. N a gfe pe St 
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No West 47th Street, New York \ : rH ‘ ; 
, : MRS. HADDEN-ALEXANDER, 
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PIANIST 
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» Central Park Sout Ne Yor 
MOR C rAV CHARLES RUSSELI 
J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, aes % 
Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. , 
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318 West 57th Street, New York Studi 112 Carnegie H Ne Y 
MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, HENRY SCHRADIECN’S 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
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NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 





BOSTON. 








BVA B. DEMING 


School of Sight Singing, . . : 
Ear Training and Choral Music. 
The most advanced European and original methods 
taught privately and in class. 
Students learn to read dificult music from the staff 
notation with perfect ease, 
Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 
mentalists and Children. Normal Classes for Teachers. 
Send for circular. Special Course by Correspondence. 
School opens September 18. Classes begin October 7, 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 

Vocal Imstruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 

260 West s7th Street, New York. 


Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 


Solo Organist. 
Soloist Pan-American a. 
Instruction: Piano « Theo 
145 East 23d Street. New York. 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
Pianist and Teacher. 

LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 

Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New 


VOCAL AND nit SCHOOL. 
Dire 
MME. MARIE CROSS- NEWHAUS. 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 
Absolute authority on French Diction. 
St. Mare Building, 434 Fifth Ave... New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory o 
Interpretation,” “ Comp lete Music Analysis,’ Gyan 
thetic Counterpoint, O New Method of Memoriz- 
ing. Carvel Court,” «4th street and 

St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 











York. 








WILLIAM A. 


Wegehel 


TENOR. 


Concert and Oratorio, 
Vocal instruction. 


800 Carnegie Hall 


New York 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


Instruction—Piano. 
Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New: York. 


O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 


Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Baritone Soloist. Pupils placed in paid choir. 
Musicales and Recitals sony. 

Studios: 8 East 23d Street, a York. 
Rooms 5, 6 and 7. 


S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts andthe farm for CHopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
E SOUL OF A SONG.” 


Hildegard HOFFMANN, duvets 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


any ROBIE 


Violiniste. 


Lately of Brussels and 
oyal Conservatory 
of Leipzig. 
Concerts, Musicales, 
Instruction. 


Residence-Studio, 184 W, 
82d Street, NEW YORK. 





Studio: 











CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Muz. EDWARDS, 


Voice Culture. 


Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
_ Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. — 


Mrs. Charles R. Adams, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
872 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
373 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
MISS AAGOT ‘LUNDE, 
Contralto, 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


Baritone. 








ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
1s9 Tremont ‘Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Bruce W. Hosss, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 


Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston. 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
305 Huntington Chambers, 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Back Bay 1089-5. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Cari Paeiten, Director. 
ng Rastingees Ave. -, Boston. 
ProressionaL Courses, including 
Sight. "Playing, Harmony, Transposition, 
Technique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianoforte Lessons ; $165 per 
“ A Complete Musical Education.” 

















Telephone 





year. 


Mrs. ANNE GILBRETH CROSS, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 








H. J. STEWART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 

Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 

Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass. 

Residence: Newton, Mass. 








MR. FRANK MORSE 
and Assisting Teachers. 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
30 and 82 Steinert Hall. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISS MARIE L EVERETT, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Holds a recent DIPLOME SUPERIEUR from Ma- 
dame Marchesi, Paris. 
The Copley, Copley Square, Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 


VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Specialty: Instruction in Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman Building, 
1g24 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















California. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 
PIANIST. 


Hotel Beresford, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 


LYRIC SOPRANO. 
Engagements qoetates for concerts, church, pri- 
vate musicales, 
Vocal Studio. A Webster Street, Oakland, Cal. 


H. B. PASMORE, 


Teacher of Singing, 
Thursdays, 573 Fifteenth Street, Oakland. 
Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal 


Studio: 








_ London, | E england. 


Edouard Dareweetk 


Professor of Singing. 


Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London 

Paderewski writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your rémarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


Mme. MORIANTI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 

Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from § to 7. 

Mme. Moriani will oatinas her Les 
sons from July ist to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 

French Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 

For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortant’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 


Westminster, London, England. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
& New Bond Steet. London. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S | 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 


; 
RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method of 
rench Diction 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker street station). 














CANADA. 





CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 


1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, Cat. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE. 


VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 

10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge ot the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing, entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.”—Mawnvuet Garcta. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL. 


Private Lessons Supplemented by Class Work. 





Lectures and Recitals. 120 West ragth st. 


J ’ 
The Mason & Risch Piano Co. ,1ta 
32 King Street, West, TORONTO, 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS. 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
Fveparegies for Oratorio and Church. 
Studios : 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Commonwealth,” East Orange 

Mondays and cals. 





W. A, WHITE. 
Positive Pitch, Harmony, Ear Training. 
Clavier Hall, 


11 West Twenty-second St., New York. 








HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
HARPIST. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., 





Boston, Mass. 





OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Rented and Sold oa Terms. 





PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
YOUR FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 
NEIGHBORS A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
ee 6 Soe 
YOUR FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 
YOUR FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS. 


Positive Results are assured in this way and Time. Saved. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., ti West 22d St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 


IN PAYING FOR LE NS BY 
THE 4 WAY OF GEPtING at 
RESUL 


PURSE 


. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Orgenization of Women Players. 


“The women’s orchestra par excelience.—New 
York Sun. En tour October a9 to March go in 
United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLAS, Conductor. 
Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., 


Mr. anp Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 


Boston. 











Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Virgil Piano School. 





Enroll for Classes 


Free Lessons in Sight Reading, Ear Train 


Literature sent for the writing. 





2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 


January 6, 1902. 


ing, Time and Rhythm and Harmony. 





A faulty technic, the prime 
cause of inartistic piano 
playing, ts the natural 
consequence of the neglect 
of consistent and logical 
methods of teaching and 
practice. 





Clavier Piano School 


AND 


School of.... 
Public Performance, 





A. K. Vireit, 
S. M. Fasian, 











FABIAN. 

















L ap 


| Clavier Gall, 220 STREET, 


Teacher of Interpretation. 


Classes for Beginners 
Write for weekly Recital Tickets. 


Further particulars by addressing the 


Clavier Piano School, 


1) WEST TWENTY-SECOND ST., 


" wesT 


Director. 





A. K. VIRGIL. 
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N. Y. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent” both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 









& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


STERLING Pianos 


High Standard of Construction. 
<2—D ERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 



















Merry uw, | Happy 


2 ( le? h . t HOLIDAY N Y 
ee Christmas | ‘ws | New Year 
eS 7 Each Album contains 25 selected Pianoforte Compositions of medium difficulty from 


among the best works of renowned composers, such as MacDowell, Xaver and Philipp 
Scharwenka, F ijelitz, H. Hoffmann, Jadassohn, Moore, Raff and others. Carefully fin- 
gered with marks for phrasing, proper use of pedals, etc. 
Price (beautifully illustrated title cover,) each, $1.25 net. Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettering, each $2.00 net. 


BREITEOPFKF cw HARTEL, 


Music Publisbers and Wmporters, 
it EAST 16th STREET, between Usion Square and Fifth Aveaue, ° NEW YORK, 


= AMY MURRAY 


, 
Siags and Describes the 
Historic Songs of Scotland. 
Jan. 15—Feb. 19 ” 
Middle Western States. 


540 West 150th Street, VOCAL STUDIO, 

































EBER 
PIANOS 


T is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, that the 
Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera House next 
season as heretofore. The magnificent Concert Grands 

you sent us have more than confirmed the impression that 
in tone-quality, power, and carrying capacity the Weber 
has no superior in the world. The leading artists of the 
company have privately expressed to me their delight in 
the instruments furnished for their use, and it is the 
unanimous verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano is 
unequaled. 
















MAURICE GRAU, 
The Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


WEBER WAREROOMS, 
108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 






266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 


EMERSON PANY. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTOR. 
A Plane adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, “*“tess:""° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wsanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New YWorr:E. 


Hobart M. Cable Co. 


MAKES PIANOS FOR MUSICIANS. 
Adapted for Solo Playing and Accompanying. 





























ADDRESS 


STEINWAY HALL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 
aE i tik TE Already ORE tes tex cay. 











of Rec 
TOUR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 








NEW YORK. 649 Leningtes Aveaue, NEW YORK, 








Now assigning lesson hours. Teachers’ Certificates granted on examination by Adelphi College. 
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The Musical Courier will be found on sale hereafter at 
the music house of Carisch & Jénichen, in the Corso Vit- 
torio Emanucle No. 2, which is near the Duomo and the 
Galleria. 


CORSO VENEZIA 65, MILAN, ITALY, 
December 6, 1901 
HOPIN” last evening had another great 
and very largely attended reception at the 
Lirico Theatre—the fourth he ar- 
rived there 
Many were the praises heard last night in honor of his 


66 


since 


fine appearance, splendid health and robust, manly voice— 
his cough, his sighs and that melancholy, “oh, so tired!” 
face, having almost entirely left him. 
Chopin, on this occasion, was presented by the tenor 
Borgatti (creator of the role) quite like Italian—for 


expression of 
an 
the most part forgetting his hero’s characteristics, all of 
which he had studied and maintained with such care and 
exactness on his first appearance. 

During the first presentation or two Borgatti remem- 
bered and preserved his “Chopin character,” even when 
acknowledging applause from the immense audience. 
Last evening, however, he came before the curtain 
wreathed in smiles, with beaming face and waving 
hand in kiss-throwing fashion, besides giving other signs 
of recognition to friends in the house, particularly in two 
of the boxes. 
after the great scene of sorrow and grief over the loss of 
little Grazia, in the finale of Act III. And again, follow- 
ing the scene of Chopin’s death in the fourth act, after the 


his 


This was very noticeable, conspicuously so, 


curtain has been lowered. 

As an actor Borgatti was more at his ease last evening 
and pleased some of his friends better—but to me he was 
less “Chopin.” 

In the first act, as a youth, pensive and dreamy, with a 
sad little cough—not a strong lad, you would say—Bor- 
gatti’s strong, healthy looks; 
like voice rather belied the “Chopin” he was portraying. 

At the close of this act, in the duet with Stella, Bor- 
gatti brought down the house in an outbreak of applause, 
with a vocal effect such as never fails to win approbation 
in Italy—the effect of voice opening upward, or of @ cre- 
scendo broadening downward, both portamento assai—a 
la Tamagno and Scalchi, for instance. The storm-of-ap- 
plause-provoking effort last evening was accomplished on 
the words “sei tu” (art thou) in the phrase, “El l’'Angelo 
sei tu,” which is found in the libertto, but not in the very 
attractive, olive-colored score just published, with Ameri- 
can copyright, registered or entered by Edoardo Son- 
zogno at Washington, D. C. Other favorite effects in- 
dulged in last evening were the arrest or hold-up of the 
conductor and his orchestra by the singer, on a high or 
big tone, and not deigning to come off or down from 
his effect-making perch until good and ready to do so— 
and then jumping at, rushing and crowding, stampede 
fashion, a passage on the downward run from the high- 
way, or perch, just held. 

All this was most un-Chopin-like! 

In the second act the tender, charming, beautiful love 
scene between Chopin and Flora was entirely overdone 
by the tenor (by which I mean done too much, not too 
well). The actions accompanying this part were over- 
acted—so broadly and visibly portrayed that nothing re- 
mained for the imagination of the spectator; but—the au- 
dience comprehended magnificently! Some people may 
like their thinking done for them by others—but I prefer 

the play of my own imagination. Much of the charm and 
tenderness, the exquisite loveliness of this scene, was lost 
in consequence. 

I could not help thinking with what delicate grace and 
poetic charm a certain other tenor, well liked and appre- 
ciated, even idolized, at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, would have interpreted this scene. But then 
this is Milan, not New York; and I know full well that 
Jean de Reszké would not be received here with that 
warm and sympathetic approval that it is his good for- 


his robust, lusty, Siegfried- 





produced at the Scala. As soon as he emerged from the 
station, the elephant gazed in bewilderment at the traffic, 
but he was more particularly dismayed by the electric 
tramcars and their noisome gongs. He fled in terror, over- 
throwing carts, carriages and everything that came in his 
way. After seriously damaging the lodge of a palace, 
which he made an attempt to enter, the terrified animal 
was captured by the police and some workmen. His hotel 
apartments for the winter will be at the Scala under the 
stage, when not engaged upon it. 
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reminds me that Fratelli Treves 
of Milan will publish a special holiday number of the 
Illustrazsione Italiana (a weekly periodical), dedicated 
to the Scala Theatre, with text by Achille Tedeschi and 
and F. Mantania; the 


tune to command in America. In vocal style he would 
not be counted an “Italian” tenor at all—but he is a great, 
a wonderful artist none the less! His high aiming, ideal 
work is above praise, as it is beyond cavil. There may 
be others with better, greater voices than his; but few, if 
any, more consummate artists than is Jean de Reszké. 

Flora, in the hands of Signorina Cesira Ferrani, was a 
sweet and lovable creature; a dainty, graceful, blooming 
flower, full of tenderness and love beautifully expressed. 
Her sweet face and speaking eyes; her soft and sympa- 
thetic touch; her kindly, affectionate, winsome manner; 
her many caresses; her kisses—all must have been ex- 
ceedingly agreeable and comforting to Chopin; while he— 
folding her in his arms, drew her so tightly (not fondly 
or closely, but tightly) to his breast—so vehemently as to 
smother at least, if not to crush, this sweetly tender Flora 
as she appeared at the Lirico. Their singing in the love 
scene was fine and called for a repetition, which was 
granted. 

Just as I expected and hinted in last week’s letter, there 
are already some in the audience indulging in humming 
and soft singing as an accompariment to the artists upon 
the stage. This I always find annoying; but “Chopin” is 
melodious, and the Italians cannot help being tuneful! 

Chopin’s great monologue in the third act was some- 
what differently conceived by Borgatti last evening. The 
hallucination scene was quite overacted—very much exag- 
gerated. He seemed this time, however, to comprehend 
better the full meaning of the terrible storm. (Had he 
witnessed Grazar’s impending danger, without the pres- 
ence of mind to save her, or call to the fishermen?) Hav- 
ing fallen to the floor in helpless despair, quite exhausted 
and faint, after his hallucinations and dreadful fancies, he 
lies there broken, in a heap, unable to rise, and cries: 
“Ahimé! non posso” (“Alas! I cannot”); which, last night, 
produced a stronger effect than in the earlier perform- 
ances. His high B flats were fairly hurled at the au- 
dience and caught by the high note loving ones with 
great joy and satisfaction, but immediately crying “bis, 
bis,” for more! The lament (Nocturne, op. 48, No. 1) 
over the dead body of little Grazia was as efficacious as on 
the night of first performance, but was worked up to a 


Speaking of the Scala 


illustrations by A. Ferragutti, E. 
price will be 3 lire. 
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At the “Salone Perosi,” 


merly a church, the last “executions” 


the new concert house, for- 
of Abbé Perosi’s 
“Moses” were given to full houses at reduced prices; and 
a the ninth, had to be arranged 
to accommodate a!! desiring to attend. 

Seated next to me at one of these concerts was a little 
priest whom I might easily have mistaken for Don Lo- 
renzo himself—had I not known Perosi so well at Venice 
resemble him. 


“very” last performance, 


some three years ago—so much did he 
Having fallen my young priestly 
friend volunteered that “il Maestro” 
(Perosi) had bought himself “un casinetto di campagna,” 
a little country house, near Buggiano in the woods of 
Tuscany—simply because he is so fond of the railroad 
How is that? I naturally inquired. “Do you know” (he 
explained that Perosi had said), “do you know, those 
telegraph wires, one above the other, outside my little 
window, remind me staff; and I, in travel- 
ling to and from my casinetto, can divert and amuse my- 
self by affixing notes to them.” continued 
my newly found friend on his own account, “the railroad 
be blessed, in spite of its disagreeableness; and blessed 
snail-like pace of 


into conversation, 


the information 


a musical 


of 


“For which,” 


above all for its slowness, the tortoise, 


climax of even greater, more grandioso proportions and UF trains, which permits the ‘Maestro’ to attach so 
effect, chorus and orchestra here combining in fullest ™4ny, Many notes to those wires.” 

force, which, after one prolonged measure of death-like Ct 

silence, is finished in a hushed, a sotto voce prayer. By the way, Perosi has just completed a “Stabat Mater” 


The fourth act death scene was about the same as On and a fugue. Before writing “L’Apocalisse” he intends 
the first night’s performance, except that Chopin seemed to write “The Death of Moses.” 
ear? ’ rniret 
weaker—and the audience more ready to have him expire! = me 
= = At Rome, in the Costanzi Theatre, on November 20, a 
Though this new opera may fairly be called a success, commemoration of Bellini’s centenary was held. While 


and the ‘Italians like the Chopin melodies (is there any mu- this was three or four weeks later than the 3d of the month, 
sic lover who does not like Chopin?), still this does not 
alter my position or change my opinion in the least, not 
one iota, regarding its existence. My previously expressed 
ideas on the subject, the questionable taste and reason for 
making this Chopin opera—in a word, its raison d’étre— 
all hold good. Chopin, with his own music as an opera, 
originally struck me quasi as a sacrilege, a profanation, 
and so it has remained in spite of my love for the and ap- 
preciation of the poetic text. 


fe 


Thus far the operas promised at the Lirico Theatre for 
the autumn season have all been produced, namely, “San- 
sone e Dalila” (Saint-Saéns), “Werther” and “Cendrillon” 
(both Massenet), and “Chopin,” by Orvieto and Orefici. 

To-night will be offered as an agreeable surprise and 
addition Massenet’s “Saffo,” with Gemma Bellincioni in 
the title role, which she created for Italy some three or four 
year ago, a singer who is at all times a splendid actress, 
and of whose excellent performances in the characters of 
Sapho, Fedora, &c., I have written THE MusicaL Courier 
on previous occasions. 


the date of Bellini’s birth, it expressed, nevertheless, more 
reverence for the dead composer than was shown him in 
most of the other Italian cities. 

The celebration was arranged under the auspices of the 
Society of Dramatic Authors of Rome, whose president, 
Prince di Scalea, delivered an address. There were sev- 
eral selections of Bellini music played by the orchestra, 
under direction Maestro and Gabriele 
d’Annunzio recited his great ode of many verses in honor 
of Bellini—published in its entirety by the Tribuna of 
Rome, a copy of which is inclosed to you herewith. 

Present among the audience were the Ministers Zanar- 
delli, Nasi and Prinetti; the great actresses Adelaide Ris- 
tori (now nearly eighty years old) and Eleanora Duse, 
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After the production and performances of “Francesca 
da Rimini” at the Costanzi Theatre, immediate prepara- 
tions will be made for the carnival season of opera. The 
repertory will include “I Maestri Cantori” (‘Meister- 
singer”), never before heard in Rome; “La Favorita,” 
“La Bohéme,” “I Puritani,’ “I! Trillo del Diavolo” 
(Falchi), “La Tosca” and “Iris.” Edoardo Vitale is 
to be the conductor. 

In the spring following Perosi’s “Moses,” with the Mi- 
lanese baritone Sammarco, will be given there. 
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Living in Rome, about four years ago, I remember well 
repeated attempts and efforts that were made to acquire 
the fine Borghese Picture Gallery for America; bvt not 


of without 


of Scontrino; 
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At the Theatre Dal Verme the three operas promised 
for the Grande Stagione d’Autunno, “La Tosca” (Puc- 
cini), “La Forza del Destino” (Verdi), and “Lohengrin” 
(Wagner), have also been given, and are now having repe- 
titions. The first of these has been the better performed, 
though all three were successfully brought out and largely 
attended by enthusiastic audiences always top heavy, as 
there is an immense sized gallery to accommodate them 
at this theatre. 


one painting could Prince Borghese dispose 
the consent of the Italian Government, which, however, he 
could not obtain. Now the Italian Chamber has passed 
a bill of great artistic importance by allowing the appro- 
priation of 3,600,000 lire for the purchase of this splendid 
Borghese collection, which is the most important private 
one existing in the world, and is surpassed only by that 
in the Vatican Museum. It contains most of the famous 
pictures by Titian, Correggio, Botticelli, Perugino, Fin- 
turicchio and Raphael. The whole collection has been 
valued at the low figure of 10,000,000 lire. It is stated that 
Prince Borghese has proposed to the Government that 
he would give them for nothing the whole collection, 
with the exception of the “Sacred and Profane Love,” 
by Raphael, if he were allowed to sell the latter picture 
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The “Cartellone” of the Teatro alla Scala, the bill of 
particulars or official program, has been issued, announcing 
the names of the singers who are to take part during the 
approaching stagione. THe Musicat Courter has already 
published a complete list of operas to be given at this 
house during the winter beginning December 26. Since 
then the Ballet “Amor” has been added, and in connection 
therewith occurred an unusual scene in Milan one day re- 
cently provided by a runaway elephant. The ponderous 
animal arrived by train from Paris to fulfill an engage- 
ment to play a minor part in this “Amor” Ballet to be 
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But 


abroad, for which he had been offered 5,000,000 lire. 
—the Government refused. 
J << 

Many unfounded reports of the Pope’s illness and even 
of his death have been circulating of late, to which a cor- 
respondent at Rome writes: “Pope Leo XIII. is per- 
fectly well. There is absolutely no foundation for the re- 
port of his illness. To-day his Holiness presided at a 
meeting of cardinals composing the Congregation of 
Rites. The sitting lasted one hour and a half.” 
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Recently Milan was visited by ‘‘un terremoto,” an earth- 
quake. There were two shocks experienced sufficiently 
long and strong to frighten a good many of the inhabi- 
tants. The earthquake was felt also in a number of 
neighboring towns, where much damage was done and the 
loss of several lives reported at the time. 

I could have wished that these shocks might have served 
a different purpose; the one, the heavier and prolonged 
shock, to have exploded and annihilated the false theories, 
the self-deceiving notions about some things musical—to 
have stirred up musical matters generally in this capital of 
Lombardy, where the good people fondly, but erro- 
neously, believe that nothing can be found or exists in the 
musical world that could possibly be better than known 
here; because here is where stands the time honored 
building of the Scala! Bravo! 

The other quake might have served to upset and dispel 
the preconceived and equally false notions entertained by 
some American students as to the wonderful voice trans- 
formation to be obtained here. When students are ready 
to pass opera, fully prepared vocally to appear before the 
public—then the many maestri in Milan can teach and 
“coach” to advantage and with benefit to the singer. For 
voice training, pure and simple—as good, if not better 
venting can be had in n the principal cities of the United 


States; and, with “home comforts” thrown in. This may 
sound like heresy—but my Italian life, my earlier six years 
of voice study and the last four years’ experience (besides 
other years of musical study and vocal teaching) have 
taught me some things I know and remember. 

Since I am on the subject and still in the wishing mood, 
I could wish that a slighter shock, quake or upheaval of 
some sort might bring about a remedy or betterment of 
the condition of the Anglo-Saxon student, who misses and 
suffers so much for the want of home-like comforts and 
general conveniences—not found or known in this beauti- 
ful country. 

But—and alas! The emptied purses, the misjudged and 
ruined voices, the protested engagements, the shattered 
hopes, broken hearts, ruined careers and wasted, mis- 
spent lives are still found in Italy in spite of the thick, 
heavy veil of mist and mystery; the dense, impenetrable 
fogs of Milan—fogs through which not even His Majesty, 
the glorious sun at high noon, can force his way to 
brighten, cheer and comfort such unhappy existence! 

Dewtma-HEIDE. 





MILAN, DECEMBER 10, 1901. 

It is just a month to-day since Mr. Blumenberg, the 
editor-in-chief of THz Musicat Courter, wrote as fol- 
lows regarding the question of Italian encouragement to 
American composers, in answer to a letter of mine on 
the subject: 

“For the last 125 years this country has been over- 
whelmed with foreign musicians. All I claim is that if a 
chance be given to the American musician he may con- 
trive to be as successful as his American brothers in other 
lines and I claim also that because he has not been pro- 
tected, and because for 125 years he has been overrid- 
den by foreign influences, he has not been able to do 
himself justice.” * * * 


Well; Mr. Blumenberg’s wish is gratified, and to 
a degree probably beyond his expectations, thanks to the 
generosity of an Italian patron of lyric art. 

On the inauguration of the Simplon Tunnel in 1904, 
forming as it will a direct link between Italy and the 
rest of Europe, Milan purposes solemnizing this great 
event by an exhibition, as far as practicable, of all the 
fruits of progress, not excluding art in all its branches. 
A group of artists and journalists foregathered for the 
purpose of furthering the idea of an international prize of 
50,000 lire for painting and sculpture, with the view of 
attracting to Milan painters and sculptors of all nations. 
But at once the voice of regional faction, as unhappily 
too often the case in Italy, made itself heard and found 
such ready listeners, that if the idea of an international 
prize was not absolutely wrecked, it was at least checked 
at its very birth. ; 

As “counterpoint” to this, however, if I may be allowed 
the expression, we have Edoardo Sonzogno, a true patron 
of Italian art, to whom, if not actually indebted for the 
abolition of musical monopoly on account of the circle 
of iron by which, under the name of law, the stronghold 
Ricordi is rendered unassailable, we at least owe a debt 
of gratitude, for the sacrifice he has made of his millions 
in bringing into light young composers who otherwise 
would have remained unknown and furnishing music 
within the reach of all; Edoardo Sonzogno— im- 
pelled by love of country, and single-handed, offers an 
international prize of 50,000 lire for a musical work, and 
makes the announcement to the exhibition committee by 
the following letter: 


who, 


Miran, December 7, 1901. 
To the Honorable Committee of the Milan Exhibition of 1904: 
While highly approving the idea of an international prize of 50,000 
lire for painting or sculpture on the occasion of the Milan Exhibition 


of 1904, I am, as an Italian, sorry to see the controversy which has 
arisen respecting it, and which threatens to lower a subject of noble 
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national pride. Italy, restored to liberty, should show that also in 
the arts she has so developed as to feel pride in being able to invite 
also strangers to take part in this peaceful emulation, 

Generosity in politics as in art ennobles nations. International 
emulation in study and work will bring to our country, in my 
opinion, incalculable advantages in every respect. It would attract 
the ever increasing sympathy of other nations, who are already im- 
pressed not only by the steady maturing of our free political views, 
but also by those progressive aspirations and artistic ideals which 
constitute the true glory of civilized countries, 

In 1889 it was I who promoted Italy’s participation in the Paris 
Exhibition, which the deplored Crispi Government, for unfortunate 
reasons, was endeavoring to exclude from that memorable compe- 
tition of art work and international brotherhood, 

Of the excellent practical results obtained, thanks to private ini- 
tiative, let our artists and manufacturers speak. Nor less important 
were the political results, as perhaps even a break in the relations 
of the two countries was avoided—a break which unwise mismanage- 
but which by a wiser train of thought our 
friendship 


ment was preparing, 
rulers are endeavoring to convert 
with reciprocal advantage. 

With the Exhibition of Milan we have a splendid opportunity for 
the advancement of universal brotherhood, acquiring at the same 
time additional esteem from all; therefore, lessen the 
of an act of such world-wide importance by petty controversies? 

For my own part I, for these reasons, have pleasure in informing 
the committee that I am Bae ns I to” complete 3 an initiative that I 


present into mutual 


why, value 
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consider so promising, by inviting, on my own account, an interna 
tional competition, with a 50,000 lire prize, for a musical work in 
one act, to be given, also at my expense, at the Teatro Lirico Inter 
nazionale, in accordance with the program which will shortly be 
made known. 

I have no doubt that the first effect of this double initiative will 
be that of encouraging our artists to prepare for 1904 works which 
may show to the world how in this new century our Italy fears not 
competition in this noble strife with artists of every nationality, 


will be hospitably welcomed by us all. Epoarpo Sonzocno. 


who 


Mr, Blumenberg’s desire could not be better interpreted 
or more completely satisfied, for, although Sonzogno’s let- 
ter to the committee only sets forth the first idea of an 
international prize without mentioning the terms, yet I 
am truly glad to be able to be the first to tell you that 
also American composers are invited to compete for this 
prize of 50,000 lire for an opera in one act. 

In a long conversation I had with Edoardo Sonzogno 
for the purpose of setting before him the reason why it 
was necessary that North America should participate, he 
expressed his full concurrence in the idea that this artis- 
tic competition should be made important by the number 
of competitors. 
the admission of an 


Indeed Sonzogno did not appear averse to 
American composer to the board of 
international commission appointed to judge the relative 
merits of the works offered, and this because, while it must 
be flattering to the Americans to be represented among 
the foremost nations in musical art, it is also a guarantee 
to the American composers. 

And yet another most important thing, I am happy in 
being able to tell you, that the libretto of the opera 
may be written in English, subject only, 
to the necessity of uniting with it a good Italian transla 
tion when it will be presented to the judicative committee 

I will return to the subject as soon as the 
terms of the competition will be settled. In the meantime 
Tue Musicat Courier will do well to make known to the 
American composers that at last the day has arrived for 
them to measure their strength against Europe in the mat 
ter of music, 


viz., 
and naturally so, 


full and exact 


for America to show 
that to her commercial strength may be added also artistic 
strength, to prove that America possesses not only the dol 
lars, but also artistic taste, and to show how, without any 
artistic heirloom (her forbears having devoted themselves 
principally to furthering the material greatness and liberty 
of their still young country), she seeks, that she 


that the day has come 


now has 








HANNAH & HAMLIN Dissolved June ist. 





LOUIS EVANS, President. 
CABLE ADDRESS: LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE: 
LINARK, CHICAGO. HARRISON 2255. 
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fully 


her great 


worthy of 


reached her goal, to render it 
ness. 

It may not be amiss to recall how by the first Sonzogno 
lire, Italy gained the 
and how this “Caval- 
diligently 


competition, although only 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” 


Rusticana” 


3,000 
of Mascagni, 
musical 


indicated vein, 


yet fully developed by the younger mas 


leria a new 
followed, but not 
ters, although it is fair to hope that this new 

musical research may yet resuscitate the glorious times of 
ORLANDI 


spirit of 


fifty years ago. F 


KUBELIK’S PAGANINI MATINEE. 


is now generally conceded that as a Paganini player 
Jan Kubelik is peerless. He gave a matinee perform 


P 


ance last Saturday in Carnegie Hall devoted to the com- 
positions of the Italian virtuoso. The program was this: 
Concerto for violin, D major Paganini 
(Cadenza by Sauret.) 
Herr Kubelik 
Piat soli 
PealuGie ...cccceces _ : Rachmaninoff 
Etude de Concert (Am Messesuier) Smetana 
Herr Frim) 
Violin soli 
Andante Paganini 
Campanella .........+.- , Paganini 
Herr Kubelik 
Piano solo, Caprice Espagnol Moszkowski 
Herr Frim 
V n solo, I Palpit aid ae SO Paganini 
Herr Kubelik 
The young Bohemian was at his best. He played the 


D major Concerto with miraculous bravura, slashing out 


louble thirds, sixths, octaves and tenths as if they were 
a mere diversion. His intonation, too, was excellent 
Perhaps he was at his best in the Campanella Rondo 
from the B minor Concerto. It is familiar to all pianists 


Kubelik deliv- 


Herr Friml, 


because of Liszt’s brilliant transcription 


who is a 


He 


ered it in a bewitching manner 


prime accompanist, played his soli in finished style 
is a refined artist whose feeling for tonal nuance is 
marked. The well worn prelude was really made some- 


thing of, and the Smetana Study proved to be an effective 
f the 
for both young men. 


piece salon order. There was plenty of applause 
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Cuicaco, December 24, 1901. 
OW many Chicago musicians endeavor to se- 
cure engagements in Canada? 

In the chief musical centres of the adjoin- 
ing Dominion important concerts are given, 
and talent other than local frequently is en- 
gaged. 

Do the vocalists and instrumentalists of Chicago think 
of Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto when they send out their 
circulars? 

Ss << 

The music of Mozart and Haydn is not heard too fre- 
quently. Therefore it is particularly satisfactory to record 
that the ensuing program was admirably presented under 
the auspices of the American Conservatory on the after- 
noon of December 21, in Kimball Recital Hall: 


Variations, Fo Wiel. cc ccocccsccsccccseccevcesccssveceescoscssese Haydn 
Miss M. Jennette Loudon, 
In Native Worth (Creation)......cccccccccccsccccccccsccoseccoce Haydn 
Holmes Cowper. 
Overture to Marriage of Figat0.o.ccccccccccccccccccccccoccccess Mozart 
(Transcribed for organ by S. P. Warren.) 
Miss Effie Murdock. 
Boek Viewl, Tigard cdvcsciccccvcccccccsnccsescesisvecessccccesss eens 
Mme, Ragna Linné, 
Rpts tty Th BOO PA cas ddckucVbedniaanséensséercesdstvivestees Mozart 
Jan Van Oordt. 
Vetcai Cachan, Thats Geerthscccscccesesccsiccvsccscsdscccdecns Mozart 
Mme, Ragna Linné. 
pakigntiekaddwmithiusheuehmdssbia Mozart 


Quartet in G MIMOT.....eeeeeeee 
Miss May Morgan, Adolph Weidig, George Colborne 
ind Jan Kalas. 
Mrs. Karleton Hackett, accompanist. 
The audience was large and appreciative. On Satur- 
day, January 11, the next recital of the series will take 


Tue Hinsuaw ScuHoor or Opera’s Director. 


\mong the many glowing tributes which music critics 
paid to the Hinshaw School of Opera’s director, William 


Wade Hinshaw, when he appeared on the operatic stage, 


are the following: 


Mr. Hinshaw furnished an agreeable surprise as Mephisto, for his 

assumption was more than satisfactory, both lyrically and drama- 

e sardonic humor of the “divvle” in the garden scene was 

nicely illustrated and the comedy touches were done without too 
broad an effect.--Chicago Evening Post, October 31, 190a 


The character of Mephistophele was produced by William Wade 


Hinshaw He is one of the most promising of the bassos, and his 
rge, resonant voice and magnificent physique make him well 
lapted for the part. He sang with the fire and spirit of a true 

nd his dramatic ability won him great praise.—Chicago Daily 

Inter-Ocean, June 25, 1898. 

Hinshaw made a brawny and vigorous Caspar, singing the sonor- 
$1 c superbly and acting the part well too. Hinshaw is an 
q n the i has cause to plume itself upon.—Amy Les- 

e, in the Chicago Daily News, January 31, 1900. 

Mr. Hir vw has a basso cantante voice of great superiority, thor- 
ed, and an unusually accomplished musician.—Chi- 


limes-Herald, March 5, 1808. 


W. W. Hinshaw, as Count Rudolpho, set an example with his 


distinct articulation hich should serve as a model to other mem- 
bers of the company, who are not as careful in this respect as 
could be wished. His singing was artistic and in dignity of bearing 
he w ibove reproach.—Chicago Times-Herald, January 23, 1900, 
Of the principals, the nors of the evening, to my mind, belong 
to Hinshaw, who sang the role of Wolfram exceedingly well. His 
e1 n is the easiest and most natural imaginable—there is 
er a suspicion of effort even in the extreme upper tones of his 
ellow voice, and especially in the noble measures which fall to 
Wolfram was the breadth and dignity of his phrasing apparent. The 


first act, his work in the tournament of song and the “Evening 
Star” were alike fine examples of the bel canto.—St, Louis Mirror, 
April, 1900. 
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William A. Willett, of the Chicago Auditorium Con- 
servatory, is one of the busiest baritones before the pub- 
lic this season. Mr. Willett’s January engagements are 
as follows: Concert, Music Hall, January 7; “Rose 
Maiden,” Belden Avenue Choral Society, January 10; 
“Rose Maiden,” Waukegan, January 14; Findlay (Ohio) 
Symphony Orchestra, January 21; organ recital, Rocke- 
feller’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio, February 3. 

Te «ze 

Clara J. Trimble, soprano, recently sang with success 
before the Irving Club, her selections consisting of songs 
by Schumann. 

eS € 

Among Mme. Dove Boetti’s prominent pupils are Eliz- 
abeth Reinmund, Mamie Geary, Mayne Sullivan and 
Maude Marceau. 

eS <& 

“Enthusiasm bubbled over after the first appearance of 
the soloist, Miss Electa Gifford, whose voice is a true, 
pure soprano of even quality and very brilliant, although 
not of intense volume,” said a recent issue of the Fall 
River News. “Her first selection was the aria from ‘Il 
Seraglio’ (Mozart), a number of the severe classical style, 
which requires in the rendering not only a voice, but ex- 
ceptional technic. Miss Gifford was equal to all demands 
made on the singer, and all difficulties were overcome 
without apparent effort. She was recalled several times, 
and received an ovation after her second number. In the 
Mad Scene, from Hamlet, she had opportunity to display 
the various emotions as portrayed in the character of 
Ophelia, a very great contrast to the preceding number, 
and Miss Gifford will always be a welcome visitor to this 
city after her performance last evening.” 


Se <= 


Louise Morgan Taylor, soprano, of Evanston, Ind., is 
one of the most promising pupils at Mrs. Anna Groff 
Bryant’s studio, in the Fine Arts Building. Miss Taylor’s 
voice is of very musical quality, and it is powerful as well 
as sympathetic. 

se << 

Students of music throughout the United States will be 
interested in reading the descriptive calendar issued by 
the Hinshaw School of Opera, Steinway Hall. 

e << 

Before a fashionable audience the Yale Musical Clubs 
gave a holiday concert in the Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts 
Building, on Monday evening, December 23. 

Amy Murray, the gifted Scottish-American singer, is 
engaged to appear with the Fortnightly Club, of Chi- 
cago, on January 23. 

Ss eH 

The dramatic students of the Hinshaw School of Opera 
and Dramatic Art will present a play, under the direction 
of Victor Hinshaw, at Morris, IIl., on January 1. 

es & 

“The Bells of Christmas,” a new sacred song by Ru- 

dolph Ganz and Elizabeth K. Reynolds, was artistically 


sung by Charles W. Clark at the Central Church service 
in the Studebaker Hall on Sunday morning, December 21. 


Se <= 


It is probable that George Hamlin will shortly produce 
in Chicago Arthur Whiting’s “Floriana.” This song cycle 
written for four voices, and the words are from Oliver 
Hereford’s poem, “Overheard in a Garden.” 

Ss & 

Gregory Hast, the English tenor, and Mrs. Katherine 
Fisk, contralto, will be heard in a recital which should at- 
tract many music lovers to the Music Hall, Fine Arts 
Building, on Thursday afternoon, January 9, at 3 o'clock. 

J & 

The Chicago Orchestra’s program on January 24 and 
25 will include Henry K. Hadley’s “The Four Seasons,” 
which won a prize offered by Paderewski. 

Je <€ 


Much interest is centred in Josef Hofmann’s recitals 
in the Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, on January 2 and 4. 
J & 

William H. Sherwood’s recent appearance here with 
the Pittsburg Orchestra at the Auditorium was praised as 
follows by the local press: 

William H. Sherwood played the Liszt E flat Concerto for piano 
with the Pittsburg Orchestra, Victor Herbert conductor, at the Audi 
torium, last night. The selection was 2dmirably fitted for Mr. Sher- 
wood’s marvelous technic, and the auditors were so enthusiastic that 
the pianist was recalled again and again.—Chicago Journal, Decem- 


ber 10, 1901. 


Mr. Sherwood’s performance of Liszt’s E flat Concerto with the 
Pittsburg Orchestra at the Auditorium so enthused his hearers that 
he was enthusiastically recalled, and an encore was unavoidable.— 
Chicago Tribune, December 10, 1901. 





Mr. Sherwood was at once at his best. Authoritatively, accurately 
and boldly he dashed into the opening bars of the Liszt F flat Con- 
certo, and until the end interest never waned. Precise, clear cut 
phrases, pearly trills and excellent florid work, a fine staccato, light, 
but never shallow, superior gradations of tone and never ending 
endurance in bravura, were the characteristics shown by him in his 
performance with the Pittsburg Orchestra last night.—Chicago 
American, December 10, 1901. 





William H, Sherwood, the piano soloist of the evening, was never 
heard to better advantage than in the E flat Concerto by Liszt, with 
orchestra accompaniment. This showy composition always pleases 
when well rendered. Brilliancy and dash, combined with tenderness 
and a greater sweetness of tone in the sentimental passages, charac 
terized Mr. Sherwood’s work and made the selection unusually at 
tractive.—Chicago News, December 10, 1901. 
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Much sympathy is felt for Mr, and Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas owing to the fact that their son, Franz Thomas, 
died last week in Pensacola, Fla. Franz Thomas was born 
in New York city in 1873. About two years ago he went 
South for the benefit of his health. 

eS € 

An active organization is the Galesburg Musical Union, 
of which William F. Bentley is conductor. The other 
officers are: President, Harvey E. Kellogg; vice-president, 
Mrs. C. H. Trask; secretary, L. R. Maddox; treasurer, W. 
A. Armstrong, and assistant director, F. W. Mueller. 

st <& 

The second event in the series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs will be given at Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, on 
December 29. 

ft 

This season, at her beautiful studio in the Fine Arts 
Building, Mrs. Church Parsons will give a number of in 
teresting demonstrations of her musical kindergarten 
method. 

eS € 

Charles E. Watt, pianist, will give recitals in Spring 

field, Mo., on December 27 and 28. 


ete & 


The success with which Elizabeth Blamere, the soprano, 
is meeting in the West must be gratifying to herself and 
to her New York instructor, Oscar Saenger. 


et 


The Cornell clubs are making a holiday tour this week, 
appearing in Chicago on Christmas night and in Mil- 
waukee on December 26. Among patronesses of the con- 
cert in this city are Mesdames Potter Palmer, W. J. 
Chalmers, Charles Henrotin, John T. Noyes and John R. 
Winterbotham. 
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Mrs. Theodore Worcester’s brilliant repertory is well 

adapted for piano recitals given under the auspices of 
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One of her programs, devoted to 


clubs and colleges. 
Russian music, is of special interest. 


f 


Mrs. Birdice Blye-Richardson, the pianist, devotes 
Wednesday afternoon and Saturday morning of each 
week to teaching at her studio, 515 Kimball Hall. Sev- 


eral pupils visit Chicago for the special purpose of study- 
ing with her. 
Ss <& 

Robert Stevens will present an exceptionally interesting 
Bach program at the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory on 
the evening of January 2. 

eS = 

At the recital recently given at the Chicago Auditorium 
Conservatory by Lillian Sargent, pianist, and Frederick 
Warren, baritone, Miss Sargent made her first appearance 
»f the conservatory’s faculty 


since she became a member « 


_s _-* 
ve — 


Next Monday, 
Castle Square Opera Company, at the Studebaker Hall, 


week, beginning on December 30, the 








Fine Arts Building, will present “Carmen,” with Adelaide 
Norwood and Josephine Ludwig alternating in the title 
role, Messrs. Sheehan and Roberts, as Don José; Miss 
Rennyson, as Michaela, and Messrs. Goff and Clark, as 
Escamillo. 

Jeannette R. Ho_mMes 

A singer who has attracted much attention in Chicago 
this season is Jeannette R. Holmes, contralto. The local 
press has printed favorable estimates of her fine voice and 
sympathetic interpretations, as the following notices il- 
lustrate: 

Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, was crowded by a friendly aud 
ence that came to listen to the first recital given last evening by 
Miss Jeannette R. Holmes under the direction of Madame Hess 
turr. Miss Holmes has a pleasing contralto voice, with rich lower 
and sweet upper tones, flexible and under perfect control. Her 
enunciation is clear and her method adapted to the reposeful class 
of music of which the greater part of her program was comp d 
A trio of Schumann songs, “Fein B ] ’s Tod,” by W. Midde 
schulte, and “Sunshine and Rain,” by en wit “Primule 
Veris” and the “Autumnal Gale,” by Grieg, were the most favorably 
received of the sixteen difficult songs. Scene 6, from Saint-Saéns 
“Samson and Delilah,’ was given by Miss Holmes as Delila W 
liam H. Thompson as Samson, Edward Basse as an old Hebrew 
and Misses Maude Lindon, Katherine Allison, Sarah Perry and 
Mary A. Hansel as a quartet of priestesses, singing the lovely 
set for the part.—Evening Post, Chicago, November 6, 1901 

She sings easily, has a commendable sense of repose, and made 
her way into favor at once by her beautifully clear enunciation 

Her lighter numbers were given with a charm and grace unex 
celled by f« < renced singers Among the songs of this class the 
‘Four-leaf ( ver (Brownell), “Haunt of the Witches” (Cassard) 
and “Prir Veris” (Grieg) proved a fascinating group to the 
audience 

It is refreshing to hear a voice which is not forced t ts limits 


things entirely 


and a singer who makes no attempt to do 
Ne 

Miss Holmes’ extensive repertory includes “The 
siah,” “Elijah,” “St. Paul,” “Samson and Delilah,” 


“Orpheus and Eurydice” 


ut { her 


sphere.— Chicago American, vember 6, 1901 


Mes 
Gluck’s 
and German, Italian, French and 
She has studied with Sbriglia, of Paris; 
Rosa Papier, of Vi- 
For 


English songs 
Randegger, of London; Walter and 
Mrs. Hess 


she was soloist at the Ethical Society’s Sunday evening 


enna, and surr, of Chicago two years 


events in Steinway Hall 


2 
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The press agent of the Castle Square Opera Company 


is very discreet. Read the following: “Equally successful 


have been the two Marguerites. In Misses Rennyson and 
Ludwig the role of the heroine has found two interpre- 
ters of rare and charming merit 3oth these artists pos- 
sess one qualification not always brought to the role. 
Each is yet in her earliest twenties—just the age Goethe 
gave to his unhappy heroine. When it that 
Madame Melba is several years past forty, while the birth- 
days of Sembrich, Patti and Nordica are events to be held 
in reverent silence, it seems the more refreshing to be 


recalled 


1s 


presented by the Castle Square management with a Mar- 
guerite whose youth is not merely a matter of makeup and 
stage illusion.” 

. Zee 
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Among those who have assisted the Schumann Club, 
of Chicago, this season are Mrs. Clara Henley Bussing, 
soprano; Miss Theckla Leafbourg, contralto; Henry Wil- 
lis Newton, tenor; William A. Willett, baritone, and John 
W. Lince, basso. 
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Miss Daisy Dowden, a pupil of Helen Buckley, has 
sung with Kansas City and Chicago. This 
season, before the Travel Class of the latter city, she in- 
terpreted three Schubert “Faith Spring,” 
“Hedge-Roses” and “Who Is Sylvia,” 
sion and finish. 


success in 


songs, in 


with much expres- 


=e = 
Edmund Mortimer’s Dramatic School, at Steinway Hall 
has issued a circular, which says, among many other 


things: “After four to six months’ study if you do not 
show decided talent drop the business, you’ve missed your 


vocation.” 


There are vocal, as well as dramatic students who 
might well follow this practical advice. 
eS & 
Miss Elizabeth Welier, who graduated from the Ameri 


can Conservatory in 1896, has located in New York city 


Miss Weller is a most excellent accompanist 


rs Ze 
__ __ 


A popular class is that conducted at the American Con 


servatory by Mrs. Murdough for the analysis of works 
performed at the Chicago Orchestra concerts 
 € 
Adolf Weidig ably conducts interesting classes in en 
semble playing at the American Conservatory 
eS & 
rhe Chicago Orchestra continues to attract large audi 
ences to its weekly concerts at the Auditorium At the 


events on Friday and Saturday last Josef von Slivinski's 
bat 


ul 


Rubin 
Gold 


brilliant somewhat unsympathetic playing of 


stcin’s D minor Concerto 


aroused great enthusiasm 


mark's Symphony, No. 2, in E flat, was the orchestral nov 
elty 
Ss <= 
The press of Boston, Mass.; Houston, Tex., and New 
ton, Kan., paid William H. Sherwood, the distinguished 
pianist, glowing tributes in recognition of his recent re 
citals in those cities M. H 


‘The Messiah”? Given by the Chicago Apollo Club. 
iereee ING the custom of fifteen years the Apollo 


Club gave a performance of “The Messiah” on 
Christmas night 

The size of the audience, which tested the capacity of 

the great Auditorium, was a flattering testimonial] to the 


reputation that the club enjoys, and showed the Chicago 


appreciation of Handel’s masterpiece. 
of Harrison Wild, gave 


The club, under the direction 


a broad, musical interpretation of the choruses, showing 
a precision and artistic finish that come only from years 
“For Unto Us a Child Is Born” was 


given with its usual richness of tone and power in cli- 


careful training. 


of 


maxes. “The Hallelujah” was rendered with powerful ef- 
fect, and the breadth of tone in the “Surely He Hath 
Borne Our Griefs” was admirable 


With such chorus singing it is not easy to find soloists 
On this the 
Towne, tenor; Miss Mabelle 
Meredith, 


who stand favorabie comparison. occasion 
soloists engaged were E. C 
Crawford, Mme 
and W. A. Howland, bass 


Miss Mabelle Crawford, who also sang from memory, 


contralto; Eleanor soprano, 


scored Her voice carried unusually well, even 
in “Oh, Thou That Tellest’’ (that test of a contralto) 


a success 


Her composure of manner gave authority to her inter- 


pretation, and this quality with her beautiful voice make 
her well suited to oratorio. 
Madame Meredith made her best effect in “I Know 


That My Redeemer Liveth,” which won merited applause 
W. A. Howland bad he 
obliged to have his ist 


voice that 


the 


was in such was 


throat special behind scenes, 


hence adverse criticism would be unjust 


His best work was in “Why Do the Nations?” although 


even then one could see that he was obliged to save him- 
self. As far as one could judge his voice is of excellent 
quality and well schooled. And he showed unusual] mu 
sical intelligence 

The orchestra deserves a word of mention for its ef 


fective work Cuet Moore 


Elizabeth Blamere. 


NDER the direction of the Hamlin Company, of Chi 
cago, Elizabeth Blamere is filling important Western 
engagements this season Miss Blamere’s excellent s 





ELIZABETH BLAMERE 
prano voice, whi r id developed ef 
attractive personality, are combining to make |} very 
popular concert singer. As an exponent of « ¢ Sic 
likewise she is succes l 
Miss Blamere recently appear Os} h, Wis., w 
the Pittsburg Orchestra, and l press p 1 en 
thusiastic estimates of her singing. Here is one « nent 
Miss Elizabeth Blamere ( g New \Y k ‘ 
x nce w e g (>) Fr 4 t 
x | ghted he € ers S ‘ 
y j r hat r < 
The Oshkos Northwe 
Said the Oshkosh Times in referer Miss B ere 
The soprano was very y Ss ‘ p ght, sweet 
ce, and sang with taste 
Mabelle Crawford in “The Messiah.”’ 
HE ensuing press cor ents illustrate that Mabell 
g I 
Crawford, the eminent contralt is appreciated no 
less at home than abroad 
M 6s Crawford easily earn the , r ‘+ ¢ er ‘ r rend 
tion of the vely aria, And He S I His I . ( g 
Inter-Ocean, December 25, 1901 
Miss Mabelle Crawford found a f f } 
singing of the alto solo music Her ce sounded well in the vast 
hall, and her delivery f “O Thou TI elle j He Was 
Despised” possessed } it merited y ‘ t 
Chicago Tribune, Dece 
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ROBERT COVERLEY. 


OBERT COVERLEY, who is now in London await- 
R ing the production of his new comic opera, evidently 
does not permit anything to interfere with his usual rou- 
tine of daily compositions, and he continues to be as busy 
as ever with his publications in the States. Perhaps of 
all our American composers, none can show a better rec- 
ord of work accomplished than the prolific Robert Cover- 
ley, who has published over 200 ballads, duets, sacred 
songs, piano pieces, &c. Among them should be men- 
tioned two books of piano pieces, entitled “Ten Sketches” 
and “Ten Ballads,” veritable books of gems; a suite (of 
three numbers) from “Ten Sketches” has been played by 
the famous Queen’s Hall Orchestra in London, under the 
baton of Henry J. Wood, and most enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the audience and the press. Another novelty 
from Mr. Coverley’s pen is a book of forty children’s 
songs, the lyrics by William H. Gardner, the clever Bos- 
ton poet. These songs are remarkable for their versa- 
tility and ingenuity, delightfully simple in construction, 
and yet showing the master hand in their harmonic treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Coverley has been most successful with his songs, 
which are one and all, without exception, full of melody 
and beautifully scored. It is hardly necessary to enter 
into the details of Coverley’s well-known numerous pub- 
lications, but it is interesting to note that the publications 
just recently issued, and those in the publisher’s hands, 
show a very marked versatility in this young composer. 
The songs are: “This Rose!” “A Dream,” “Fill Up Your 
Flagon” (for bass), “The Rose of Love,” “As of Yore,” 
“Just a Flower,” “Is It Love?” “Ask Me Not” (German 
version), “Like Unto a Star” (barcarolle), “Return to 
Me, O Love”; sacred songs, “Son of the Highest” (an in- 
vocation), “The City of Zion,” “Not as a King,” “His 
Way,” “The Way of Peace” (duet); piano pieces, “Ten 
Lyrics,” “Four Dances,” “Impromptu No. 2 and No. 3,” 
and a new book of fifty children’s songs; the detail of this 
latter work is extraordinary. Coverley’s latest success in 
London is his new song, “If It Could Be!” and a new 
song under way, “My Dream,” words by the famous 
English lyrist Edward Oxenford. With many other im- 
portant works in hand he is collaborating with Mr, Gard- 
ner in a song cycle, cantata, &c. 

Here are a few press notices commenting on Mr. Cov- 
erley’s works: 

Last night the first performance in England was given of “Four 
Sketches for Orchestra” by Robert Coverley, a composer little known 


in this country, but who is a Scotch-Portuguese, born in Oporto in 
1864, and whose songs and piano pieces enjoy much popularity in 
New York, where Mr. Coverley went in 1884. The four sketches 
pr duced yesterday are from a set of ten orchestral versions of 


e brought forward yesterday are severally en 





piano pieces. The 
titled “Bagatelle,” “Melody,” “Recreation in the Monastery” and 


“The Windmill.’ They are all extremely melodious, vivacious, 





cleverly written and richly scored. The sketches are light music 
of an estimable kind, and they left a desire to hear more of Mr 
Coverley’s compositions.—Morning Post, September 28, 1899. 





On Wednesday night the first performance in England took place 
of “Four Sketches for Orchestra,” by Robert Coverley. This com- 


poser, described as a Scotch-Portuguese, was born in Oporto in 
1864. Ilis Scotch descent presumably caused him to first study 
music london under Jacquinot, Ludwig, Weist Hill and Red 
head, an Portuguese element in his constitution may be cred- 
ited with ¢ ng him to go to America in 1884, where his songs 

id piano pi ave acquired considerable popularity. The four 


sketches heard on “Wedn sday are from a set of ten orchestral ar 
shosen by Henry J. Wood com- 
racter, a “Melody” of a peculiar 


ngements ol piano pieces 





prised a “‘Bagatelle” of plea 


insistent nature, a minuet, at oddly named “Recreation in 
the Monastery,” of so vivacious a kind that it suggests a lot of 
recreation and very little monastery; and a fourth number, entitled 
“The Windmill,” which has so much “go” that the music seems 
to have tumbled out of a comic opera. All the movements are ex- 
cellently scored, and possess so much life and brightness that I 
hope to hear them again, and some more compositions from the 
e pen Referee, October 1, 1899. 


On the same evening “Four Sketches for Orchestra,” by Robert 
Coverley, were played for the first time. The composer, I under- 
stand, resides in America, is of Scottish origin, and, for aught one 
can tell, may be a descendant of the immortal Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley. If the latter surmise were true, it would at once explain a 
certain old English flavor—a genial allegiance to particular key and 
tonic and dominant harmonies—that pervades Robert Coverley’s 
music. The four movements, entitled respectively “Bagatelle,” 
“Melody,” “Recreation at the Monastery,” “The Windmill,” are 
commendably short and undeniably pleasing, and each in turn 
evoked a hearty round of applause.—Sunday Times, October 1, 1899. 





On Wednesday Robert Coverley’s “Four Sketches for Orchestra” 
was given for the first time in England—an extremely melodious 
work, showing great skill and power of expression.—London Argus, 
September jo, 1899. 





The program on Wednesday week opened with a fine interpre- 
tation of Tschaikowsky’s masterly and virile Third Symphony in D, 
op. 29, which was listened to with rapt attention and warmly greeted, 





Rospert COvERLEY. 


“Four Sketches for the Orchestra,” by Robert Coverley, performed 
in England for the first time on this occasion, were also warmly 
greeted. “Four Sketches for the Orchestra,” by Robert Coverley, 
performed in England for the first time on this occasion, were also 
warmly received. They belong to a set of ten orchestral arrange- 
ments by the composer of piano pieces, and the four heard or 
Wednesday severally entitled “Bagatelle,” “Melody,” “Recreation 
at the Monastery,” “The Windmill,” are most pleasing. They are 
very melodious, rhythmic and thoroughly well scored. Mr. Cover- 
ley’s music is little known in this country, but in America it enjoys 
considerable popularity. He is Scotch-Portuguese, was born at 
Oporto in 1864, and after studying music in London, under Jac- 
quinot, Ludwig, Weist Hill and Redhead, went to New York in 1884 
—Musical News, October 7, 1899. 





“Four Orchestral Sketches,” by R. Coverley, whose works are 
already much appreciated in America, were heard for the first time 
the same evening. Cleverly written, and most melodious, “The 
Bagatelle,” “Melody,” “Recreation at the Monastery” and “The 
Windmill” are sure to be heard again.—Court Circular, October 7, 


1899. 





Another interesting feature of the program was the performance 
for the first time of “Four Sketches for Orchestra,” by Robert Cov- 
erley, who, although of Scottish origin, hails from America. The 
four movements, entitled respectively “Bagatelle,” “Melody,” 
“Recreation at the Monastery” and “The Windmill,” are undeniably 
pleasing, and each in turn evoked hearty applause.—MusicaL 
Courter, October 5, 1899. 





Four clever sketches for orchestra, by Robert Coverley, have also 
been submitted. The composer, who is partly Scotch, partly Portu- 
guese, was born at Oporto in 1864, but settled in America twenty 


years later, and has since acquired a considerable reputation in the 
States. The four sketches are from a set of ten orchestral arrange- 
ments of piano pieces, and comprise a tuneful minuet, labeled 
“Recreation at the Monastery,” a taking little “Bagatelle,” a pleas- 
ing “Melody” and a bright and effective piece called “The Wind- 
mill.” Mr. Coverley has dished up his sketches with piquant in- 
strumentation, and so they are decidedly acceptable-—Lady’s Pic- 
torial, October 7, 1899. 








Eduard Zeldenrust. 
DUARD ZELDENRUST, the celebrated Holland 


pianist, whose sensational success at his American 
début in Cincinnati has already been recorded in these 
columns, has just returned from a short recital tour 
through the South. The profound impression he made is 
apparent in the appended notices. 
Zeldenrust will make his initial New York appearance 
with the Kneisel Quartet Tuesday evening, January 7, and 
will be heard in recital at Carnegie Hall Sunday evening, 


January 12: 

Eduard Zeldenrust, the Dutch pianist, enjoyed a veritable triumph 
at the Academy last night. After convincing the Old World that 
he is one of the greatest pianists, he comes to us finished, mag- 
netic, temperamentally the superior of his rivals 

There are pianists who inspire a wonder by the splendor of their 
bravura, a wonder not unmixed with terror. The piano is not 
inevitably a heroic instrument. It may be the sympathetic medium 
of expressing that which is elegantly brilliant or pleasingly melan 
choly. And it seems to me that this Hollander has an advantage 
over many others, 

Zeldenrust’s technic is ample; and so fluent, so in hand, that 
you never think of his wealth in this respect. His strokes are 
made delicately; his playing is intimate. When he reads to you 
some sad story of Chopin or Schumann or some old tale by Bee 
thoven, you are sure that he is reading it to you. There may be 
others present, and if they were not so quiet you would wish them 
away; but it is to you that he reads with his beautiful voice, that 
voice with just a tinge of Teuton accentuation, He has grace of 
expression and refinement. Then you must add to his equipment 
the indefinable something that at once provokes sympathy between 
player and hearer; you may call it temperament, or what you will. 
To me this spell is the suggestion of melancholy; the melancholy of 
an autumnal sunset; of the white death of the tired year 

And if we were all living in the eighteenth century and I were 
a puissant prince, I should find no greater pleasure than in hear- 
ing Herr Zeldenrust tell at twilight and on the keys of an inlaid 
clavecin the secrets of Couperin, Scarlatti and Galup; Richmond 
(Va.) News, December 4, 1901. 

Eduard Zeldenrust, the eminent Dutch pianist, gave a recital at 
the Academy last night that will long be remembered as one of 
the most delightful musical events that has ever occurred in this 
city. He is a phenomenal pianist, and his playing is the living, 
breathing impersonation of poetry, passion, grace, wit, coquetry, dar- 
ing, tenderness and every other fascinating attribute you can think of 

On this occasion he played Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Weber, 
Wagner, Mendelssohn and Liszt.—Richmond (Va.) Times, December 
4, 1901. 





Music lovers yesterday evening had the pleasure of ng a 
real artist, when Eduard Zeldenrust appeared at the Academy of 
Music. A large and select audience heard his masterful rendering 
of a program, including many of the finest selections from the 
classics. Only one original composition was given, though the great 
pianist was repeatedly recalled by the enthusiastic audience. Though 
their style is totally different Mr, Zeldenrust is considered by critics 
to be quite as finished a musician in his way as Paderewsk Nor- 
folk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot, December 3, 1901 








DEBUT OF AN Awunica AN iV IOLINIST (Trans lation from the 
Liége (Belgium) Gazette)—“A young American artist, 
Louis Siegel, violinist, first prize of the Royal 
Conservatory of Liége, and one of the best dis 
ciples of Ovide Musin, made his début last even- 
ing, playing the G minor Concerto of Max Bruch, ac- 
companied by orchestra. Mr. Siegel has proven himself 
worthy of the celebrated virtuoso from whom he has had 
the honor to receive instruction, and who has transmitted 
to his pupil his precious qualities, justness, perfection, 
elegant bowing, remarkable style, vigor and precision in 
his stroke, bold and sure in play. The public has given 
to this young violinist, who is but fifteen years of age, 
an enthusiastic, warm welcome, a welcome which he mer- 
ited to the utmost and which is a happy augury for his 
future.” 
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One Dozen New YEAr’s WISHES. 


HAT there will be more and better concerts in Brook- 
lyn. 

That there will be better and shorter programs. 

That Institute audiences will learn to turn their pro- 
grams noiselessly during the singing or playing of pian- 
issimo measures. 

That a certain mean and miserly Brooklyn musician, 
with the fattest of bank accounts, will cease begging his 
way into concerts and hereafter pay his way in like a man. 

[hat vocal teachers of both sexes will speak well of 
each other’s methods. 

lhat the United Singers of Brooklyn will stop wrang- 
ling or change the name of their society. 


hat some modest millionaire will build a music hall in 





Brooklyn and decline to name it after himself. 

hat all good choir singers will have their salaries 
raised. 

[hat singers and instrumentalists will refuse to appear 
gratuitously, save in the case of charity concerts. 

That the Brooklyn Oratorio Society will shelve “The 
Messiah” for a dozen years at least 

That all Brooklynites will be as good Christians as the 


Chinese and begin the New Year by paying every honest 
debt. 
That all Brooklynites, particularly all Brooklyn musi 


cians, will observe the Golden Rule in all transactions 
ScHUMANN-HEINK AND FiscHEeR RECITAL. 


The Academy of Musjc was crowded to overflowing last 
Friday evening for the joint song recital given by Mme 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink and Emil Fischer, under the 
auspices of the Institute. Both of these artists received a 
welcome. There is probably no member of Mr. Grau’s com- 
pany who is more popular in Brooklyn than the German 
contralto. Mr. Fischer's reappearance awakened many 
memories joyous and sad. The last time the celebrated 
basso sang in Brooklyn was on the stage of the same old 
Academy of Music at the Seid! memorial concert which 
the Seidl Society gave a few weeks after the death of the 
Wagnerian conductor. On that occasion Mr. Fischer 
sang one of his battle horses, ““Wotan’s Fare well,” from 
“Die Walkiire.” The day after the concert Mr. Fischer 
sailed for Germany, and now he is back after three years 
and a half, in New York. Emil Fischer, greatest of 
Hans Sachs, is one of the few German singers who will 
be remembered as a beautiful exponent of lyric art. It 
was singers like Mr. Fischer who finally convinced the 
skeptics that Wagner music was music that could be sung 
Although a veteran now Mr. Fischer is still a good singer, 
and no one would want a better proof of it than his sing- 
ing of Schubert’s “Wanderer” in Brooklyn last Friday 
night. 

When we take into consideration that Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink sang in Philadelphia on Thursday night and 
that she has not yet recovered from the fatigue of the 
Western tour, her singing last Friday night was very sat- 
isfactory. The recital was a postponed date and, there- 
fore, could not very well be postponed again. This writer 
prefers to hear Madame Schumann-Heink in opera, where 
her skill as an actress may be seen to such great advan- 
tage. Her voice, too, is essentially a dramatic voice, and 
fortunately the program last Friday night included two 
of the contralto’s best arias, the one from Wagner's 





“Orfeo.” She sang the Gluck as well as the Wagner 
one in German. Before singing the aria from “Orfeo” 
she sang other selections from the same opera. Madame 
Schumann-Heink’s songs were “Ich Grolle Nicht,” by 
Schumann; “Die Junge Nonne,” by Schubert, that same 
composer's great sacred song, “Die Allmacht” (Omnipo- 
tent), and the familiar “Friihlingszeit,” by Becker. 

Mr. Fischer sang as the opening number of the recital 
a recitative and aria from Handel’s “Acis and Galatea.” 
and sang it right merrily in good English. Besides Schu- 
bert’s ‘“‘Wanderer,” Mr. Fischer’s songs were “Nacht- 
stiick,” by Schubert; the uncanny “Todtentanz,” by 
Loewe, and Loewe’s noble ballad, “Archibald Douglas,” 
which Fischer has repeatedly sung at local concerts. Both 
Madame Schumann-Heink and Mr. Fischer were obliged 
to give one extra song. The contralto sang a quaint 
lullaby in delightful style, and Mr. Fischer gave another 
German lied. Isidore Luckstone, the accompanist of the 
evening, was as usual equal to all the demands made upon 
him. 

Kusewix’s Seconp BrooktyNn NIGHT 

A mother of five growing girls once said with a sigh 
to the writer: “If I ever have a son I shall name him 
John. The Johns are all mascots. If they get into 
trouble they somehow emerge without hurt to themselves. 
All Johns attract many friends, and you generally find 
them at the top of the ladder in all callings, and it mat- 
ters not how you spell the name, the English John, the 
‘rench Jean, the German Johann and the Bohemian Jan, 
it’s all the same.” 

Well, Johann Sebastian Bach, Ignace Jan Paderewski 
and Jean de Reszke lead the “Johns”*in the realm of mu- 
sic, creative and interpretative, and to this list deserves to be 
added the name of Jan Kubelik, the youthful violin vir- 
tuoso. This marvelous young man is coming over to 
Brooklyn to give his second recital next Monday even- 
ing, January 6. This time Kubelik will give a Paganini 
program, and no one will be surprised to find the Academy 
of Music crowded for the event. There is the hottest kind 
of a controversy being waged between the critics and the 
violinists of Greater New York. The violinists to a man 
declare Kubelik’s technic to be something phenomenal, and, 
indeed, phenomenal is a word hardly strong enough to 
describe how string players regard the playing of the won- 
derful young Bohemian. At the recital next Monday 
night the solo pianist will be Miss Maria Victoria Torril- 
hon, and Kubelik will again be accompanied by Herr 
Friml. Here is the program: 
Concerto for violin, D major see0 ee Paganini 

(Cadenza by Sauret.) 

Herr Kubelik. 


Iiano soli 


Etude de Concert (Automne) Chaminade 
Marche Grotesque... - bee ndesouebesded Sinding 
Miss Maria Victoria Torrilhon, 

Violin soli— 

Andante ; idoenisiiamimbneiunew Paganini 

Campanella osees ; Paganini 
Herr Kubelik. 
Piano solo, Rhapsodie Hongroise, No, 8....... ‘ sews .. Liszt 
Miss Torrilhon. 

on peseesesnoenene ————r 
Herr Kubelik. 

e 

Henry Holden Huss will repeat this season the musical 
picture lectures which he gave at the school of the Misses 
Crawiord, 89 Joralemon street, last winter. The dates for 


this year are, Saturday afternoons, January 18, February 8, 


Violin solo, I Palpiti 


March 22, April 19 and May 17. 
Ze = 
Wilbur A. Luyster will resume his sight singing classes 
next Monday evening, January 6, in the lecture room of 
the Central Baptist Church on Marcy avenue. These 
classes are held under the auspices of the Institute. 
The Brooklyn Institute has engaged the Academy of 


Music for the night of February 24, with Paderewski as 
the great attraction. 


THE BABY MAPLESON. 


ITH reference to Mapleson’s first appearance on the 
stage, the Daily News, of London, writes that 
one of the play bills belonging to Nelson Lee mentions a 
performance of “Henry VIII.,” at Drury Lane, May 31 
1830, and bears a pencil note: “Mr. Mapleson’s infant was 
carried on for the christening scene.” Then our contem 
porary, to confirm this bold and inconclusive narrative 
adds: “Perhaps, therefore, it may be of interest to repro 
duce Mapleson’s own account of it, which he gave us in 
1884”: 

“One night our house caught fire shortly after I was 
born. The cradle, with myself in it, was hoisted out of 
a second story window to save me. I was carried into 
Drury Lane Theatre, into Stage Manager Harley’s room 
In a rehearsal of ‘Henry VIII.,’ in which Edmund Kean 
and Mrs. Siddons were performing, a dummy baby had 
been prepared by Bradwell, the property man, for th 
grand scene of the baptism of the child of Elizabeth. It 
was so flattened and puffy that Kean could not keep seri 
ous, so Harley suggested ‘Try a real baby.’ I was 
brought behind the scenes for rehearsal and behaved s« 
well that at the solicitation of Kean and Mrs. Siddons 
my mother and Madame Anna Bishop (who was a sort of 


second mother to me) I was engaged for a regular per 
formance. I received an honorarium of one guinea a 
night for my appearance. The piece ran twenty-one nights 
and I received 21 guineas, and these I have still, and shall 
always keep them.” 

The trouble about this pretty account is that Mrs. Sid- 
dons retired from the stage June 209, 1812: that Anna 
Riviere did not become Mrs. Bishop till 1832; that Maple- 
son had kept 21 guineas for the space of fifty-four years 
and had that sum in 1884 


Bromberg in Demand, 
gees EDWARD BROMBERG, soloist of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church (Fifth avenue) and of the 
West End Synagogue, seems to grow in popularity as a 
concert singer. His highly sympathetic voice, of rich qual 
ity and striking carrying power, accounts for this 
End of October he sang at a concert in Brooklyn, where 
his artistic singing (so natural to him) of the difficult solo 
part in Max Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” was enthusiastically 


praised by the audience and the local dailies. Two days 
later he sang at a concert given by Wm. C. Carl for the 
endowment fund of the First Presbyterian Church; the 
audience was delighted, and Mr. Carl said his singing “was 
a treat.” 

Middle of November Mr. Bromberg was soloist at an 
important concert given by the Brooklyn Quartet at the 
Park Theatre, under the leadership of Carl Fiqué, when 
he had the support of an orchestra of about thirty-five men 
He was rewarded with enthusiastic applause, and here is 


what the Staats-Zeitung said of his good work at this con 
cert: 

“Mr. Bromberg, who possesses a beautiful voice, sang at 
the concert with great success. His singing of Schumann's 
‘Two Grenadiers’ was masterly. The solo part in Fiqué’s 
new cantata, ‘The Turkish Lady,’ and the part of the 
King in the prayer and finale of the first act of ‘Lohen 
gin’ were rendered by Mr. Bromberg as only a real artist 
can do such parts.” 

In January Mr. Bromberg is booked for “The Messiah” 
in the West, and two more concerts in New York and in 
New Jersey. He will also soon resume his interesting 
studio musicales. 

Mrs. ExvizapetH Leonarp at Home.—Mrs. Leonard has 
issued cards for Tuesday afternoon, January 7, at 4 o'clock, 
326 West Eighty-seventh street. Music 











“Rienzi” and “Che faro senza Eurydice,” from Gluck’s 
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ANNUAL TOUR OF 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 

Conductor New York Philharmonic. 


Miss ANNA MILLAR, Manager, 540 Fulton St., Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
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San Francisco, December 21, 1901. | 

HE holiday season, with its gay shop windows, 

its Christmas greens and promenaders, the 

crowds who surge up and down Market street 

bent on Christmas purchasing, is here in full 

force, and it is as much as one’s life is worth, 

not alone to get waited upon in the stores, but 
to pass along the streets at night after the masses, released 
from work, are free to go about their holiday shopping. 
Venders of Christmas greens, red holly berries that mingle 
their pungent odor with the sweeter scent of violets, are 
to be met with on every street corner, while the Christ- 
mas editions of the various papers and magazines are al- 
ready on the market, and are being sold from improvised 
news-stands on the sidewalks. The weather is as balmy 
as early spring, and sunshine and winter flowers go far to 
make one feel the general festivity. 

Music of the ordinary sort is giving way to the rehears- 
ing of Christmas music in the church choirs, some of which 
is to be given on Sunday. Others are preparing splendid 
music for Christmas Day. Trinity choir, under the direc- 
tion of Louis H. Eaton, the organist and director, is pre- 
paring an unusually fine program, as is also St. Dominic’s 
Choir, under the direction of James Hamilton Howe. The 
Park Congregational, under the direction of Mrs. Jessie 
Dean Moore; Central Methodist, under the direction of 
Roscoe Warren Lucy, and the choir of Grace Methodist, 
under the vocal direction of Harry Barnhart. There will 
be special music at Grace Episcopal, St. Luke’s, and all 
the prominent churches in town. 

During the past week there has been quite a little musical 
entertainment in different places, one of the most im- 
portant being the recital of Hugo Mansfeldt, at Sherman- 
Clay Hall on Thursday evening. A large crowd was pres- 
ent at this, the first of Mr. Mansfeldt’s recitals since his 
return home from Europe, and a splendid program was 
given in Mr. Mansfeld’s finished technic and inimitable 
style. The program was played from Beethoven, Bach, 
Schumann, Chopin, Rubinstein, Balfe and Mendelssohn- 
Liszt. 

The Gavotte from the English Suite of Bach, Mr. Mans- 
feldt took in octaves after his own arrangement, making a 
very difficult but splendid effect. The Schumann numbers 
were given with wonderful poetry and grace, and realized 
to the full Schumann’s poetic musical conceptions. I think 
I have never heard anyone give to the difficult works of 
3ach so great a degree of delicate execution and finesse in 
phrasing. One so often hears these inimitable compositions 
thundered out in great technical style, but with every bit 
of the poetic side left entirely out. Indeed, I have often 
heard it said by those who were old enough to know bet- 





ter that there was no poetry to be found in Bach’s works, 
that the only opportunity he gave one was for technical 
display. One had only to have heard Mr. Mansfeldt’s in- 
terpretation to have become convinced of the contrary, as 
he brings out of the writings of Bach all there is in them 
of possibility. 

Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt and Hugo Mansfeldt announce for 
the near future a series of four piano recitals in which they 
will be assisted by some of the best local artists. As Mrs. 
Mansfeldt is known to be a pianist of wonderful attain- 
ments, the combination will doubtless be greeted with 
much interest in musical circles. 
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Percy A. R. Dow gave one of his interesting pupils’ 
evenings on the roth, with Mendelssohn as the subject for 
interpretation. There were excerpts from the oratorios 
“St. Paul,” “Hymn of Praise” and “Elijah,” as well as 
many of the Mendelssohn songs by the following pupils: 
Mesdames Robb, Hunt, Mendenhall, Taylor and Fuller; 
Misses Morray, Gyle, Robinson, Koenig, Barrows, Church- 
man, Coyle, Lavalee, Lynch, Monges, Greninger, Hipkins, 
Aldersley and Bartholdi, and the Messrs. Pendleton, Wood, 
Crichton, Kent, Corder, Kincaid, Lawrence, Webb, Bay, 
Batten and Mattern. The accompanists were Misses Levin- 
son von Manderschied and Marrack. 


The evening of December 17 gave us the Christmas 
concert of the Loring Club at Native Sons’ Hall and the 
piano recital of the pupils of the California Conservatory 
of Music at Sherman-Clay Hall. 

The first had on their program an unusual display of 
good things, and the work was given with an uncommon 
degree of spirit and fine phrasing. The best number sung 
by the club was the “Folksong,” by Kremser, which was 
given with delightful dash and spirit, fairly bringing down 
the house with applause. Another favorite number was 
“King Olaf’s Christmas,” which won such favor at the last 
concert it was repeated on this prograin by request. In 
this number the solos were taken by Herbert Medley, who 
improved greatly on his last rendering of the same solos, 
and Dr. J. F. Smith. The outside soloist was Mrs. J. E. 
Birmingham, and I never heard her sing with better effect. 
She was in splendid voice, and her rich, mellow contralto 
was heard with magnificent interpretation and finish in 
“Mignon’s Song,” by Liszt, which was rendered in Ger- 
man, and “Es Liegt,” by Fielitz, to which she gave in 
response to an encore, “Sleep, Holy Babe,” which was 
beautifully suited to her deep sympathetic tones, and was 
given with a tenderness that made it the gem of all the 
songs she sang during the evening. The Loring Club is 
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cne of the most progressive clubs in the city from one 
standpoint, and in another is said to be ’way behind the 
times. There is a sad need of tenors in the ensemble 
work, though there are many fine voices in the city whose 
aid would greatly improve the choruses. I was told that 
the only reason that they were not asked to join the club 
was that the club was so very conservative. Imagine that, 
in this day and generation! Musical progress should be 
the watchword of an organization of this sort, and every- 
thing that could be brought to bear for its improvement 
should be seized upon without any such motives to hinder 
its upward movement as are attributed to this, the fore- 
most and oldest men’s musical club in the city. For the 
sake of what is possible to this favorite organization let 
us hope that if it is animated by any such foolish and an- 
cient ideas it will forego them, put its conservatism in its 
pocket and forge ahead, as it is capable of doing, with the 
best material to be had numbered on its roster. 

A good program was presented by the piano pupils of 
the California Conservatory of Music, under the direction 
of Otto Bendix, which included numbers from composers 
ancient and modern. The work shows great progess on 
the part of the pupils, some of whom have won golden 
opinions for public work in times past, notably Miss Han 
sen and Miss Toklas. Miss Rosa Woolf is not so weil 
known to the San Francisco public, but from the finished 
style of her execution one may safely predict that she will 
be far better known in the future. It is not possible to 
particularize, but as the work all showed a marked degree 
of excellence, and shows the superior finish given by the 
instruction received, more is really not necessary. The 


program was given in full as follows: 


PREEEND cecandedtemnstcncnsevaciwadacisndpercssaccoeseweses Mendelssohn 
Miss Amy Peterson. 
Domain, Ga. &. TA BO CAM ccccedcsvecescccccecescocccess Beethoven 
Miss Lydia Rheinstein 
Sonate (Allegro Con Brio).............+¢ ee itiiahh aie tal igadnineds -Hummel 
Miss Josie Coonan. 
eee Ger CP Gi cc eve csnincesiccdunsensccccsscanccece ..Chopin 
Miss Drynan and Mrs, Aylwin 
Re a ee Divuesosnpecdenteacstedes Chopin 
Miss Lily Hansen, 
ENE. cnvuvinddemiadentetyisminseereaneederbedesasereeeeees Beethoven 
GNIS MI aia tected ecacaGlan dirneshinnadaeddtenpine tt Scharwenka 


Charles A. Rohrbacker 
Impromptu on Schumann’s Manfred (two pianos)....... 
Misses Toklas and Hansen. 
ID: IE ic dteaia te ncivdnsecritndystccncctcisersens ... Liszt 
Miss Rosa Woolf. 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise............ceseeceseees 
Miss Edna Drynan. 


.. Reinecke 


-Chopin 
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Samuel Bollinger recently received a very flattering letter 
from the eminent pianist, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, in 
acknowledgment of a manuscript sent her by Mr. Bol- 
linger and dedicated to her by him. The composition is 
entitled “A Sonnet,” and Madame Zeisler speaks of it in 
her letter in the most congratulatory terms, and accepts 
the dedication with thanks to the author. Mr. Bollinger, 
though a young man, has been long identified with music, 
having been the founder of the Bollinger Conservatory 
of Music at Fort Smith, Ark., where he was born and 
reared. His education was acquired in the Leipsic Royal 
Conservatory of Music, where he studied under Reinecke, 
Zwintscher, Schreck and Quasdorf in piano and theory. 
Coming to California for his health, he took up music as 
a profession in San Francisco, and is now on the road 
to recognition as one of our best local composers, and 
one whose works have had the merit of being presented 
to the public by such artists as Godowsky and Margarethe 
Schaub, among others. Among some of Mr. Bollinger’s 
compositions may be named a “Danze Melancholique,” a 
Romanza, which Zeisler specially commended; a Scherzo, 
a Mazurka, as well as a Symphonic Poem, and many 
other things yet in manuscript. All Mr. Boilinger’s in- 
structors in the conservator speak of his ability in terms 
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of the highest praise. His work in San Francisco is being 
conducted at his studio, 1004 Van Ness avenue. 
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A newcomer in our town is Miss Scheffel, of Louisville, 
Ky., who coming here in a visit is likely to prove an ac- 
quisition, as she is said to possess a remarkably lovely 
and well trained soprano voice. Miss Scheffel is coach- 
ing for oratorio with Harry Barnhart, the basso-cantante, 
who has won in a short period of residence among us an 
enviable reputation as a singer. 
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The Ensemble Club recently gave a very successful con- 
cert in Vallejo, which was said to have had the largest au- 
dience of any entertainment given there in a long time. 
The club, which is composed of some of our most im- 
portant talent, was assisted by Miss Catootje Barbe, a 
young violinist who is fast winning her way to the front 
and is possessed of much talent and great ability. Solos 
were sung by Miss Grace Carroll, the contralto; Miss 
Lily Roeder, soprano; Messrs. Elliot and Henley, and 
James Hamilton Howe, the director and pianist, gave 


some piano numbers. The affair was a great success and 
will probably be repeated in the near future. 
ee & 


The “coon song” which Lillian Nordica is said to have 
added to her repertory is not a coon song at all, but just 
the daintiest, tenderest of negro mammies’ croons. It is 
Nevin’s “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” and is of a quality that 
would grace the repertory of any artist. But to call it a 
coon song is a misnomer and does not give the correct 
idea of the song at all. One can imagine that this song, 
rendered with Nordica’s capability for delicate effects and 
fine shading, with the great hearted woman herself be- 
hind it, would be something worth going a good distance 
to hear. 

eS & 

Bouvier & Greenbaum, who have taken up the mana- 
gerial line in company, announce among other attrac- 
tions a series of concerts in February by Nordica, which 
will be followed by the Chicago Symphony in concerts. 
Grenbaum has “managed” things before and is quite a 
musical enthusiast. Bouvier is well known as one of the 
most popular managers on the Coast. As it is not long 
since Greenbaum expressed himself in accents of disgust 
at the whole managerial scheme and the money one could 
so easily lose in conducting affairs of this kind, one won- 
ders how long the fad will last, or whether balanced by 
the experience of Bouvier it will take on a different aspect 


for Mr. Greenbaum’s new ventures. 


One of the most enjoyable of the late concerts was that 
of the Zech String Quartet on Thursday afternoon at Cen- 
tury Hall. There was a good audience, and it had the 

. ie 





merit of being an intelligent and discriminati 
teners, though for the quality of the work given by these 
artists there should have been a crowded house. How- 
ever, they will win their way, and in time receive full 
recognition, as the very class and merit of the work will 
bring it perforce. The program for this last concert, 
which is the second in the series, was one of uncommon 
interest, containing an exceedingly quaint and lovely num 
ber for its opening in the Borodine Quartet, No. 2, in D 
major. This was the first time in San Francisco, and it 
was received with enthusiasm. There are four move- 
ments, allegro moderato, scherzo, notturno and finale. Of 
them all I found the notturno the most charming concep- 
tion I have heard for strings in a long time, and the quar- 
tet play with a unanimity of phrasing and give to their 
work a finish that is more than ordinarily fine and gives 
the greatest pleasure to the interpretation of high class 
works. The second number was a Tschaikowsky Quartet, 
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in D major, No. 11, the scherzo movement of which 
was particularly dainty and pleasing. The next concert 
will take place on January 16, with a program from the 
works of Dvorak and Schumann, and the Quartét will be 
assisted by Belle Claire Chamberlain, the pianist. The 
members of the quartet are W. F. Zech, first violin; E. B. 
Lada, second violin; C. W. Fuhrer, viola, and A, M. Lada, 
cello. Mrs. A. WeDMORE JONES. 


BURMEISTER PUPILS’ RECITALS. 


ICHARD BURMEISTER chose two festive days for 

his early winter pupils’ recitals—the day after Christ- 

mas and the day after New Year’s. Last Thursday morn- 

ing at the first recital the handsome studios at 604 Park 

avenue were crowded with pupils and their relatives and 

friends. The program was remarkable for a pupils’ con- 
cert, as the following seven compositions will show: 


Concerto in C major (last movement).............-s«e+0 Beethoven 
(With accompaniment of a second piano.) 
Miss Elsa Behrens, 


Movdiatts Ge FH Whee ccoccccencsccconcscesccscvesvcevecccocs Schumann 
Mrs. H. T. Cornwell. 
Penpetenms Mabla..cscccscevcvecccocccccesscoscccccccccoveccesces Weber 
Sidney Ruhland. 
Canpstesio Detente be B wilitiienccccccvtctewccsceccvcons Mendelssohn 


(With accompaniment of a second piano. 
Henrietta Bach. 


PUD BG A Wi Rieccisivsoveccsdocancecedbbscovessncssccoses Chopin 
Miss Jeanne Rowan. 

DURES. Tice cons cnc cccctéccecnnteensmesensetensesneterd Gottschalk 
Miss Mabel Siegel. 

See Oe. SS i cscctevianiveorsemiwedsesoxenes ..» Mendelssohn 


(With accompaniment of a second piano.) 
Victoria Boschco. 


Henrietta Bach and Victoria Boschco are yet small 
girls, but there is nothing childish in their playing. Both 
are rarely gifted children, and their parents selected the 
right teacher in Mr. Burmeister. The little Miss Bach is 
poetic, while in the little Miss Boschco one detects mu- 
sical breadth and force that are unusual in a girl of twelve 
or thereabouts. Both children played Mendelssohn num- 
bers, and happily both performers were free from that 
saccharine affectation which so often marks the playing 
of Mendelssohn compositions by pianists of all ages. The 
young Burmeister pupils played with technical finish, their 
phrasing was correct and altogether it may be said that 
the applause showered upon them was well deserved 

The other pupils who played at the recital reflected 
creditably upon their teacher. It was plain to see that 
Mr. Burmeister recognizes the individuality of each stu- 
dent, and pieces for the studio recitals are assigned accord- 
ingly. Mr. Burmeister played the orchestral parts for the 
Beethoven and both Mendelssohn numbers with that mu- 
sicianly skill that we expect from him, and that must ever 
be an inspiration to the young pianists. Again must we 
commend Mr. Burmeister for the arrangement and length 
of the program. The recital began prcmptly at 11 o’clock 
and was over at 12:15, just one hour and a quarter. 
Enough is as good as a feast at a pupils’ recital, and one 
hour and a quarter is long enough. Everyone comes 
away from such a recital refreshed and glad of an invita- 
tion for another. 

At the second recital to-morrow morning (Thursday) 
the entire program will be given by Mr. Burmeister’s ad- 
vanced pupil, Luther Conradi, The hour is again 11 
o'clock. 





Here is what Anna D. Lomax, a Troy singer, says of 
the “Three Songs from Some Verses,” in her letter to 
Berenice Thompson, the composer of the songs: 

“Being away from home, there was quite a delay in your 
songs reaching me. At last they are here, and it is cer- 
tainly a charming little volume. Upon my return to Troy 
I shall take great pleasure in having my friends hear and 
try the dainty bits. I particularly admire ‘Love’s Passing’ 
and ‘Sleep, My Heart.’” 
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Los Ancetes, Cal,. Decem 
IN LTHOUGH Los Angeles has no Higginson nor 


= committee of wealthy sponsors disposed to dis- 
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pense fortunes in the establishment and mainten- 
ance of an ideal musical organization, she nevertheless 
boasts the possession of a creditable symphony orchestra 
of fifty members, which has attained a position worthy of 


local pride within these past four years. The orchestra 
success and 


enters on its fifth season with assurance 
with a firmer stamp of permanency marked upon it. 

The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra was organized in 
December, 1897, by Harley Hamilton, with a membership 
of thirty professional musicians. It has been most largely 
through Mr. Hamilton's capabilities as director and his 
indomitable energy and personal financial sacrifices that 


He has had 


the substantial backing, in the business management of the 


have made the orchestra what it is to-day 


orchestra, of L. Behymer, the popular Los Angeles the- 
atrical manager, who has been actively identified with the 
organization ever since its inception. Naturally the or- 
chestra met with financial difficulties early in its work, 
but toward the close of the second season Mrs, Emily 
Earl, a cultured music lover of social prominence and the 
possessor of ample means, became interested in the wel- 


fare of the organization an ed the responsibility 





of smoothing the finances of t tra for future work. 
This commendable action, coupled with the active co- 
operation of the best orchestral musicians of the city, in- 
fused new life into the organization. The band was en- 
larged to nearly its present membership and materially 
improved in its makeup. It has given to Los Angeles a 
hearing of some of the best works of the great masters 


and of the modern writers, including symphonies by Mo- 


c 

zart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Raff, Schubert, Tschaikowsky, 
Dvorak, Goldmark and others, as well as al] but two of 
the Beethoven symphonies. Director Hamilton is a man 
of fine musical attainments, an excellent violinist, and is 
much esteemed personally as well as musically. He has 
had an orchestral experience of over twenty years, having 
been a member of the Boston and of the London sym- 
phony orchestras before coming to Los Angeles. 

The Symphony Orchestra gave an interesting program 
Friday at the Los Angeles Theatre. The symphony was 
Beethoven’s Fourth. Mendelssohn’s overture to “First 
Walpurgis Night”; Humperdinck’s “Dream Pantomime,” 
from “Hansel and Gretel,” and German’s “Three Dances,” 
from “Henry VIII.,” furnished the other orchestral num- 
bers, the latter being some of the best work ever done by 
the orchestra. Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop was the 
soloist, and sang the dramatic aria “Ma dall arido,” from 
Verdi's “The Masked Ball.” Madame Bishop was in most 
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excellent voice and gave an effective accounting of the 
composition. She responded to an insistent recall with a 
delightfully given encore number. 

A very creditable organ recital was given last evening 
(December 11) at Simpson Auditorium, by Miss Ada 
Showalter and Mrs. Florence Eaker, pupils of Frank H. 
Colby, assisted by Miss Clementina Barrows, contralto. 
The program included representative compositions from 
Bach, Guilmant, Gigout, Salome and other writers for the 
organ. The recital was the sixth given at the Auditorium 
by Mr. Colby’s pupils. 

Edward Baxter Perry gave a lecture-recital at Blanch- 
ard Hall November 30. . This was Mr. Perry’s second an- 
nual visit to Los Angeles, and the interest taken by the 
musical cult of our city in the work of the blind pianist 
will make his annual visits welcome events. 

Miss Marion Gordon gave a song recital at Blanchard 
Hall, December 4, before a cultured audience. Your cor- 
respondent was unable to be present, but understands the 
singer made a favorable impression. 

Mme. Emma Nevada is planning to sing in Southern 
California during this season. 

Julius Albert Jahn, the Milwaukee pianist, is a new ad- 
dition to Los Angeles musical circles, 

A fine three-manual organ was recently “inaugurated” 
at the beautiful new Methodist Episcopal Church, Pasa- 
dena, by the organist of the church. The performer 
wholly ignored such writers as Bach, Guilmant, Mendels- 
sohn and other composers whose works are supposed by 
old-fashioned organists to be quite indispensable to a 
good organ program, and in lieu of organ compositions 
written by composers for the instrument there were sub- 
stituted Liszt’s derangement (from an organ point of 
view) of Schubert’s “Serenade”; some transcriptions (?) 
of sacred choruses; an imitation, from a Wallace opera, of 
Nature in her various moods, and, as a finale, the “Anvil 
Chorus”! We are a good ways West, yet we still have 
with us some organists who seem unable to get out of the 
rut of playing organ music on the organ, and I for one 
am old fogy enough to trust that the “wonderful per- 
formance” of the aforementioned “eminent organist” may 
find no imitators among us unsophisticated folks. As to 
the performance, per se, it belonged to the “impressionist 
school”—much omitted, to be filled in by the imagination. 

Mme. Emma Calvé has created quite a flutter here by 
legally adopting Edna Darsch, a young Los Angeles girl 
whose talents and beautiful voice have for a year or more 
attracted considerable local attention. Edna is a strong, 
fine looking girl of about thirteen years. Her folks were 
without the means to do for her as they wished, and the 
young girl was soon to have given a concert for the pur- 
pose of aiding hersell. Madame Calvé was prevailed upon 
to hear her sing, and was so taken with the possibilities 
within the girl that. finding she could obtain the consent 
of the parents, she took steps to adopt the child, and Edna 
Darsch-Calvé is now en route to New York with her 
famous new mother. She will spend much of the next 
four years under Madame Calvé’s personal guidance, and 
will acquire also a musical training abroad. Miss Edna 
is exceedingly proficient as a pianist as well as a singer. 
She was under Herr Becker’s instruction in piano playing, 
and studied vocal work with Miss Elizabeth Carrick. She 
has appeared with success in a number of concerts under 





VIENNA, DECEMBER 14, 1901. 


HE Joachim Quartet has recently given four con- 
certs here. The Vienna critics have only words of 
fulsome praise. Without unreservedly indorsing 

all these have to say, we cannot agree with the German 
Times, which speaks of Joachim’s latest performance in 
Berlin as “soothing,” implying that this “soothing” was 
one of soporific tendency. Vienna certainly managed to 
keep wide awake. The master’s own intonation at times 
painfully testifies to the fact that he has long passed his 
prime; but is it old age that gives Joachim his musical 
force and the supreme beauty which characterizes his con- 
ception of such a work as the A major Schumann Quar- 
tet? If so, ye tribe of proud young violinists, go add to 
yourselves years—and rapidly. 

The Brahms A minor was fully satisfying; with the noble 
cadence one realized that a wonderful work had been won- 
derfully given, and when the quartet walked off the plat- 
form it seemed meet that they should have played in the 
hall whose walls record in letters of gold Biilow’s playing, 
Carl Reinecke’s and Brahms’, the Rubinstein cyclus and 
Liszt’s triumphal passage in 1879. 

But is it an abnormal heresy to find fault, though ever 
so timidly, with Joachim’s Beethoven? Whether or no, the 
B flat Quartet seemed a trifle too sweet and simple, almost 
Mozartean in parts; moreover, it was cold. Little Bésen- 
dorfer Saal went quite mad as usual. It cannot find it, in 
its innocent heart, to do anything but rejoice. 

On Wednesday, December 3, an unusual thing happened: 
An absolutely bad performance at the opera, probably one 
of the very worst of the “Flying Dutchman” ever pre- 
sented to any public. Reichmann undertook the role of 
the Dutchman, and succeeded in casting over the whole 
drama a lurid Svengali glow, very repelling to all lovers 
of the most lovable of Wagner’s works. It is only fair to 
interpolate that Slezak, notwithstanding the uninspiring en- 
vironment, made an artistic success of the part of Erik. 
It is true also that Frau Sedlmair has an exquisite pi- 
anissimo, and that she made an attempt at good acting. 
She made, however, no attempt to lengthen the lines of 
her buxom, matronly figure. A better costume and a suita- 
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ble wig might have done something toward producing the 
illusion of early youth and other Senta requirements. Such 
artificialities were sternly eschewed, and Frau Sedlmair 
stood forth and defied the world to say that she is not 
girlishly slender. Her declamation of the ballad in the 
second act was remarkable only for a ferocity in attacking 
the false accents which could scarcely be attributed to 
any possible conception of sforzandos. The Spinning 
Chorus was conspicuously bad, even rhythmically quite 
faulty. And so that nothing should be wanting, even the 
orchestra! Can the Philharmoniker themselves do wrong? 
On that evening their most evident desire was to go to 
sleep themselves and as promptly as possible to induce 
sleep in their auditors—and still there was deafening ap- 
plause! Are ovations a foregone conclusion at the Kaiser 
Koniglich Hof Opern Theater? Does Vienna applaud 
for the pure joy of so doing? 

Some who have heard Sauer’s admirable interpretation 
of the G major Beethoven Sonata, op. 31, No. 1, were 
shocked, almost pained, at his reading of the A major 
Mozart Sonata, which opened his program on Wednesday, 
December 11, in the Grosser Musikverein Saal. It would 
be impossible truthfully to state that it was not well played. 
The notes were all there, each one announcing itself with 
clearness and precisely on time. But the artist concealed 
himself beneath a mountain of traditions and successfully 
resisted all temptation to assert his individuality, demon- 
strate his powers or bring forth the exquisite poetry of 
the composition. The intention of subordinating virtu- 
osity to music is always praiseworthy. No doubt the 
learned critics were delighted. This is much; one can- 
not please everybody. Besides, possibly Sauer, like a kind, 
painstaking teacher, was playing that particular number 
for the edification of the numerous conservatory pupils 
present, who, under the impression that they were im- 
proving their opportunities to the utmost, pencil in hand, 
conscientiously noted down every faint shade of color not 
already on the printed page before them. 

Enough can scarcely be said in praise of Sauer’s read- 
ing of the C major Schumann Fantaisie. It was most 
admirable in every respect. The D flat Chopin Nocturne 
and the Mendelssohn-Liszt “Auf Flugeln des Gesanges” 
were faultless. Sauer reveled in pianissimos, and they were 
beautiful and full of meaning. The Brahms Variations on 
a Handel Theme were not what others have led us to ex- 
pect from the gigantic work. Indeed, even a casual glance 
at the notes reveals intellectual and dramatic contents 
not forthcoming in Sauer’s interpretation. As for his own 
G flat study, its composition may possibly have been a 
suitable whiling away of idle moments, but there is no 
excuse for putting such a thing on a classic program. 
Probably the composer wished to show that he can play 
his work; probably there are few others who can. But 
he scarcely needed this for the exhibition of his immense 
virtuosity; the Liszt Rhapsody, No. 9, gave him ample 
opportunities, and he gloriously availed himself of them. 

Moreover, not content with pianistic display, Sauer 
amused himself with circus antics which raised fears in 
some minds that at any moment he and his chair would 
be violently projected onto the heads of the unoffending 
front rows. But Vienna has adopted Sauer as one of het 
children, and she is an indulgent mother. The brilliant 
audience would not tire of applauding, and the concert 
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till nearly 10 o’clock. It had 


wore on its weary length 
lasted over two hours! 
The Hubermann concert on December 12 could scarcely 
have been called an artistic success, and the fault was not 
that of the violinist. 


The duties and responsibilities of 
an orchestral director differ somewhat from those of a 
metronome; otherwise why not use an automaton and 
spare expense? 

Certain conductors of high standing in Vienna might 
improve themselves in the art of accompanying, and at the 
same time lose some of their conceit, by taking a trip 
across the water and visiting the provincial towns in the 
United States. At the Hubermann concert there was ab- 
solutely no unity of intention between soloist and orches- 
tra; nor can this be laid entirely at the door of stupidity. 
Hubermann went through his ordeal bravely; the lack of 
sympathy on the stage was counterbalanced by the good 
will of the house, which expressed itself loudly after every 
movement and between the numbers, Hubermann played 
the Mendelssohn Concerto in magnificent virtuoso style. 
From 
scarcely suggested by anything in the score; but the young 
artist lost his self-control not for one instant 
is a joy inspiring sight. The Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole” 


the orchestra issued divers and sundry sounds 


His repose 
was abnormally uninteresting. What can an unfortunate 
fiddler do with this composition, if he be unaided, nay, 
hopelessly handicapped, by his orchestra? Hubermann 
was at his best in the Bach Chaconne. Notwithstanding, 
rather account of, 
it wonderfully, with deep 
his broad, rich tone and fine coloring bringing out in high 


than on his virtuoso technic he played 


reverence and mature feeling, 


relief the beauties of this majestic composition. 
— 


The third symphony concert of the Tuesday series oc- 


ss 
— 


curred December 10, under the direction of Ferd. Lowe 
The first number on the program, the D major Symphony 
of Mozart, was given with considerable spirit and a de 
lightful freshness. The second number was the prelude 
of an opera, “Todten Tanz,” by Joseph Reiter, a well- 
It is of the descriptive style and 


The work, 


known local composer. 
presents a weak imitation of Richard Strauss. 
which is new, was receiving its first performance; the au- 
thor was present in the audience, and was called upon the 
stage six or eight times. 

In the Bruckner Symphony, No. 5, Herr Loéwe failed to 


some 


Perhaps it is as well 


if allowed to 


tightly hold the reins of command 
that he failed, as the slowness of the tempi, 
have full sway, would truly have been intolerable 


= 
. 
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Mme. Charlotte Wyns, from the Opéra Comique, Paris, 
gave a most enjoyable song recital in Kleiner Musikver- 
ein Saal last week. The program was gotten up in Seces- 
the 


same; she was evidently unable to resist the frequent pro- 


sionist style; singer’s costume was an attempt at the 


duction of that weird, unholy, nasal effect which is such a 


favorite with the French school; occasional echoes from 


the Opéra Comique were likewise unsuppressible; but the 


admirable declamation of the Schumann, Saint-Saéns, 
Chaminade and Augusta Holmés numbers amply con- 
doned for lesser offenses, and Madame Wyns’ rich, full 


voice and highly artistic singing have left a deep impres- 


sion on all who heard her. The song recital was not 
Madame Wyns’ first appearance in Vienna this season. 
On December 3, at the Rosé Quartet concert, she sang a 


Glick aria and “In questa Tomba,” of Beethoven. 
= € 


A most interesting event is announced for Monday, De 
cember 16. Assisted by players from the Opéra, the Rosé 
Quartet will give the Beethoven Septuor and the Schubert 
Octet. Gutheil-Shoder has been engaged as soloist. 

Sse FS 

Fraulein Sironi, of the Opera, has composed a ballet, 
which has been weighed in the balance by the dread Mah- 
wanting. It will be 
The pre- 


miére’s return to health after her severe illness is a matter 


ler; has been found not entirely 


granted performance some time this season. 


of sincere congratulation. cS. S&S i. 





Concert AT ANNAPOLIS, Mp.—Society at Annapolis, Md., 
which, as a matter of course, is mainly official, is taking 
a warm interest in the forthcoming concert to be given 


at St. John’s College on Wednesday evening, January 8. 


The program, a highly attractive one, will be given by 
J. C. van Hulsteyn, violinist; Pietro Minetti, baritone, 
and Emmanuel Wad, pianist, as follows: 
Sonata for piano and violin : ‘ Grieg 
Messrs. Wad and Van Hulsteyn 
Songs for baritone 
Les Amoureux 
Sérénade Caractéristique ( Mine 
Violin soli— 
Adagio . ° ove eeecee Spohr 
Prest snows , Tartir 
Mr. Van Hulsteyn 
Prologue from Pagliac« _ Leoncava 
Mr. Minetti. 
Piano sol 
Ballade in A flat major - ee" Chopin 
Nocturne in F sharp major... Ch 
Two Etudes Choy 
Mr. Wad. 
Violin sol 
rhe Swan Saint-Saéns 
Spanish Dance Sarasate 
Mr. Van Hulsteyn 
Baritone Il Sogno Mercadante 
(With v n obliga ) 
Mr. Minetti 
FrRaULEIN Von Gevtper.—The Strassburger Post, speak 


tenor Bertram to Metz, writes that 


artists do not suffer 


ing of the visit of the 


it shows that it proves that the local 
from the presence of the singer of the Court Opera: 


“In ‘The 


Senta; Herr Tottmayr, as Daland, and Trostorff, as 


Flying Dutchman’ Fraulein von Gelder, as 


Eric 
contributed to the success of the performance, and were 
storm of applause seldom seen in this 


rewarded with a 


theatre. Now that the singers have resumed their serious 
studies the expectations placed some years ago in the young 
Gelde ec, 


who, on the opening day, as Briinnhilde, found some diffi 


beginners have been fully realized Fraulein von 


culties in the acoustics of the house, has quickly become 


familiar with them, and in a series of roles—to mention 
only Leonore in ‘Fidelio,’ and the Countess in ‘Le Nozze 
di Figaro’—proved herself to be a valuable dramatic 


singer.” 


a progtam 


ippreciative 


Musicals, of 
Mehan, of New York, as accompanist 


sociation was 


SICAL 


(PLU BS. 


has a Treble Clef Club 














Temple, Tex 


I'he Chopin Club, of Lynn, Mass., has just given a con 
cert 
George R. Ewan is conductor of the Mendelssohn Cho- 
ral Club, of Roseville, N. J 
The Morning Musicals, of Syracuse, N. Y 
December 18 
ident Dr. R. A. Heritage di- 


(Wash.) Oratorio Society 


gave an 
interesting program on 
W. A. Aldrich is 
rector of the 
The Mozart Symphony Club, of New York, was booked 
December 18 


pre and 


1 
»pokane 


ior a concert in Cleveland, Ohio. on 


rhe first concert of the second season of the Camden 
(N. J.) Symphony Society took place on December 17. 

The Musical Club, of Hudson, Ohio, was entertained 
recently at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Eilsworth 

At the first rehearsals of the Chaminade Club, Syracuse, 
N. Y., study of the cantata, “Rose of Avondale,” was 
begun 

The Hoboken (N. J.) Quartet Club has just given a 
successful concert, under the direction of its new con- 
ductor, Prof. Emil Rey] 

The annual fall concert of the Euterpean Club and 
Oratorio Society was held in Allentown, Pa., on Decem- 


ber 10 before a large and appreciative audience 


The Choral Union gave “The Coming of the King,” by 
Dudley Buck, in the Auditorium, Topeka, Kan., on De- 
cember 26, in connection with the State Teachers’ Asso- 
« tion 

The executive committee of the Littleton (N. H.) Mu- 

1 Association has ged Mrs. Marie Nassau, of Phila- 





elphia, and Clarence B. Shirley, of Boston, as soloists 
OT a concert 

Spokane, Wash.,is to have a musical festival in Febru 
ry lasting for three days. Soloists have been engaged 
nd the affair is under the auspices of the Spokane Ora- 
torio Society 


Section 3 of the Musical Coterie, under the manage- 


ment of Misses Marie Rumbough and Sallie Peay, gave 


recently at Little Rock, Ark., to a large and 
audience 
Miss the Morning 


, on December 13, with Mrs. 


Anna before 


Gertrude Clark 


Syracuse N Y 


sung 


She gave a varied 


program, mostly of modern music 


(Ga.) Concert 


Atlanta As- 
given on the evening of December 16, Miss 


The second concert of the 
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Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano, and William H. Rieger, 
tenor, being the soloists. 

The first meeting of the Woman’s Choral Club since its 
organization was perfected occurred last week at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. E. A. Peden, Houston, Tex., which is to be 
the permanent place of meeting. 

The People’s Choral Union, a new musical organization 
to be devoted to the study of popular music, is to be 
formed in Bath, Me., after the holidays. Arthur Dun- 
ning, of Bath, is to be the conductor. 

It is said that the finest choral singing heard this season 
in Newark, N. J., was that of the Arion Society, at its 
concert on December 14, when Miss Dorothy Harvey 
and Hans Kronold were the soloists. 

The second concert of the Toronto (Ont.) Conserva- 
tory String Quartet took place on December 12. The 
quartet, which consists of Mrs. Drechsler Adamson, Miss 
Lina D. Adamson, Miss Lena M. Hayes and Henry S. 
Saunders, was assisted by Napier Durand and Mr. Drum- 
mond, 

The Lyric Club, an organization of Newark, N. J., 
women, inaugurated its third season by giving a concert 
in the New Auditorium, with the assistance of Julian 
Walker, baritone, and Joseph Eller, oboeist, as soloists. 
The principal choral number was Rheinberger’s “Legend 
of a Day.” 

At Springfield, Ohio, on December 5, the Choral So- 
ciety of Wittenberg College gave a recital in the college 
chapel. The chorus consists of about fifty voices under the 
direction of Prof. W. D. Lewis and Prof. Charles Hal- 
stein. The first part of the program was given by the 
faculty, assisted by Miss Anna L. May, of Dalton. 

The fourth recital of the Woman’s Musical Club was 
given at Wheeling, W. Va., on December 14. The inter- 
preters of the music were Mrs, W. E. Krupp, Mrs. Frank 
Hupp and Miss Gertrude McConnaughy, pianists; Mrs. 
Herbert Riheldaffer and Mrs. Charles B. Cooke, vocal 
scloists, and Mrs. Zou Hastings Frazier, Mrs. Frederic 
F. Faris, Miss Cornelia Stifel and Miss Martha Ott in 
concerted work. 

The Schumann Club, Bangor, Me., held an interesting 
meeting recently. Selections were played from Paderew- 
ski and Heller, and songs given by Chadwick and Schu- 
bert; also an instrumental number from Schubert’s Quar- 
tet in G minor. The selected numbers on the program 
were a Nocturne in B flat, by Paderewski, and a song, 
“The Dancer,” by Chadwick”; while the opening duet was 
a Polish melody instead of a Polish dance. 

The Handel Choral Society, of the West End, Pittsburg, 
Pa., gave its first concert early in the month. Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” was sung with a quintet of soloists and 
orchestral support. The singing of the “Stabat Mater” 
was preceded by a short informal concert, the singers 
being Miss Lyda Simcox and David T. Moore, with 
Charles M. Couch accompanist. The other soloists were 
Mrs. Edwin Miller, Mrs. Bertha Moore Sloan, A. H. 
Busby and L. E. Vierheller. 

Among the well-known musicians of St. Paul, Minn., 
who are singing with the Choral Club are Miss E. M. 
Alcott, Miss Alice T. Monfort, Mrs. W. B. Dixon, Mrs. 
Merrill, Mrs. N. N. McFarran, Mrs. M. S. Punderson, 
Miss Lindsey, Miss Northrop, Mrs. Von Enke, Mrs. Paul 
Zumbach, Miss Alice C. Officer, Miss Erne Constans, 
Miss Nellie A. Hope, Mrs. Martin Olds, Mrs. William 
Thurston, Mrs. C. B. Yale, W. C. Gordon, J. M. Kantor, 
J. C. Myron, Charles McWilliam, H. E. Phillips, Frank- 


v 


lyn Forster, John Jaeger and J. F. Starkey. Among 





nison Van Vleck, now of Ashland, Wis., returned to St. 
Paul to assist in a recent concert, and his brother, Henry 
Van Vleck, was also in the chorus. 

Miss Eda Kellar and Miss Louise Perley gave a vocal 
and piano recital for the Matinee Musical Club, of Fre- 
mont, Ohio, the first week in December, 

The committee having in charge the arrangements for 
the festival convention of the Minnesota State Music 
Teachers’ Association, to be held next May in St. Paul, 
held a meeting recently. Gerard Tonning, of Duluth; 
Mr. Ober-Hoffer, of Minneapolis, and Carl Heilmaier, of 
St. Paul, are members of the program committee. The 
officers of the association are the following teachers of 
music: President, Clarence A. Marshall, Minneapolis; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Jennie Pinch, St. Paul; first vice- 
president, Charles A. Fisher, St. Paul; auditor, W. A. 
Wheaton, St. Paul. 

Glenn Hall was the soloist at the concert of the Mozart 
Club, at Madison, Wis., early in December. The mem- 
bership of the Mozart Club is as follows: Dr. J. D. Pur- 
cell, J. E. Wilkinson, Carl M. Thomas, Nissen P. Sten- 
jem, Louis Purcell, L. E. M. Hanson, Fred Noll, Dr. J. 
W. Vance, Arthur Hickman, Claude A. Abel, H. C. 
Brown, John Simpson, Edward Swain, Dr. Byron H. 
Tusler, Frank Kessenich, C. R. Kayser, A. J. Quigley, H. 
M. Hardy, Rob R. Hiestand, Arthur Schaus, S. C. Mor- 
ris, Leonard M. Nelson, John R, Cady, Alexius H. Baas, 
William G. Fry, A. T. Torgeson, A. C. Nielson, George 
Raymond, Harry V. Ross and E. F. Appleby. The offi- 
cers are: President, Leonard M. Nelson; vice-president, 
William G. Fry; secretary, Rob R. Hiestand; treasurer, 
Dr. J. W. Vance; director, 

The musically inclined people of St. Albans, Vt., to the 
number of thirty-five, met recently to organize a festival 
chorus. Charles D. Watson was elected chairman. M. D. 
Greene and C. H. Harvey explained the purpose of the 
meeting, which was to organize a musical association that 
will embrace within its membership all the St. Albans 
people who like to sing, it being many years since St. 
Albans has enjoyed one of those old-time popular cho- 
ruses. Those present voted that a canvass of the city be 
made between now and January 1, and if a sufficient 
number of subscribers be obtained that rehearsals be be- 
gun with the new year. The choice of a conductor was 
not made, but the names of Dr. John Sheerar and Henry 
W. Hatch have been mentioned. A board of managers 
numbering fifteen was chosen to have charge of canvass- 
ing the city. After the election of these officers the meet- 
ing adjourned: President, F. Stewart Stranahan; vice- 
president, C. H. Harvey; secretary, John M. Thorne; 
treasurer, W. D. Allen. 








Sevcik—Kubelik. 


LMOST simultaneously with the arrival of Kubelik, 
the Bohemian violinist, comes the announcement 
of the publication of the “School of Technic,” which has 
been instrumental in developing in this mere boy such 
consummate powers of execution as he possesses; for it is 
only by years of persistent and intense application and well 
directed practice of technical difficulties that Kubelik has 
been able to accomplish such dazzling results as are ex- 
hibited by him in his public performances. 

Kubelik is a native of Nusle, a small village in Bohemia, 
and early in life became a pupil of Professor Sevcik, a 
teacher in the Conservatory of Prague, and remained with 
him during his entire course of seven years’ training. Dur- 


Concerto with his own cadenza, at one of the conserva- 
tory concerts. 

“The Sevcik Violin School,” says one of his pupils, “is 
a life work, comprising the whole range of violin technic, 
unequalled on account of its gradational qualities and 
completeness, for it leaves no muscle undeveloped,” and 
as he (Sevcik) remarks to a friend (reluctant to praise 
his own work): “There are no rifts nor holes in my 
works! Everything is bridged; all sorts of technic go 
hand in hand; nothing is left to chance.” 

The Semitone system, which constitutes one of the most 
important characteristics of the Sevcik method for begin- 
ners, and distinguishes it from all the old schools of violin 
playing, is published in seven numbers, or in one volume, 
complete; and consists of a systematic study of the finger- 
ing of the semitones between the different fingers, without 
reference to their positions in the scales. 

There are also supplementary studies of the shake from 
the first to the sixth positions; exercises in thirds, sixths, 
octaves and tenths; preparatory studies in double stop- 
ping in thirds, sixths, octaves and tenths; and forty varia- 
tions in easy styles, ior practice in the various styles of 
bowing, all treated in an entirely original and comprehen- 
sive manner. Each of these is published under a sep- 
arate opus, and is to be used in connection with the 
method for beginners. A complete school of bowing tech- 
nic, consisting of 4,000 exercises, progressively graded 
from the very beginning up to the complete training of 
the right hand, is also published under a separate opus, 
and is the most complete set of graded bowing exercises 
ever written. 

A school of violin technic, embracing the study of the 
positions from the first to the seventh, double, triple and 
quadruple stopping, pizzicato and harmonies, for more 
advanced pupils is supplementary to all the other studies. 
If Sevcik’s works are to be judged by their fruits, it need 
only be said the eminent violin virtuosi Michel de Sicard, 
Serbelow, Siissermann and Ondricek, as well as Jan Ku 
belik, the Bohemian Paganini, were all pupils of the mas- 
ter of the science of violin teaching, and in every instance 
laud their master. 

The B. F. Wood Music Company, of Boston, has taken 
the agency for the United States for all of the Sevcik 


technical works. 


“EL.yjAH” IN Mt. Vernon.—Alfred Hallam’s Musical 
Society gave “Elijah” last week at the Presbyterian 
Church, the chorus numbering 100 voices, singing with 
much elasticity and effectiveness under his skilled baton. 
Thorough preparation was evident, bespeaking a great per- 
formance of Parry’s “Judith” next to be given. The 
church was filled, and the performance most commendable 
in all respects. 

Of the soloists Dr. Carl Dufft led; his was a masterly 
assumption of the role of the Prophet, and he got great 
applause. Anita Rio’s voice is lyric, well suited to such 
works as “The Holy City,” but lacking in all needed to 
make “Hear Ye, Israel” dramatic; she, however, used her 
voice with consummate skill, never exceeding its bounds. 
Neither the alto nor the tenor needs space devoted to their 
part, for both were sadly ineffective. Theirs was at best 
conscientious endeavor. Charles Heinroth, at the organ, 
was the backbone of the whole performance, while the lad 
Ferns sang the “Youth” in time and tune, 

Conductor Hallam certainly has a good chorus, schooled 
to a high degree of efficiency, well worthy a metropolitan 
audience; he received numerous congratulations on the 
success of the oratorio. A large number of out of town 


people were present. 























these are the best known choir singers in the city. Den- ing his last year at the conservatory he played Brahms’ a 
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Miss Martha Walther gave a recital at Norfolk, Va., 
last week. 

Miss Ella Harter is the new organist at Zion Church, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Thomas Impett gave a ballad recital at Bennington, Vt., 
December 14. 
Porterfield, o 
of a concert company. 

Mrs. Charles M. Wilson is < 
circles in Ky. 

Mrs. Joseph Reynolds is organist of the Central Baptist 
Church, Memphis, 

Pupils of Mrs. Norman N. McFarran 
at St Minn. 
A recital was given at Pasadena, Cal., 

Arnold Krauss at Miss Orton’s school 


Miss Grace f Richmond, Ind., is a member 


1 recent addition to musical 


Louisville, 


Tenn. 

appeared in re 
cital recently Paul, 
on December 11 
by 


Miss Edythe Belmont Lott, of Detroit, Mich., sang at a 
concert in Bay City Thanksgiving week. 

The thirty-fifth recital of the Scranton (Pa.) Conserva- 
tory of Music was given on December 17 


J. Lewis Browne gave an organ recital at Atlanta, Ga 


on the 12th, assisted by Mrs. M. M. O’Brien 

Prof. Walter S. Sprankle gave the twenty-eighth piano 
recital at his studio, Indian: , Ind., on December 18 

Mrs. Charlotte Bord Gi sae’ sang at a musical in Water- 
ford, N. Y., recently, with Miss Mary Weaver as accom 
panist. 

Richard Reece, tenor, has been engaged to sing next 


year in the Silliman Memorial Presbyterian Church, Co 


hoes, N _ & 
Mrs. Gertrude Walker-Egbert and Prof. Alexander 
Buel Trowbridge were soloists at a recent concert in 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
The pupils of Mrs 


I's music 


N. Ny 
10 at 


1 
class gave a 


Mrs Atwood, 


Atwooc 
musical on December the home of 
Albans, Vt. 

At Delawa 
was given a number of students 
School of Music 

The larg« 


weekly 


re, Ohio, on the 1oth, an interesting program 


by in the Ohio Wesleyan 
st audience of the season attended the regular 
of the (Me.) Piano 
School on the 12th. 

Miss Maud Morrison, Harold Henry, 
Sinnott and Mr. Winton were the 
cert in Lawrence, Kan. 

A studio recital was held on December 16 by Mrs. C. B 
Mattison, pianist, at Schenectady, N. Y. Mrs. Mattison 
was assisted by C. M. P. Huska, tenor. . 

Miss Marie Margarette Pulcher gave a song recital, as 
sisted by Marshall Pease and Mrs. Alice Finley at Ladies 
Library Hall, in Pontiac, Mich., on the 12th. 

H. P. Ecker has just given his 530th recital 
gheny (Pa.) Carnegie Music Hall, 
being Miss Anna Vera Sheibler and W 
given at the Ontario College. 
11th, by Misses McTaggart and Rice 
ayed the accompaniments for Miss Rice 


recital f the Bangor 


pupils « 


Miss Becker, Miss 


ioists at a recent con 


Alle 
the assisting soloists 
H. Eberle. 


Ladies’ 


at the 


A concert was 
Whitby, on the 
Miss Smart pl 

At Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Sangster’s pupils are preparing 


THE 
ONLY 


CARNEGIB HALL. Address Communications: 


PADEREWSKI—" Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and 
complete knowledge of her art.’ 


HANS RICHTER —“ I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 


“ LESCHETIZKY” 


Named after PROF. THEO. LE-CHETIZKY, of Vienna, by bis special permiss'on. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 
PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 
147 W. 
LESCHETIZKY—" Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.’ 


for their midwinter piano recital, which promises to be 
of special interest, as Mr. Sangster will close the program 
himself with a group of selections. 

Miss Carrie Estelle Williams, pupil of Elvin Singer, and 


Miss Louise Burns appeared at a concert in Richmond, 


Mich., Thanksgiving night, scoring a most pronounced 
success. 

Charles E. Mayhew, Mrs. Ada L. Harrington, Mrs 
Helen L. Bassett, Regis J. Cloutier and Homer E. Wil 


liams gave a recital of familiar songs at Worcester on 
the 13th. 

The chorus of local professional singers recently organ- 
ized at Detroit, Mich., under the leadership of G. Arthur 
will their first Light Guard 
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possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 








Room of the White House on the sth. Among the dis- 
tinguished guests present were the British Ambassador 
and Lady Pauncefote, Ambassador and Mrs. Choate, Sen 


ator Allison, Senator and Mrs. Burrows, Senator Kean, 
Miss Kean, Assistant Secretary of State and Mrs, Hill, 
General and Mrs. Corbin, Representative Littauer, Mrs 


Van Rensselaer Cruger and Miss Roosevelt 


Among the members of Mrs. Kelley’s class at Summit, 


N. J., are Chauncey Hickok, Nelson Green, Mollie Hill, 
Elsie McMane, Albion Buckley, Edgar Buckley, Herbert 
Buckley, Mary Voegtlin, Rose Voegtlin, Amy Drumm, 
Frank Helms, Kittie Chandler, Gertrude Luhden, Flor- 
ence Luhden, Charlotte Tenbrooke, John Owens, Edna 
Wright, Mabel Kemp, Ethel Nelson, Ethel Kelley, Caro- 
lyn B. Reeve, Mrs. Littell and Miss M. LaRue. 
The following program was given by pupils of E. H 
Botefuhr at Pittsburg, Kan., on December 12: 
Berceuse, 7 \ r Mozart 
Sam Turk and Mark Sandfort 
Allegretto Berwald 
Abbie Coulter 
Canzonetta Hollender 
Hat Baily 
And € Hamer 
Edit I k 
gatelle Scharwenka 
B e Be 
Spring .. ..Gounod 
Nightingale De Koven 
I n Walke 
Noc a ... Schuett 
Merle Mille 
For Love of You Hastings 
Mrs. Pate 
rhe Flatterer Chaminade 
Jennie Baxter 
Water Scene ..Nevin 
( Bot ; 
Fol All I y (w Mascheroni 
Mrs. Ott 
Mazurka de Cor rt Douillet 
Olive Bla 
Last Hope Gottschalk 
Olga Will ims 
Sonata, op. 7 Grieg 
Mrs. Pate 
Concert Polka ° Bartlett 
Ethel Myers. 
Song, Voices and \ Douillet 
Miss I e M. Chase, a pupil of J. Jerome Hayes, and 
t one e the lo sopran> at the Humphrey Street 
Congreg ! Cl h in New Haven, has recently been 
engaged as sopran the Lafayette Presbyterian Church 
Buffalo. She succeeds a singer who will go to the 
West Presby ( h in New York, at which Mrs 
Carl Alves is the contralto, Ericsson F. Bushnell the 
vasso, and W. H. Rieger the tenor. The position is said 
be one of the best in New York State. Miss Chase 
is been ve ry success in concert and recently sang gy the 
Daisy Chain” in Buffalo with great success 
The “Three Songs from Some Verses” so popular in 
Washington on a t of the popularity of Miss Helen 
Hay e author of the words, were presented for the sixth 
time in the capital city on a program of high merit con- 
ng mpositions of Chopin, Dvorak, Chaminade, 
Donizetti, Sa Saéns, Schubert, Schumann and Gounod 
Os Fr Comstock, who sang the first and third 
he group, is a most talented pianist and organist, and 
so the possessor of a baritone voice of beautiful quality 
songs may be obtained from Mrs. Berenice Thomp- 
son, care THe Musicat COURIER 
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Sole Management ot 
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Francis Fischer Powers’ Pupils’ Second Musicale, 


HE second of Francis Fischer Powers’ pupils’ musi- 
cales occurred Friday evening. Mr. Griswold, a 
tenor of artistic temperament, made a _ success, Miss 
Mary Matlack, a mezzo soprano, of lovely quality, de- 
lighted all. Miss Jessie May Baker is a dramatic soprano 
of which Tue MustcaL Courter had something to say a 
few weeks ago. Her place is certainly on the light opera 
stage. Miss Grace Thomas, not yet seventeen years of 
age, has a beautiful voice and sang well. Harvey Merwin 
possesses a beautiful baritone voice of great promise and 
created enthusiasm by his artistic singing. He is prepar- 
ing for the operatic stage and will be a success, possess- 
ing every attribute of a great singer. Many were the ex- 
pressions of delight and satisfaction at the work of Mr. 
Daland; a bass baritone, well placed and under good con- 
trol, united with mature musicianly qualities, rendered his 
singing of Wagner’s “Two Grenadiers” and the rare 
Moszkowski songs enjoyable. Miss Belle Vickers shows 
great improvement, and is rapidly making a name for 
herself. 

One of the hits of the evening was Miss Annette Lang- 
horne. Her contralto voice, vibrant yet mellow, has 
doubled in volume and richness, her attractive personality 
adding much to the success she achieved. Her singing of 
the Gluck Aria will long be remembered. Mr. Searles, 
always a favorite, sang, as he always does, superbly. Miss 
Marguerite Palmiter sang the “Shadow Song” with all 
her usual charm of voice and artistic excellence. Miss 
Margaret Northrop appeared for the first time at these 
musicales. Hers is a dramatic high soprano voice which 
she uses with much skill and intelligence. Her career if 
she chooses may be an enviable one, and will be watched 
with great interest. Carl Gralow closed the program. 
The past year has improved this remarkable voice to a 
degree that brings success most pronounced whenever he 
is heard. Later in the evening Percy Hemus was called 
for, responding, he gave “Where E’er You Walk,” from 
Handel’s “Semele.” Musicians present pronounced Mr. 
Hemus’ interpretation and singing of this aria perfection. 

Following is the program: 

Nocturne im EB, Of. Ge ccccccecccsccvccccvccccsccsesoscesscesoees Chopin 
Harold Briggs 

Oh, That We Two Were Maying.........cccscoccescccccecceeces Nevin 

Clie ty IE: 5 ccc kconticnededddcceta nceuabinguarcnnesouseceudsaceueneee 


Arthur L. Griswold. 


Recitative and Cavatina (Faust)......cccccccccccccccccccccccess Gounod 


Harvey Merwin. 





Spring Is Here........... Seakaewandiumdewesersneceenisssneepseuaee Dick 

Be FOR Fine ccdsiceiccnsetsesscccveccstevscisoccocccceveseseseses Dick 

Wee TORS TGS csccccccscccscccessevessccseveccsvvesdsean Dick 
Miss Mary Matlack, 

Stace of the Gemiater Wight... ccocccccsccccscscccccsosescecesscesne Tours 
NG Finks bcc cn snadcacensavessecsnedaeycacveckvonessevceseteeds Liszt 
Rutherford Stanton. 

Spring Song Gounod 
OGD. vccccdoncowndessussccsadarecwereneeeds cetecedeesepoeeoes Hatton 
Una Voce Poca Fa (Il Barbiere di Seviglia)................. Rossini 
Miss Belle Vickers. 

Canzonet ‘ (hbesasacticlotetuusehinsesasedsscenserue Secchi 
Faithful Johnnie Vieirer ek ctewsbuneeteTiEensetvebiws ... Beethoven 


Richard Wagner 
Bitte, op, 13.... Covdecersreerreorece ovecveces .. Moszkowski 
Und Wussten’s Die Blumen, op. 13..... ‘ ; Moszkowski 
. Moszkowski 


Les Deux Grenadiers 


Madchenaug Madchenaug, op, 13 “mies 
George Goldsmith Daland, 
Ree Tetets Deeitt A TMC Re occ cicwtcceséscvesceeses .Von Fielitz 
O Del Mio Do'ce Ardor. edép asdeeKGes eenineedsaoauanel Gluck 
Miss Annette Langhorne 
PE MU dicikdiednatndGassietakentinnetiasens 
Eich Theee Bialin CHemROGED i aiics cc ccecccvesvesecvcscvseces Wagner 
Miss Jessie Mae Baker. 
Hey Dolly, Ho Dolly. 
John Anderson. ° Harvey Worthington Loomis 


Mendelssohn 


veneawaewes Harvey Worthington Loomis 


George Seymour Lenox, 


ee Oe ee Circ csicéeversstscuscnisedbossecctwontaseal Gounod 
ony Se SOE ives dexcadbenndeesacheunedesaun ee 
Miss Margaret Northrop. 
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OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction, 


WILL RESUME TEACHING ON SEPTEMBER 16, 
Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be 
fore the public 


Stuoio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 

















BRS Tee ccceccccceccensccsecass evececccscocccocccosoreocsccseces Flegier 
BOE Wee enecccceseseseses encenapessocesecces phoseresouseoesecs ..-Hahn 
William Nelson Searles, Jr. 

Shadow Dance (Dinorah)....... udtepbensedsnesstcuvcoscess Meyerbeer 
Miss Marguerite Palmiter. 

DED inciseccinntsacarnincbinesenens ehgeieesueseasoceresseoered Goetz 
Keine Ruh’ Bei Tag und Nacht (Don Juan)..............+- ..Mozart 


Carl Gralow. 
Harold Stewart Briggs, Accompanist. 


RECITALS BY SEVERN PUPILS. 
R. anpD MRS. EDMUND SEVERN gave two pupils’ 
recitals at Pierce’s Hall, Springfield, Mass., on De- 
cember 19 and 20. Piano, voice and violin pupils ap- 
peared to the great credit of their teachers. Mr. Severn’s 
specialty is the violin, and Mrs, Severn teaches both piano 
and voice. The Severns, although now residents of New 
York, continue to spend three days a week in the pro- 
gressive Massachusetts city, and this leaves them with 
three days for their New York classes, which are increas- 
ing every term. The programs given at the Springfield 
recitals follow: 

Piano solo, Pastorale Varié (Mozart), Miss Katherine Londer- 
gan; soprano solo, “When Celia Sings” (Moir), Miss Alice Malley; 
violin solo, Allegretto Grazioso (Wanser), Ethel Wade, ten years 
old; piano solo, Harpe Eolienne (Kruger), Miss Josephine Dame; 
tenor solo, aria from “Reginella” (Braga), Henry M. Allen; violin 
solo, “Titania” (Pappini), Miss Maud Short; piano solo, Prelude 
(Rachmaninoff), Miss Jennie Dorion; contralto solo, “Che Faro 
Euridice” (Glick), Miss Lottie Gould; violin solo, Caprice Bril- 
lante (Ten Have), Roy Creighton; Eleventh Rhapsodie (Liszt), Miss 
Susie O’Grady; soprano solo, “Nita’’ (Cantor), Miss Mabel Clark. 

SECOND PROGRAM. 

Piano solo, Concert Etude (Ravina), Eleanor Cronin, ten years 
old; piano solo, Waltz (Durand), Edith McFee, eleven years old; 
soprano solo, “The Message” (Blumenthal), Mrs. Wilford Dumas; 
violin solo, Caprice (Borowski), Marion Burt, twelve years old; 
piano solo, “‘Kammenoi Ostrow” (Rubinstein), Miss Elsie Easeley; 
violin solo, “‘Legende” (Wieniawski), Miss Annie Thibault; soprano 
solo, “Sayno” (Tosti), Miss Jennie Osgood; piano solo, Concert 
Etude (Chaminade), Miss Alice Hannon; violin solo, Mazourka 
(Severn), Rupert Flynt; soprano solo, “Convienfartis” (Donizetti), 
Miss Clara Dame; piano solo, Theme and Variations (Chaminade), 
Mrs, Edith Snell-Gardner. 








Hanchett. 
te HENRY G. HANCHETT contributed an analyt- 
ical recital to the program of the annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania State Music Teachers’ Association at 
Reading, Pa., last Thursday evening. The Reading Times 
declares that the recital was “the most delightful treat the 
music lovers of Reading have been given for a long time. 
His rendition of each composition was faultless, and 
showed a masterful interpretation of the ideas suggested 
by the composers.” 
The program was: 


G minor Organ Fantaisie..... . Bach- Liszt 


Andante in B flat, op, 62, Consolation............cecseeeeeeees Dussek 
The Adieu, first movement from Sonata in E flat, op. 81..Beethoven 
Canzone, Voi che sapete (Le Nozze di Figaro).................Mozart 
ais Ta a I, WR: Bi icin dd cee cdnoscececscscswnnnceds Saran 
Songs— 

ee I so daercansetes us Se OT SE ee ee Rubinstein 

NE Sin cswcdseksagundisnenudedevcss<>canmamasseenewrn Rubinstein 
Second Ballade, op. 38........... ihe panicahe ka kebdaies Chopin 
Bird as a Prophet, from Forest Scenes, op. 82, No. 7....- Schumann 
Lohengrin’s Reprocf to Blas. ....cccchsccsccccvcccvcscece Wagner-Liszt 


Prudent 
Liszt 


PO Sn TP OS GG WOUND ondccdcenrcecevscosesesenevbsonres 
CHEER TNR os ceccccescesscvccsces roendeenn 

Dr. Hanchett was assisted by Miss Mary R. Denton, of 
New York, whose singing was much enjoyed. 

Dr. Hanchett is announced for a similar recital in Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., early in January, after which he will begin 
work with his newly organized interpretation class for 
young artists and advanced piano students, who will play 
and study at the opening meeting in his studio on Jan- 
uary 9 works by Bach, Mendelssohn and MacDowell. 
This class is a distinct addition to the opportunities for 
music study in this city, and should secure a very large 


enrollment. 
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once more reported as being ended. The heirs of Brahms, 
the Czerny Society, the Society of Friends of Music, and 
the Franz Liszt Union are tired of litigation and appeals 
from one court to another and spending money on lawyers, 
and have come to some understanding. Brahms left prop- 
erty worth 202,163 florins. 


Se = 

The celebrated harpist, Antonio Zamara, died lately in his 
eighty-second year. He was born at Milan, and went in 
youth to Vienna, and became a pupil of Sechter. In 1842 
he was engaged as first harpist at the Imperial Opera, and 
held that position for fifty years. After his retirement he 
continued to give lessons. For twenty years he was also 
professor of the harp at the Vienna Conservatory. He 
left many compositions for this instrument, and for violin, 
‘cello and horn. 
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The Paris Opéra Comique has accepted an opera, “The 
Moonlight Sonata,” music by Benedictus, text by Judith 
Gautier, the subject being the love affair of Beethoven 
and Julia Guicciardi. 

oe ee 
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At Strassburg a three-act comic opera, “Claudio Monte- 
verde,” by Adolf Oreosen, has been produced with suc- 
cess. It is somewhat in the style of “Verdi's “Falstaff.” 
The hero is not the title part, but the Duke of Mantua, 
a baritone part. 

J €& 

In Weimar, a dramatic tone poem, “Manfred,” by Hans 
von Bronsart, who also wrote the text, had its first per- 
formance lately. The story is quite modern, although 
the action is laid in the period of the Renaissance, being 
the story of a young composer who as a representative of 
the classical tendency is not recognized by the worship- 
ers of the modern school. He deserts Maria in order 
to wed a countess. Maria dies of a broken heart, and 
when Manfred is just about to be betrothed formally, h 
breaks with the countess, is wounded in a duel, fancx 
himself in an attack of fever to be standing at the Day of 
Judgment, repents and is redeemed. The music is better 
than the treatment. The work had in places great effect. 


J & 


The management of the City Theatre of Leipsic is in- 
tending to supply a long felt want of persons addicted to 
the Christmas present habit. It will issue a booklet con- 
taining ten tickets at a mark apiece, good for a year at any 
performance. 

es = 

Villiers de L’Isle Adam and some of his Wagnerian 
friends once on a time made a pilgrimage to Triebschen, 
where the author of “Lohengrin” was then residing. Wag- 
ner, after his sojourn in Paris, flattered himself not only 
that he spoke French, but also the slang of the boulevards 
Nay, so proud was he of his knowledge of the language 
that he loved to make puns on it. The French pilgrims ar- 
rived at Triebschen, and were invited to dinner. The chief 
ornament of the table was a fish with parsley trimmings. 
Wagner, with a sly glance at his guests, pointed to the 
trout and said “Gombadriode.” The Frenchmen re- 
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mained silent; a vague astonishment was depicted on their 
faces, while their host’s countenance was illuminated by a 
radiant smile. ‘“Gombadriode,” he repeated. “Yes, gom- 
badriode, Druide, brétre Gaulois.” And the poet of “Par- 
sifal” broke like one of the Homeric gods into a fit of un- 
extinguishable laughter. 


Cincinnati Press Praises Miss Liebling, 


ECEMBER 13 and 14 Miss Estella Liebling was the 
soloist at the Symphony concerts in Cincinnati, of 
which Frank Van der Stucken is the conductor. The fol- 
lowing are comments on her singing, taken from the daily 
papers: 

Those who heard Miss Estelle Liebling at the Symphony Orchestra 
concert Friday afternoon, and again last evening, must have been 
convinced that this young American singer is an artist in all that 
the word implies. Her singing of the Bell Song, from the opera 
“Lakmé,” by Delibes, was something of a revelation. She is pos 
sessed of a rare soprano voice, of unusually sweet and sympathetic 
qualities, even in its entire compass and warm in all registers. Her 
upper tones are a marvel in clarity, trueness as to pitch, and her 
technic is excellent. It would be unjust to Miss Liebling, how- 
ever, to assert that her powers have reached maturity. Already an 
artist of ability, she certainly bids fair to rank with the most famous 
singers of her day.—Enquirer. 


THE SOLOIST, ESTELLE LIEBLING SCORES A SUCCESS 

The soloist, Estelle Liebling, was a new quantity and well re 
ceived. She sang the Bell aria from ‘“‘Lakmé” and three miscel- 
laneous numbers—“‘In Waldeseinsamkeit,” by Brahms; “Die Bek- 
ehrte,” by Stange, and “Die Nachtigall,” by Alabieff. She has a 
light coloratura voice, the purity of which is without alloy Her 
selections were for a high soprano, and C, D and E above the staff 
seemed to be in her range without difficulty. She was quite equal 
to the demands of embellishment in the “Lakmé” aria. Her trill 
was perfect, her intonation absolutely sure and her portamento ex 
quisitely turned.—Enquirer. 


MISS LIEBLING MADE EXCELLENT IMPRESSION. 


Miss Estelle Liebling, the American singer, made a success yes 
terday afternoon at the second Symphony concert given at Music 
Hall. Personally, Miss Liebling makes a good impression, even 
before she begins to sing, since she is devoid of mannerisms and is 
graceful. Her voice is of unusual range; indeed, she almost attains 
the topmost note of some of the most renowned singers, and in the 
cadenza of her aria yesterday took F in altissimo. The aria chosen 
was the extremely difficult Bell Song, by Delibes. The colora 
ture is elaborate and keeps the singer far above the range of the 
ordinary voice most of the time.—Commercial Tribune. 


Harry J. Fettows.—The friends of Harry J. Fellows, 
the tenor, will be pleased to hear that he has recovered 
from a serious illness and resumed his tour with the 
Leonora Jackson Company at Wilkesbarre, Pa., Decem 
ber 25. Among the last concert notices of this popular 


artist were the following: 


When the well-known tenor appeared upon the platform friends 
who have observed his successes in the world of music joined with 
numerous admirers in giving him a veritable Chautauqua welcome 
Mr. Fellows manifested his high artistic ability in his solos, and that 
capability of expression and style which justifies his position in the 
musical world to-day.—Jamestown (N. Y.) Morning Post. 





Harry J. Fellows captivated the audience with his fine tenor voice 
Ithaca (N. Y.) Daily News 


He has a frme voice, strong, well schooled and of large range, and 
his enunciation is worthy of special mention.—Ithaca (N. Y.) Daily 
Journal 


Portraits of Successful 
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appress E. M. BOWMAN, 


Piano and Theory Studio, Steinway Hall, New York. 


AVIS H. BLEWETT. 


Associate of the American College of Musicians. (Pupil of E. M. Bowman.) §Planist, Organist and a leading teacher in St. Louis, Mo 
Studio in the Odéon 





DATES FOR MASON & HAMLIN 

CONCERT GRANDS. 
1902, 

H EREWITH is given a list of dates and cities 
and organizations and artists—pianists par- 
ticularly—representing events and their environ- 
ments of which the Mason & Hamlin concert grand 
piano is a prominent participating feature. There 
is a good deal to be said about this. It would be 
impossible to get up a list of this kind, with its asso- 
ciations as seen herewith, if the instrument itself were 
not artistic in its structure and in its responding 
qualities. No such a list could be created, no such 
a list could be gathered, no such a list could he 
founded—there would be no reason for such a list 
unless the instrument itself which is associated with 
it were in absolute concord and agreement with 
the facts and events of which it becomes a part. 
Furthermore, we want to say another word: The 
Mason & Hamlin pianos represent an advance in 
piano construction which is truly gratifying to every 
musical intelligence. They are beautiful through- 
out, and they give the utmost satisfaction to the sci- 


entific and wsthetic sentiment of the musical mind. 
Tuesday, January 7, Troy, N. Y., recital Bauer 
Thursday, January 9, 11:30 a. m., rehearsal, Symphony, Boston. . Bauer 
lhursday, January 9, p. m., Symphony, Cambridge Bauer 
Friday afternoon, January 10, Symphony, Boston Bauer 
Saturday, January 11, p. m., Symphony, Boston - Bauer 
Monday, January 13, Symphony, Philadelphia.. Sauer 
Tuesday, January 14, Symphony, Baltimore... Sauer 
Thursday, January 16, Symphony, New York : ... Bauer 
Thursday, January 16, Baltimore recital.. Hutcheson 


Friday, January 17, Symphony, Brooklyn................+e+++0+: Bauer 
Monday, January 20, Kneisel Quartet, Philadelphia Hutcheson 
Tuesday, January 21, Steinert Hall, Boston........ sescosvccccssee 
Tuesday, January 21, Kneisel Quartet, New York city . Hutcheson 
Wednesday, January 22, Symphony, Providence Bauer 
Friday, January 24, Ann Arbor recital . Bauer 
Saturday, January 25, New York........... ; cece Bendix 
Monday, January 27, Indianapolis Orchestra.. Sauer 
Tuesday, January 28, Apollo Club, St. Louis, Mo Bauer 
Thursday, January 30, Mendelssohn Choir, Toronto. Sauer 


Hutcheson 
Hutcheson 


Thursday, January 30, Baltimore recital 
Tuesday, February 4, Marcosson Quartet, Cleveland 


Friday, February 7, Cincinnati Orchestra.. Bauer 
Saturday, February 8, Cincinnati Orchestra.. . Sauer 
Tuesday, February 11, Boston recital....... . 3auer 
Thursday, February 13, rehearsal, New York, Philadelphia Bauer 
Friday, February 14, New York, Philadelphia Jauer 
Saturday, February 15, New York, Philadelphia.... bids .. Bauer 
Monday, February 17, Atlanta recital..............seseeeeeees Bauer 
Saturday, February 22, New York..............ssse0e: .... Bendix 
Thursday, February 27, rehearsal, Symphony Orchestra, 

ID dcccncdbsnnensscnstededeestorneatsisenst . Hutcheson 
Thursday, February 27, rehearsal, Phil adelphia Orchestra ....- Bauer 
Friday, February 28, Symphony Orchestra, Boston.. . Hutcheson 
Friday, February 28, Philadelphia Orchestra.. preeuen Bauer 
Saturday, March 1, Philadelphia Orchestra....... pousceudeses Bauer 
Saturday, March 1, Symphony Orchestra, Boston..........Hutcheson 
Sunday, March 2, St. Botolph Club.......... .. Hutcheson 
Tuesday, March 4, Boston recital. _— onteenneensel 
Thursday, March 6, Pittsburg Orchestra rehearent — . Bauer 
Friday, March 7, Pittsburg Orchestra........ es 
Saturday, March 8, Pittsburg Orchestra.......... secescenc le 
Monday, March 10, Boston recital...........sscsecsescecess Hutcheson 
Monday, March 10, New York recital............ccccccscsecsccces Bauer 


“PIL S 


Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn. | 
Organ Privileges in New York and Brooklyn. | 
| 





Mr. HERMANN KLEIN 


has opened a studio for instruction in 


SINGING and DICTION 
—IN— 
ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH and ITALIAN, 
AT (20 West 7ist Street, NEW YORK. 


Mr. Kleia submits the following letter from Mme. Adelina Patti— 
(Baroness Cederstrom): 


CRAIG-Y-NOS CASTLE, November 12, 1901 
DEAR MR. KLEIN: 

I have received your letter of November 8, announcing 
your approaching departure for New York, and your inten- 
tion of settling in that city as a teacher of singing. I think 
the Americans are to be most heartily congratulated, and I 
feel sure they will appreciate your excellent method and 
your great music al ability. I remember quite well studying 
two of Wagner's songs with you some years ago 

Wishing you every success, and hoping to see you in 
London before you sail, with kind remembrances from my- 
self and my husband, believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 


Signed ) ADELINA PATTI CEDERSTROM, 
Thursday, March 13, Musical Art Society, Washington... Bauer 
Friday, March 14, Peabody Institute, Baltimore Bauer 
Monday, March 17, New York recital Bauer 
Thursday, March 20, Baltimore recital Hutcheson 
Saturday, March 22, New York Bendix 
Tuesday, March 25, Oberlin : Bauer 
Thursday, March 27, Thomas Orchestra, Chicag rehearsal . Bauer 
Friday, March 28, Thomas Orchestra, Chicago, rehearsal ...»- Bauer 
Saturday, March 29, Thomas Orchestra, Chicago, rehearsal . Bauer 
Monday, March 31, Minneapolis recital .. Bauer 
Wednesday, April 2, Minneapolis recital .. Bauer 
Monday, April 7, Boston, Kneisel Quartet Bauer 
Tuesday, April 8, New York, Kneisel Quartet Bauer 
Tuesday, April 22, Syracuse , Bauer 


Thursday, April 24, Baltimore recital Hutcheson 


Anderson-Baernstein. 
HESE two well-known artists returned from their 
Western trip of three weeks last Saturday, and just 
in time to be pressed into service at short notice to sing 
“The Messiah” in New York, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, in place of Esther Palliser and Whitney Tew. 

This ends the fall season of 1901, and proved to be the 
busiest of their career. During the next four months 
they will be heard in New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, St. Louis, Detroit, St. Paul, Mineapolis and Toledo, 
besides many cities where they give annual festivals. 


PRESENTATION TO E. M. Bowman.—In emphasis of 
Christmas good wishes the Temple Choir presented their 
conductor, E. M. Bowman, on Christmas morning, with a 
fine marble replica of Cipriani’s well-known bust, “I] Pen 
seroso,” mounted on a pedestal of chaste design. John E 
Orchard made the presentation. 

Percy Hemus.—This baritone continues to make friends 
whenever and wherever he sings, especially pleasing his 
hearers at the Waldorf-Astoria last week when he sang 
‘The Minstrel Boy,” by Shelley, and “At Twilight,” by 
Nevin 


~= HOSEA 


BARITONE. 


Or, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
131 E. 17th St., New York. 


123 West 80th St. 












VIOLIN VALUE 


A Violin bought by our Original and 
unique plan becomes simply an invest- 
ment. itis always worth exactly what 
you paid for it. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate. We carry the largest line of 
fine and rare Violinsin America. Good 
ones, Sup. Easy payments, if desired. 

Lar ge, handsomely illustrated 
Violin Cat FREE on request 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER Co. 

E. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0, 
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Direction of EDWARD STEVENS and ALBERT SUTHERLAND.—M«, J, MURPHY, Representative, 
FOR TERMS AND DATES, SPECIAL RECITALS OR CONCERTS,’ ADDRESS 


Room 3 New Zealand Building, 37th Street and Broadway, NEW YORK GITY. 
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And Her Company of Assisting European Artists, 
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American Tour of 

PABLO CASALS, Violoncellist. 

MOREAU , Pianist. 

America, | MAQUARRE, Fiutist. 
HEATHE GREGORY, Basso. 


Opening, Colonial Theatre, Boston, November 26. 


First 
Appearance 
In 


WEBER PIANO USED. 
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W ELCOME, tgo2! And a Happy New Waa to 
all readers of THE Musicat Courter! 


T= ladies are bitterly complaining of the inky 

programs at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Judging from last week’s repertory, a change of 
program is needed all round. 





(= of the many witty things to be found in the 

last volume of “Liszt’s Letters to Princess 
Carolyne Sayn-Wittgenstein”—just published by 
Breitkopf & Hartel, and to be reviewed later—is 
the bon mot of Count Jules Andrassy: “I under- 
stand nothing of music, but I understand Liszt.” 
The aged virtuoso quotes this in a letter dated from 
Budapest, March, 1883. Its only parallel may be 
found in George Moore’s “Confessions of a Young 
Man,” who speaks of the mythical composer Ca- 
baner—is he a myth?—and his music: “Music that 
might be considered by Wagner as a little too ad- 
vanced, but which Liszt would not fail to under- 
stand.” And do we really understand the best of 
Liszt’s music? 


T HE variety of criticism uttered and published on 

the violin virtuoso Kubelik has evidently not 
affected the demand of the public to hear him. This 
is the result of the judicious and professional and 
artistic management of Mr. Daniel Frohman, and 
it illustrates the intrinsic value of skilled managerial 
influence, judgment—in short, directorial genius. 
It is also a great lesson for those who believe that 
the field of music offers no opportunity for mana- 
gerial distinction. It is also an indication that a 
successor to Mr. Maurice Grau is in sight, for if Mr. 
Grau should decide to retire from the management 
of the opera, Mr. Daniel Frohman, a judge and a 
student of music at the same time, would be an ideal 
successor. He proves this in the Kubelik manage- 
ment. 

INVOKE LAW OVER ORGANIST. 
PirtspurG Lasor LEADERS OsjyecT TO SELECTION OF AN 
ENGLISHMAN FOR City PosirIon. 

PittspurGc, Pa., Tuesday.—Announcement of the selec- 
tion of Edwin Lemare, of London, as city organist to suc- 
ceed the late Frederic Archer, at a salary of $4,000 a year, 
has caused labor leaders to raise the question of violation 
of the contract labor laws. Mr. Lemare is at present the 
organist of St. Margaret’s Church, London, and there is 
considerable ill feeling over the failure of the institute 

trustees to select an American organist. 

In addition to the contract labor law point, which the 
trustees say will not stand, labor leaders say that, as he is 
an alien, Mr. Lemare is not eligible to hold a city position, 
the salary being paid by the city. 
| F this question ever reaches the dignity of judicial 

consideration it may open up the relation of 
visiting musical artists who periodically come to 
the United States under contract. Many of them 
come under extended contracts covering years of 
engagement. 

As to the selection of an American organist, it is 
always understood that the most lucrative positions 
are offered to foreign artists. We draft our re- 
sources in art from foreign lands, and this may be 
the proper thing, but it unquestionably affects seri- 
ously our native development. If our naval archi- 
tects, our painters, our municipal architects, our 
engineers, our mineralogists and geologists, our 
statesmen, our locomotive builders and our piano 
makers were drafted from Europe, it might materi- 
ally advance the benighted condition of our ignorant 
and stupid population. 


M*® FINCK printed the following story in the 
Evening Post last Saturday: 

“In a recent number of the Paris Gaulois Robert 
Mitchell relates his experiences with Liszt at Rome 
in 1863. He was often invited to dine with the Prin- 
cess Wittgenstein, who had gone to Rome in pursu- 


ance of her efforts to get permission to marry Liszt. 
The Princess, he writes, was not good looking, but 
she had a very expressive face, was very animated 
and somewhat free and easy in her ways. She made 
no effort to conceal her strong affection for Liszt 
and called him cher in the tenderest tones. Liszt 
allowed himself to be adored, with the condescend- 
ing air of a man who knows he need not do any- 
thing more to keep alive the feeling he has inspired. 
After dinner the Princess always smoked a large 
Havana cigar, but would not allow others to smoke 
in her presence! Liszt often sat down at the piano 
and improvised by the hour. At such times he was 
quite unlike the Liszt of the concert halls: “What 
he played was indefinable, and I believe it would 
have been difficult to put it down in musical nota- 
tion. It was indefinite and marvelously euphonious. 
It seemed to reach the brain through the nerves, not 
the ear; the music was absorbed rather than heard. 
Liszt, transfigured, with his eyes rolling in ecstasy, 
appeared to be deciphering the prelude to a super- 
natural life. And the good Princess, enchanted, 
oblivious of all rules of decorum, wept, sobbed and 


exclaimed: “Cher, cher, que tu es beau!”’” 





N the Katzenstrasse of the good Dutch town of 
Audenaerde there stood one of the quaint old 
houses, with gables to the street, which people call 
picturesque. It was adorned with a series of bas- 
reliefs, one of which represented the last scene of 
the fire famine, the sub- 


THE FIRE FAMINE ject which Richard 
OF AUDENAERDE. ‘rauss has chosen for 

his latest work. An 
old Holland story book tells the tale somewhat as 


follows: 

“In the days when wizards and witches had the 
power to torment good Christians there lived in 
Audenaerde a young man and a pretty girl. He 
loved her fondly, sighed for her day and night and 
followed her about everywhere. But she did not 
respond. The more he sighed the more she 
laughed, the more he courted the more she scorned 
him. At last she seemed to relent and promised 
to let him into the house on the following night. 
He must be prompt at her house, at 12 p. m. punc- 
tually, with a large basket, in which she would draw 
him up to her window. Sharp at midnight the 
basket and the youth were there, a rope descended 
from the top story of the house, he made it fast to 
the basket, stepped in and away he went heaven- 
ward. 

“Half way up the basket stopped and began co 
whirl about. Round and round, round and round 
it spun, till the young man’s brain reeled. He 
whispered the name of his beloved, and round he 
spun; he coughed and coughed, but the whirl 
continued till he was dizzy. At last day broke. 
Workmen going to their work stopped and 
laughed. The crowd increased, so did the roar of 
laughter and the jeers, till at length, in broad day, 
down he came. The jokes and jests of the people 
hurt his fine feelings. Love changed to hate. He 
fled from the city and never ceased running till he 
came to the forest of Audenaerde. There an old 
man stopped him and asked him why he was run- 
ning and what was the matter. The youth told 
everything. The old man was deeply moved. ‘Be 
consoled,’ he said, ‘we will see if we cannot avenge 
you for such insults. Ten generations and more 
shall talk about it.’ 

“Now the old man was one of the greatest wizards 
in all Audenaerde, with several thousand devils at 
his beck and call. At his command they put out 
all the fires in the town. No hearth had a fire, no 
lamp would burn. Terror seized all the citizens, 
and they met in the market place to take counsel 
as to what was to be done. Among them appeared 
the old wizard in the figure of a respectable citi- 
zen. ‘I know a method of procuring fire,’ he said, 
‘but it is a hard one; you must give me your serv- 
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ices in carrying it out.’ They all promised. Then 
said the old man: ‘You must bring the maiden 
who mocked the young man in the basket. She is 
the cause of all the trouble; she alone can cure it.’ 
In spite of her resistance the girl was brought from 
her house to the market place. ‘Now bring a 
table,’ said the wizard, ‘and candles enough to go 
round.” When all was ready he ordered the gir! 
to strip, and when very reluctantly she had doffed 
her garments, a flame burst out from her back, and 
at this flame the citizens each lighted a candle. As 
one candle could not be lighted from another, this 
went on for hours, amid shouts of laughter, as each 
worthy burgher applied his candie to her phosphor- 
escent spine.” 

This was the scene represented in the bas-relief 
in the Katzenstrasse of Audenaerde, which we may 
suppose inspired Richard Strauss. 


He sixth volume of the corre spondence of Liszt 
with the Princess Wittgenstein brings it down 

to 1872, when the master laid the foundation 
stone of the theatre at Bayreuth. At this period 
Liszt had not seen his daughter Cosima since her 
divorce from Bilow. Liszt, 
being the Abbé Liszt, was 


too good a Catholic to coun 


WAGNER AND 
LISZT. 

tenance such violation of the 
law of the Church, and his absence from Bayreuth 
gave rise to a report that Wagner had not invited 
him. In the Wittgenstein letters are copies of a let- 
ter from Wagner to Liszt and Liszt’s reply: 
“My GREAT AND DEAR FRIEND: 

“Cosima asserts that you would not come, even if 
I invited you. We shall then be obliged to bear 
that, as we have had to bear much already. Still, I 
cannot fail to invite you. And that I say to you 
when I say to you, Come!—You have entered into 
my life as the greatest man to whom I have ever 
been able to address the name of friend. You have 
been separated from me because, perhaps, I have 
not entered into your inmost life as much as you in 
mine. In place of you, it is your inmost being, born 
anew, which has drawn near to me and filled me 
with an ardent desire to know you in absolute ‘inti 
mité’ with me. You live, then, in full beauty before 
me and in me—and now we are reunited as in some 
tomb. 

“You were the first who ennobled me by your 
love. Ina higher second life I find myself at pres- 
ent united with Her, and 1 can do what I could 
never have done alone. So you have been able to 
become all for me, while I have remained so little 
for you! How much have I not been benefited! If 
I say to you at present, Come, I say by those words, 
Come home, for here you will find yourself in your 
home. May you be happy and beloved whatever be 
Your old friend, 

“RICHARD.” 


your decision. 


“BAYREUTH, 18 May, 1872.” 

In this letter the second person singular is used 
throughout. In Liszt’s letter there is an inter- 
change between the singular and the plural forms, 
the latter doubtless to include Cosima: 

“SUBLIME (ERHABNER) AND DEAR FRIEND: 

“Profoundly moved by thy letter, | cannot thank 
thee in words. But I ardently hope that all the 
shadows, all the considerations which chain me 
afar, will disappear, and that we shall meet soon. 
Then thou wilt see clearly how much my soul re- 
mains inseparable from you and is inwardly reborn 
in ‘thy second higher life, by which thou canst do 
what thou couldst not have done by thyself alone.’ 
In that I see the grace of heaven. May God bless 
you as my entire love. F. L.” 

“20 May, ’72, WEIMAR.” 

Some weeks later Liszt wrote to the Princess on 
June 21: “One turns always to the side to 
which one inclines. God will pardon me for turn- 
ing to the side of pity, imploring His, and abandon- 
ing myself entirely thereto.” The shadows disap- 


peared after Liszt’s first interview with his children 
in September, 1872. As Wagner wrote “reunited as 
in some tomb,” so it came to pass. Liszt reposes in 
the cemetery, beneath the sepulchre that bears the 
epitaph he had chosen for himself in 1869: “Et 
habitabunt recti cum vultu tuo.” 


IDNEY STEPHEN and Leslie Lee have just 
published in London a volume—‘“Lives of the 
Lustrious”—embracing the biographies of impor- 
tant personages on the contemporary stage of 
events. Its gravity and the seriousness of the object 
can be gleaned from the following extracts: 
Str Henry I[rvinc 
Irving, Sir Henry Washington, American actor, was 
born at Boston, in 1838. Sir Henry, who is known in 
his own country as Colonel 
“LIVES OF THE siIrving, has occasionally visited 
LUSTRIOUS.” England, but has so great an 
objection to performing out 
of America that only mere glimpses of him have been 
obtained here. On one of his brief trips to London, how- 
ever, the opportunity was found to make him a knight, 
and the few performances in which he was then seen filled 
ill Engiish playgoers with the desire to know more of his 
superlative gifts. Sir Henry Irving is perhaps better 
known by his books, especially “Bracebridge Hall” and 
“Rip Van Winkle.” His son, H. B. Irving, the distin- 
guished criminologist and Lombroso of the footlights, is 
now playing the principal part at the St. James’ in his 
brother’s play, “The Likeness to the Knight.” Sir Hen- 
ry's motto is “Hail, Columbia!” 
M. MAETERLINCK 
Maeterlinck, Maurice, Bee-master, was born at St. Ives 
in 1862. As a small child he was given Dr. Watts’ hymns 
to read; but coming upon the question, “How doth the 
ittle busy bee?” he refused to read further until he could 
find a sufficient answer. Thereupon he removed to Bel- 
gium, for no other reason than that it begins with B, and 
has since pursued the even tenor of an apiarist’s life, di- 
versified only by stings. For these M. Maeterlinck uses 
common blue, and it is while waiting for them to heal that 
his plays have been written. As a variant upon the trite 
conventions of the drawing room drama M. Maeterlinck 
has composed a new series of musical tragedies, to be 
played by marionettes after dark in a coal hole, to the ac- 
companiment of a B flat drone bass performed on muted 


celluloid combs. He is also alleged to be engaged on a 
Biblical pantomime, entitled “Huz and Buz.” His motto 
Hloney soit qui mal y pense 


M. PaDEREWSKI 

Paderewski, Ignaz Jan, president of the House of 
Keys, was born in St. James’ Hall, 1890, having previously 
studied under Sovinski, Roguski, Leschetizky and Prtnké 
vitchsvtntchtchizky (pronounce Bertrand) His first re 
cital was sparsely attended, but before the end of the 
season he was obliged to seek police protection from the 
embarrassing attention of his admirers. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the application of the new Orling-Armstrong sys 
tem of wireless telephony, Sir Edward Bradford is not 
without hopes that M. Paderewski, who has recently 
taken to using a Panhard 8 horse power 4.7 q. f. over- 
strung grand, with pom-pom pedals and Vickers-Maxim 
resonator, will be rendered fully audible to the naked ear 
in St. James’ Hall without quitting his estate in Galicia, 
where he is now immersed in agricultural pursuits. M 
Paderewski, who keeps wicket for the Warsaw eleven in 
order to harden his hands, plays al] composers with im- 
punity, and scores with astonishing rapidity. 

Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

Carnegie, Andrew Bodley, Maitre de Forges, was born 
at John o’ Groat’s, in 1837, and leaving Scotland with the 
proverbial half crown, he settled at Pittsburg, and placing 
the coin beneath the Nasmyth steam hammer enlarged it 
to a dollar. Upon this slender foundation he amassed his 
comfortable independence, and returned to Great Britain 
in a four-in-hand with £40,000,000 and the finest collection 
of begging letters in the world. As a successful con- 
tractor, Mr. Carnegie is a strong anti-expansionist, while 
as the champion founder of free libraries he has done 
more to promote the perusal of fiction than Messrs. Mu- 
die. To counteract this taste, however, he has devoted 
£2,000,000 to the endowment of higher education in Scot- 
land, the result of which is expected to be an indefinite 
multiplication of kailyard “‘idylls.”. Mr. Carnegie, having 
sold Pittsburg to Pierpont Morgan, no longer takes de- 
light, he has said, in anything but Shakespeare, Passmore 
Edwards and Wagner. 

The biographers evidently forgot the important 
fact that Mr. Carnegie decided recently to conduct 
the New York Philharmonic Society, and contem- 
plates a series of 22 concerts and public rehearsals 


next season. 


APPLAUSE AT THE MUSIC FESTIVAL, 


Should the Chorus Lead or the Audience ? 
SINGERS DO NOT LIKE IT. 


Criticisms by the Press and Comment from Various 
Quarters. 





“Now that the music festival is a matter of memory,” 
said a devotee of the concert to-day, “it is interesting to 
note the comments of members of the chorus and others 
on the way the chorus has been drilled to applaud and 
wave their handkerchiefs frantically on frequent occasion; 
in fact, it is said with entire justice that the chorus neve: 
failed to lead the applause, and in this respect the audience 
usually followed the example of the singers 

“It is well known, of course, that the chorus is drilled 
to applaud and to look for the signal to grow enthusiastic 
The leader was always to be greeted with a round of ap 
plause on his first appearance, though the audience might 
covet that privilege for itself. Each singer, according to 
his acceptance with the managers of the festival, was to 
be applauded liberally or sparingly, as might be indicated 
at the time. All this has the effect to discourage the au 
dience and make the listeners seem to be nothing more 
than an incidental factor in the success of the festival 

DISAPPROVED BY THE PRESS 

Tue Musicat Courter has condemned this practice 
and it has been commented on by others at more or less 
length. On this subject the Maine Journal of Medicine 
and Science has the following: 

“It may seem rather churlish and savoring somewhat 
of bumptiousness to intrude anything in the way of criti- 
cism at this time, and yet, because we all have the good 
of the festival at heart, we venture to suggest a few things 
that might be remedied. 

“There is one little point in connection with the con- 
certs, which, from the standpoint of the audience, is open 
to criticism, and that is that the matter of applause is 
overdone 

“After making all allowances for enthusiasm and for 
that spirit of camaraderie which seems to animate the 
whole working force of the festival—and which spirit of 
camaraderie is a much more commendable thing than the 
envy, jealousy, and bickering which are apt to be prevalent 
in the musical profession—after giving all the credit that 
can be given to these good things, it must nevertheless be 
said that the applause of the chorus for the director and 
even for the distinguished soloists is just a trifle over- 
drawn and becomes before the concerts are over rather a 
trial upon the good taste of the members of the audience 
For the chorus to applaud their own director upon his ap- 
pearance, before he has done anything, is not only a thing 
of questionable taste but also something which, if carried 
too far, savors of affectation, serves only to belittle him, 
and throw doubt upon the spontaneity of the tribute 

RATHER OVERDONE 

“Anyway, whatever may be the reason for this slight 
feeling of dissatisfaction, and whether or not any member 
of the audience could give a reason which would be ade- 
quate on paper for the feeling that passed over him, the 
fact remains, and the feeling was quite general in the au 
dience that the applause business was rather overdone.” 

Cuorus Trrep or It 

In this connection it may be said that the members of 
the chorus say they are getting rather tired of this ap- 
plause, whether in their opinion it is deserved or not. 
They say that they are not allowed to judge for them- 
selves as to whether they shall applaud or not, but the 
thing must be done on signal, and if they do not come 
forward with ready made enthusiasm they get a reproof 
either spoken or implied. 


HIS is reprinted from the Portland (Me.) Ad- 
vertiser of November 22, and it is good to re- 
nnd the Maine chorus and all other choruses that 
it is not only impudent for it or its members to 
applaud at concerts, but inartistic and decidedly 
unartistic; not only out of the realm of art, but 
against the artistic instinct; it proves that those who 
indulge in it are not acquainted with their proper 
relation to the performance. 

We maintain that the encore nuisance, which in- 
terferes so seriously with the atmosphere of the 
classic concert or performance, and which is decried 
by conductors, cannot be modified or eliminated as 
long as conductors themselves applaud the solo 
performers. Mr. Gericke, Mr. Paur and all other 
conductors should cease applauding, for when the 
audiences find the conductors leading the applause 
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they certainly follow: the lead and exaggerate it. 
Neither choruses, orchestras or conductors should 
applaud the soloists or the performances. The audi- 
ence is the only arbiter of that question. 


T HE most stirring event in the year that has just 
passed—1901—was the death of Verdi, Janu- 
ary 27. It was a tiny, insignificant star that arose 
in the musical skies at Milan, November, 1839. 
Giuseppe Verdi, a poor young man from the village 
of Le Roncole, near Buseto, in the 
1901. duchy of Parma, heard his first opera 
sung that year. It was called “Oberto, 
Conte di San Bonifacio,” and its composer was 
twenty-six years old. A simple transposition of 
numerals brings this Italian to the year 1893 and 
glory; for then his “Falstaff” was sung for the first 
time, and also in Milan. In the half century and 
more Verdi had traversed the years with triumphant 
steps; or, rather were his movements more: in 
the nature of some mighty sea whose ground swell 
never ceases. There were storms and prosperous 
weather, and often the genius of the musician found 
itself becalmed in sluggish Sargossan wastes. His 
failures outnumber his successes; but successes like 
“Rigoletto,” “I! Trovatore,” “La Traviata,” “Aida,” 
“Otello” and “Falstaff” outweigh many failures. 

It was one of life’s most delicious ironies that to 
the future composer of “Aida” admission to the 
Milan Conservatory should have been refused. The 
name of the director who discovered the lack of 
talent in the modest young country fellow will be 
amber-inclosed by the deathless historian. Verdi's 
recording angel must have suppressed a grave smile 
when he wrote the name of Francesco Basily, di- 
rector of music at the Milan Conservatorio; yet the 
lesson proved an excellent one for the applicant. 
Encouraged by the plaudits of the wisely ignorant, 
he had attacked the enemy first in the city of opera. 
Forthwith he went back to Busseto and studied, 
studied and composed. These formative years, when 
he wrote marches, masses, songs and overtures, 
even a symphony, gave him manual dexterity and 
also developed his tremendous powers of concen- 
tration. 

Verdi’s first opera was an explosion from the 
overcharged reservoirs of youth. A year later—in 
1840—after severe domestic affliction, his ‘“Un 
Giorno di Regno” was produced. It was a failure. 
llow could it be otherwise? For the man had just 
lost his wife and two children—-and the opera was 
comic! “Nabucco,” in 1842, had better luck, and 
“| Lombardi” a year afterward set pealing the fame- 
bells straight across the peninsula. Then followed 
in almost fabulous succession—surely Verdi had 
much of Balzac’s fecundity !—‘“Ernani,” in 1844; “I 
Due Foscari,” 1844; “Giovanni d’Arco,” 1845; 
“Alzira,” 1845; “Attila,” 1846,” and in 1847 we 
reach “Macbeth.” There are some who are pleased 
to see in this unequal work sprouting signs of 
Verdi’s “second manner.”” Attempts here are made 
by the composer to escape the old-fashioned recita- 
tives and the tyranny of the cavatina-cabaletto. The 
waves of his music now ran high, ran low. ‘Mac- 
beth” was followed by dusty pot boilers like “I 
Masnadieri,” 1847; “Il Corsara,” 1848; “La Bat- 
taglia di Legnano,”’ 1849; “Luisa Miller,” 1849, and 
“Stiffelio,” 1850. In 1851 “Rigoletto” appeared, 
and all doubts of the overwhelming genius of the 
man scurried to obscurity. “Rigoletto” rather than 
“Macbeth” contains the seeds of the incomparable 
harvest reaped in the later music. Its declamatory 
dialogue puts it apart from Verdi’s earlier music. 


ifampered from the outset by lame librettos, Verdi 
found herein for his tragic gifts stuff to mold. The 
men of criticism and lovers of consistent musical 
evolution sigh and shake their heads over “I] Tro- 
vatore,” 1853. It was a distinct relapse from the 


tense dramatic force of “Rigoletto,” and the book 


was exasperating. Yet because of its lovely melo- 
dies and its thrilling tower scene, “Il Trovatore” 


has lasted until the twentieth century, and bids fair 
to outlive many beloved modern operas. 

“Traviata,” 1853, showed Verdi an adept in mu- 
sical psychology, and while the “Sicilian Vespers,” 
1855: “Simon Boccanegra,” 1857; “Aroldo,” 1857; 
“Un Ballo in Maschera,” 1859; “La Forza del Des- 
tino,” 1862; “Don Carlos,” 1867, are all instructive 
steps in the developing process of the composer; 
it was “Aida,” 1871, which revealed his self-mas- 
tery, his conquering of the vast emotional and spir- 
itual territory of his genius. The cry of “Wagner” 
was at once raised, but Meyerbeer and Gounod were 
also factors in the amazing changes of style. After 
the flaming splendors of “Aida” came the tragic 
gloom of “Otello,” 1887, and here the Italian Verdi 
may be fairly matched with the German Wagner. 
Ever a character painter, even in his minor efforts, 
the subtle delineation of soul, the dissection of mo- 
tives, place Verdi among the great intellectual mu- 
sicians of all time. It was an Italian after all who 
first understood Shakespeare musically. Aided by a 
kindred artistic spirit, Arrigo Boito, Verdi passed 
quickly across Otello’s passion gamut, Iago’s sin- 
ister negations, Ophelia’s exquisite misery, to the 
sunnier spaces of Windsor, its cool taverns, its 
green woods and the magic mysteries of its moon- 
lit nights. “Falstaff” was born in 1893, and a mira- 
cle accomplished, for from an octogenarian came 
forth all the joy of life, the arch pranks, the brilliant 
laughter, imprisoned since the deaths of Mozart and 
Rossini. Verdi’s “Falstaff” is a direct descendant 
from “The Marriage of Figaro” and “The Barber 
of Seville,” or, to cast further back, from Cimarosa, 
Piccini, Jomelli, and the rest of that gay band which 
set Italy smiling centuries ago. 

Wagner had a hand in this metamorphosis. 
Verdi’s orchestra grew more independent, sonorous, 
richer in color. The play’s the thing now for him, 
and the orchestra follows on panting feet the curves 
of the comedy. It flows furiously, like a stream of 
quicksilver, tossing up repartee, arguments, facts, 
and amplifying, developing and strengthening the 
text. Melody? Why the opera is one long, merry 
tune, jocund, blithe, sweet, and the shades of 
Shakespeare’s men and women pass before us, roar- 
ing, troubled, singing in dulcet tones or racked by 
jealousy. Falstaff is forever penned behind the 
bars of this immortal music. There is classic purity 
in expression, variety, color freshness, earnestness, 
wit, learning—witness the wonderful fugued finale 
—insouciance, quaint drolleries. And the emotional 
tempo is as the arrow shot from the bow of a classic 
featured archer, one whose arrows have been steeped 
in the burning hues of romanticism. Indeed, a 
divine comedy is this “Falstaff.” 

Verdi composed a string quartet in E minor, and 
in 1874 the Manzoni Requiem. After the death of 
Rossini in 1868, Verdi conceived the project of 
honoring the composer’s memory by a composite 
requiem mass. He invited thirteen of his prin- 
cipal musical contemporaries to contribute a 
number. His own movement, the last, was 
the “Libera Me,” solo for piano and chorus, with a 
fugue at the close. Whether the popular supersti- 
tion worked unfavorably no one may say, but the 
other twelve numbers did not hang together, and so 
the scheme went by the board. 

When the death occurred of Alessandro Manzoni, 
the poet and novelist, Verdi again took up the idea 
and composed in 1873 the Requiem as it now stands. 
It was first performed at Milan in the Church of 
San Marco, May 22, 1874. The overwhelming suc- 
cess of the music secured it a hearing in Paris. 
Verdi conducted several Milan performances, and 
the Bach Choir brought it out in London in 1892, 
though not with much acclaim. Verdi transplanted 
the original “Libera Me” as a finale to the new com- 
position. 

The Manzoni Requiem has been called too theat- 
ric, too sensuous for church music. Written after 
“Aida” it is touched with some of that opera’s ex- 


otic coloring. It flames with dramatic fire, and the 
wrath of God is made to descend upon us with re- 
lentless chromatic harmonies in the tremendous 
“Dies Ire.” There are many haunting melodies, mel- 
odies bathed in a sensuous atmosphere. The proper 
place for the Requiem is the theatre; the man of the 
South must needs sorrow dramatically, must adorn 
the funeral draperies with the purple phrase. Ber- 
lioz, a meridional in the exuberance of his rhetoric, 
planted his reverberating musical artillery under the 
very skies; and inthe Requiem of Johannes Brahms 
may be found the sobriety of the Teuton, one whose 
expression of woe is both reticent and grave. Ver- 
di’s Requiem is a picture of the wide heaven and 
earth, with an avenging Deity ready to hurl aveng- 
ing thunderbolts at an ungrateful people. It is 
thrilling and it is also operatic. Yet nothing couid 
more invite to tranquillity of soul than the “Requi- 
em Aiternam” and the “Agnus Dei.” 

Verdi has also written vocal romances, an “Ave 
Maria” with string accompaniment in 1880, and in 
1898 four sacred pieces, including a “Stabat Mater.” 
There are unverified rumors on the themes of 
“Lear,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Richard III.” and 
“Ugilino,” but the aged composer always denied 
that he would give “Falstaff” a successor. 

After all the centre of this extraordinary man’s 
musical circumference is the human voice. No com- 
poser, excepting Rossini, ever so deified the voice. 
In his early days he was an imitator of the mad, 
lush Donizetti. Later he gave expression to the 
shuddering anguish of souls tempest tossed by des- 
tiny and their own passions. At the close of his 
magnificent career we find the word usurping his 
attention. Music, so often the tyrant in Wagner’s 
dramas, becomes, not the handmaid of speech with 
Verdi, but its loving companion. He was an incom- 
parable singer, a most human and Italian one, and 
he will be known to posterity as the greatest poet of 
passion born to Italy. 

The other deaths have been of moment. Franz 
Rummel, the pianist, well known here because of his 
marriage to Miss Leila Morse; Ethelbert Nevin, a 
composer of lyric gifts ; Sir John Stainer, a respected 
English musician; lrederic Archer,the English born 
organist and conductor; Colonel J. H. Mapleson, 
king of operatic impresarios; Alfred Piatti, a great 
cellist and one time associate of Joseph Joachim; 
Josef Rheinberger ; Zamara, the veteran harpist, and 
many others. 

The pianists we heard were Josef Hofmann, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Ernst von Dohnanyi, Josef 
Slivinski, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Leopold Go- 
dowsky, after his great success in Berlin; Enrico 
Toselli, Mary Hallock, Harold Bauer, Teresa Car- 
reno, Adele aus der Ohe, Zeldenrust and Courtland 
Palmer, who played with finesse and musical feeling 
César Franck’s beautiful symphonic Variations for 
piano and orchestra. Arthur Whiting gave piano 
recitals and introduced compositions of his own; 
Louis Saar played some new pieces of his at a com- 
poser’s concert. Henry Holden Huss played the pi- 
ano part of his Concerto with the Philharmonic So- 
ciety last fall, and recently, with Kneisel, his new 
violin and piano Sonata. E. A. MacDowell’s new 
piano Sonata proved to be of sound stuff, romantic, 
poetic, martial in character, and quite as significant 
as its predecessors. 

We heard orchestral concerts by the Philhar- 
monic, Boston Symphony and Pittsburg Sym- 
phony ; also performances by the Oratorio and Mu- 
sical Art societies. Hans Winderstein brought the 
Leipsic Philharmonic here, and Edouard Strauss 
his Vienna Dance Orchestra. Sousa has been act- 
ive at home and abroad, and English opera, recov- 
ered from its failure, is once more in the field. Other 
visitors were Emma Nevada, Lilli Lehmann, Sem- 
brich, Nordica, Schumann-Heink, who were heard 
in concert. Maud Powell, a gifted woman, played a 
novelty, a Fantaisie in B minor for violin and or- 
chestra, by Rimski-Korsakoff at a Philharmonic con- 
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cert. Kubelik astonished us with his pyrotechnic 
flights on the violin ; Fritz Kreisler delighted us with 
his brilliant, sympathetic playing, and Hugo Becker 
and Jean Gérardy with their mastery of the violon- 
cello. At the opera the novelties were ‘“Salammbo,” 
by Reyer, and Puccini’s “Tosca,” the title role in 
the latter being magnificently taken by Ternina. 
This great artist has grown during the season, 
grown in her art and in the affections of her pub- 
lic. “La Bohéme,” with Melba, and “Le Cid,” with 
Jean de Reszké and Lucienne Bréval, were revived. 
The Polish tenor made a successful rentrée in 
“Lohengrin.” “Vienna Life,” said to be by the 
famous Strauss, was a failure at the Broadway. 
Ignace J. Paderewski'’s Polish opera “Manru” was 
produced with great acclaim at Dresden last May. 
It will be heard here during the coming winter. 
Mascagni brought out a new opera, “Il Maschere,” 
and so did Siegfried Wagner, with his “Herzog 
Wildfang.” Both failed. Xavier Leroux’s “As- 
tarté,” and Saint-Saéns’ “Les Barbares” were given 
at Paris. 

F. X. Arens did yeoman work with his People’s 
Symphony concerts here in the Cooper Institute. 
The Prinzregenten Theatre at Munich opened 
August 21, and proved an enormous success. Its 
Wagner representations were on a distinctly higher 
level than those at Bayreuth. That sacred humbug 
attracted the usual number of gullible persons. 
There was an interesting Bach Festival at Bethle- 
hem, Pa. Bach’s B minor Mass and Passion Music 
were heard there. 

Among the most significant of the orchestral com- 
positions played during the year were Victor Her- 
bert’s symphonic poem, “Hero and Leander”; Mar- 
tin Loeffler’s “Death of Tintagiles,” after Maeter- 
linck; César Franck’s “Le Chasseur Maudit,” and 
Sigmund Haussegger’s “Barbarossa,” a promising 
work. We have also listened to H. W. Parker’s 
‘Northern Ballad,” and “Der Vatergrift,” a choral 
work by Louis Saar. The Paderewski prizes for 
works by American composers were awarded to 
George W. Chadwick, Horatio W. Parker and 
Henry K. Hadley, the latter’s F minor Symphony 
being played at the third concert of the Philharmonic 
Society. Richard Strauss’ ‘Italia’ was revived by 
Emil Paur, and at the Philharmonic concerts we en- 
joyed Strauss’ “Heldenleben,”’ “Tod und Verkla- 
rung”; a new overture, “C£dipus,” by Schillings, 
and Tschaikowsky’s stirring “Manfred” Symphony. 
The minor song, piano, violin recitals were as the 
sands of the sea. 

Here follows the complete necrological list of the 
year: 
JANUARY. 
Edward W. Reinccis, 
Blanche Fellows, 
Sophie Murch, 
Belle Fremont, 
Mr. Stender (Frieda Stender’s father), 
Franz Servais, 
Mrs. Joseffy (Rafael Joseffy’s mother), 
Paul Jules Barbier, 
Arnold Boeklin, 
Edmund C. Stanton, 
J. C. Knopfelt, 
Verdi, 
Arthur P. Preston 
FEBRUARY. 
Benjamin E. Woolf. 
Hugo Schmidt, 
William A. Schmidt, 
Edw. J. Hopkins, 
Geo. W. Marston, 
Mme. Marie Vianesi, 
Sir Francis Cook, 
Ethelbert Nevin, 
Alessandro Fano. 
MARCH. 


Maurice H. Keller, 

Henry D. Van Wyck, 
APRIL. 

Joseph Jacques Callaerts, 

Sir John Stainer, 

Henry Basford, 


R. D’Oyley Carte, 
Christopher C. Gibson, 
James Anwyl, 
Albert Steinberg, 
Clement Tetedoux, 
May. 
Franz Rummel. 
Gen. James M. Deems, 
Lyman H. Sherwood, 
Henri Falcke, 
Paul Zimmerman, 
Franz Balogh, 
Frank Gilbert, 
Richard Redhead, 
Theodore Becker. 
Henry B. Amsel, 
Frederic C. Packard, 
Carl Pflueger. 
Vincenz Miiller. 
JUNE 
H. T. Frost, 
Otto Gemunder, 
Mrs. Thompson (Ann Robena Laidlaw) 
Dr. Georg Vierling. 
JuLy. 
Charles Kensington Salaman 
Charles F. Albert. 
Devoyod. 
Piatti. 
Mrs. Leddell (Emily Shimmer) 
John Farmer. 
Francesco Grazini 
Bernard Breur 
Julie Singer. 
AUGUST. 
H. Elwood Piano 
Capt. Alexander Scott. 
Walter Moody Lancaster 
Frederick Mollenhauer 
Vincenz Miiller 
Joseph Mertens 
Edmond Audran 
SEPTEMBER 
Emil J. Nordlinger 
James Oppenheimer 
Anthony Stanford 
Fritz Simrock. 
Annette Flannagan 
Leonard Cordes 
Georg Wilhelm Brandes 
Eduard Bartay. 
Ruth Charlotte Dana 
Dr. Friedrich Chrysander 
Richard Kleinmichel 
OCTOBER 
Mrs. Howard Brockway 
Mrs. Emil Gramm 
Eugene Diaz. 
Samuel Carter 
Louis Marsick. 
Frederic Archer 
Samuel V. Owen. 
NovEMBER. 
Lillian Irene Bailey Henschel 
James G. Peakes. 
Henry M. Aitken. 
Frank Henry Simnis. 
James Henry Mapleson 
Constantine O. Weber 
Unni Lund. 
Charles Baumann. 
Otto Maehl. 
Paul Henrion. 
DECEMBER. 
Geo. A. Mietzke. 
Josef Rheinberger. 
Norman McLeod. 
Kate Oe6esterle. 
Franz Thomas. 





HERE is a notice in the papers to the effect 
that the concern that has been printing the 
programs for the Metropolitan Opera House, for 
which privilege a large sum is paid, in order to 
reduce the risk of some possible disaster that would 
cripple the opera management and prevent per- 
formances, such as the indisposition of singers or 
other vocal calamities, has insured its company, 
which agrees to pay $350 every time any of the 
performances of the 72 down on the list are missed 
The premium is not mentioned. It is a good 
scheme and might be fathered by Mr. Grau in in- 








suring the lives of the box-holders so as to pay the 
high salaries of the foreign singers. There are a 
great many schemes to which this can be applied in 
many other lines of business. 





lALY has cause to remember the date of Novem- 
ber 3, one hundred years ago, as on that day 
was born Vincenzo Bellini. However, it is not of 
his gifts or operas that we intend to write, but of 
his first romance, which is now 

A BELLINI 


STORY. 


recalled on the occasion of his 
centenary. 

Bellini was a student at the con- 
servatory of San Sebastino, in Naples, and went 
almost daily to visit a friend. One afternoon he 
picked up a pair of opera glasses and began to ex- 
amine the neighboring houses. His eyes rested on 
a terrace above, where a young girl was looking 
over a parapet. That was sufficient; he was madly 
in love. After many man@buvres he succeeded in 
gaining the position of singing master to the lady, 
who returned his affection with the same ardor. 
But this could not last. The suspicions of her fam- 
ily were aroused and Bellini was dismissed, and was 
not able to approach her until the partial success of 
his “Andelson and Salvini” emboldened him to ask 
her hand, which was refused with contumely. These 
were sad days for the lovers, but Bellini loved also 
his art, and worked until “Bianca and Fernando” 
was brought out with immense success. Again he 
supplicated for his Maddalena—as she was called— 
but was told that “the daughter of Judge Fumaroli 
would never be allowed to marry a poor player of 
the cymbals!” 

The unfortunate lovereventually established him- 
self in Milan, music becoming his mistress, and 
went from success to success. One day he was 
given to understand that there were no further ob- 
stacles between him and Maddalena. He replied 
without emotion—to his own astonishment—that it 
was too late, that he was wedded to his art. 


AGAINST LA SCALA. 


[Srecta, To THe Musicat Courier. | 

Miran, December 16, 1901 

HE result of the voting in Milan on December 15 on 

T the referendum or the plebiscite regarding the sub 

division of La Scala on the part of the municipality re 
ilted as follows: 

[otal number of voters registered in Milan.. 56,083 

Voting in the negative against La Scala ‘ . 11,460 

In favor of La Scala (affirmative) ; 7,214 

Blank, void and contested 234 

A total of : . A . jie Be 

Which means that about one-third of the voters saw fit to 


cast their ballots in the negative, in spite of immense 
posters urging everyone to vote in the affirmative, and 
numerous meetings for and against. The announcement of 
the result was received with applause and cheers by those 
people who voted in the negative—against La Scala. The 
voting element of Milan is mixed, consisting of every im- 
aginable color in politics, and as the masses declared that 
the theatre, La Scala, was being usurped by the box hold 
ers, without, or at least very little, consideration for the 
multitude, either in price or in the space occupied, they ob 
jected to the municipality granting or allowing a subsidy 
toward the maintenance, on which they would have been 
compelled to pay taxes 

rhe box holders and other well-to-do people who feel 
like it may enjoy La Scala alone, but the city will not pay 
any money toward its maintenance. The case is similar to 


fouse, which must depend 


that of the New York Opera 
entirely upon box holders for its maintenance, and as the 
box holders will not listen to any American boys’ or girls’ 
singing, the management must engage high priced foreign 
ers to make it fashionable in order to maintain it. This 
kills the national spirit in music, and the same thing will 
happen in Milan if the box holders and fashionable element 
are to control La Scala, except that the Italians believe in 
supporting Italian singers 


KREISLER-SCHUMANN-HFtnkx.—The recital given yester 
day afternoon (Tuesday) by Fritz Kreisler and Madame 
Schumann-Heink will be reviewed next week. 
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 Baead week | reveled in opera, French and Ger- 
man. My partiality for the works of Gounod 
ind Mendelssohn is well known to you! Rossini 
was a genius, Gounod was not; neither was Men- 
delssohn. This critical valuation is not mine.alone. 
The old-time worship for both men is passing away 
even “Faust” is beigg sung at the Saturday 
night’s popular performance. 

Before the D minor overture-prologue to Gou- 
nod's “Romeo and Juliet” was finished last Wednes- 
day night the audience had gathered; even the 
boxes looked less bleak, and at the end of the first 
act the house was alive with the kind of people al- 
ways seen on an operatic Christmas—fashionable, 
musical, curious, and again fashionable folk. 

But it is seriously to be doubted if Gounod’s 
threadbare setting to Shakespeare’s Song of Songs 
gathered together this smartly attired throng. Gou- 
nod is no longer a magnet. His music was -anti- 
quated twenty years ago, and we are just finding 
this out. But he seems to survive as an excellent 
curtain raiser for the season operatic in New York; 
and, after all, that is something. Until this season 

Faust” has alternated for years with “Romeo,” the 
latter leading in the race. And there is no particu- 
iar reason why this pleasing and altogether trivial 
composition should not serve as a finger post. Gou- 
nod himself, if he were alive, might object seriously 
to following Wagner; but the uses to which dead 
composers’ dead celebrities are generally put was 
set forth centuries ago by Hamlet. Then, too, 
‘Romeo and Juliet” is an excellent soprano—par- 
ticularly soprano—and tenor duo, a trifle spun out, 
to be sure, but pleasing, innocuous and without a 
dramatic bar in the whole spineless score. It was 
revived by Jean de Reszké and by him given a dig- 
nity that it does not deserve. 

lhere is such a thing as hearing a musical work 
so often that it literally becomes a novelty if care- 
fully studied. To say that “Romeo and Juliet” pos- 
sesses any specific qualities to the regular opera- 
goer would be stating a paradox. He hears the 
valse song; he knows the Exile air; and he always 
wanders in late to the death scene. For the rest, the 
action, the minor personages and the character of 
the music are so many silences. 

Yet “Romeo and Juliet” repays a careful study. 
[t is chiefly instructive as a specimen of what a com- 
poser—a composer of great reputation, although not 
of genius—can do to help aid the pot boil. The 
score is a string of sentimental commonplaces, the 
tragic note is never struck—and what is “Romeo 
and Juliet” if not tragic? The overture, interrupted 
by an absurd tableau, is weak as water; empty fifths 
as well as empty emotions! And surely no lover of 
the composer of “Faust” will pretend that the first 
ballroom scene, with its vapid dance music, its ar- 
peggiated entrance for Juliet—shades of Shake- 
speare!—and its “‘ecoutez, ecoutez!’’ is aught but 
sublimated opera bouffe. Papa Capulet must needs 
sing a Mozartian minuet. Why? Because Gounod 


admired Mozart 

Mercutio’s “Queen Mab” is a fair imitation of 
Berlioz—here the scoring is ambitious—but at no 
time is the real Mercutio sketched in the music. 
Nor Tybalt, nor the nurse, richest in humor of 
Shakespeare creations after “Falstaff.” Fancy 
what Verdi could have done with this same Ger- 


trude, the Verdi of the Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Then the Juliet of Gounod’s librettists; what an 
operatic creature she is, full of passion for three- 
fourths rhythm and footlights. Her valse song, “Je 
veux vivre dans ce réve,” is but an echo of the valse 
in “Traviata,” an echo that has caught up in its 
transit from Italy to France something of the odor 
of the Bal Mabile. It is not necessary to follow the 
fortunes of the tunes in this first act. They are all 
mediocre. 
= = 

The second gives us pause. Romeo sighs 
throughout, but not like a furnace. That would be 
in bad taste. His passion is the lyric passion heard 
in the larynxes of the Gallic society tenor. It is all 
small, refined, and has the finesse of the petite 
maitre, not the full, overflowing passion of in- 
genuous youth. And Juliet answers him in kind. 
It is a mincing episode, this balcony duo, with its 
comic opera chorus, flute counterpoint tiptoeing in, 
lanterns, mystery and all. After the garden has 
been well aired by the bravo-like chorus, the lovers 
resume their speech, but it is never sincere; it is 
voiced for the sweet tooth of music, the bon-bon 
buyers, and those who admire the merely decorative. 
“O Nuit, Divine” is charming, yet it never melts 
with its fervor, for its music is sentimental and not 
compact of deep feeling. 

Friar Laurent has more musical body to his char- 
acterization. He at least is realized, easily so, for he 
is a type thoroughly theatrical. With the entrance 
of Stephano, the duel provoking page, we come 
upon the real personage of the play. He is not in 
Shakespeare, but that matters little to the composer, 
who gives him, or rather her, a neat little song 
about a gentle dove. It leads up to a big climax, 
and again the big, passional note is missed; there 
is even more fire in the duel scene from “Faust.” 
Romeo’s exile song, admired of tenors who aim at 
the production of tearful voices, is weak, despite its 
imposing surroundings. The curtain falls upon 
banality. 

The bed chamber scene is better, for here the 
ardent lyricism of Gounod finds vent without the 
restrictive clauses of dramatic action. Romeo and 
Juliet pipe as sweetly as the lark of the lovers’ 
lines. “No, no, it is not yet near day” is tender 
music, romantic music, with its salon flavor of 1850, 
and the undisturbed coiffures of heroines who sing 
of love wisely, but not too well. The story goes up 
in the air when the others come on, the stage father, 
nurse and friar. Nor can it truthfully be said that 
this scene ends convincingly, though the friar’s ad- 
juration and instruction is music worthy of Gounod. 
Throughout there is little real musical development, 
while the instrumentation is commonplace. 

The orchestral interlude, “Le Sommeil de Juliet,”’ 
is Gounod at his best in this particular opera. There 
are atmosphere, color and some dim prevision of 
the awful tragedy. As in that change from major 
to minor in the last few bars of the overture, the 
composer seems about to compass the unique word, 
but he loses it, and the entire tomb scene is full of 
rank operatic offenses. For such deaths one can 
have no intimate sympathy, even admitting the 
necessity of certain operatic conventions. Juliet 
dies, Juliet awakens, and they sing a footlight duo. 
Then both die. And all this is calmly ignored by 
an audience, the most critical on the globe, when 
a new work is presented. But such is the deadening 
effect of repetition that the ears are sealed to the 
music and action of a misnamed grand opera, for 
“Romeo and Juliet” is hardly opera comique. It is 
a curtain raiser, though that is no reason why it 
should not be critically listened to at least once in a 
decade. 

oe & 

The performance was as most performances. 
I do not agree with the remark of a young, auda- 
cious American girl recently from Paris, that the 


Metropolitan Opera House was an “Old Ladies’ 
Home.” There were two fresh voices, at least in 
this opera, Emma Eames and Carrie Bridewell. 
Eames was lovely to look upon, and after her nerv- 
ous entrance sang artistically, though there was an 
occasional tonal acidity and a preponderance of the 
nasal. Miss Bridewell improves steadily. Her 
superb organ, sometimes unwieldy, is now under 
control. Alvarez is always miscast as Romeo. He 
wore a Shylock wig of rusty red, and his voice, a 
terrific, baritonal tenor, dropped below pitch very 
often. The rest do not count—except Ed. de Reszké 
and Journet. 
= <= 


Nothing less than the lyric genius of a Jean de 
Reszké can make “Faust” a musical reality. This 
opera comique, for such it was at first, is not a work 
of genius, though the product of a genially erotic 
imagination. When Gounod is not praying, he is 
apostrophizing the silken petticoat. Indeed, he is 
a magnificent example of what psychologists would 
call the correlation of piety and pruriency. But a 
critical revaluation of this music would be a useless, 
as well as an ungrateful task. The opera is, for 
most audiences, a pleasure breeding chaplet of 
lyrics. That Goethe had conceived a Faust, a Gret- 
chen and a Mephisto something quite different from 
Gounod’s elderly roué, blond mixture of sentiment 
and sawdust, and a jolly bourgeois devil, are facts 
not to be demonstrated by any but a cold hearted 
professor of criticism. To the average listener, not 
always the normal one by any means, the third act 
of “Faust” ever will be the very ecstasy of passion, 
the last musical expression of dramatic poesy. 

Se <= 


Alas! To others who have felt the throb and pas- 
sionate surge of Wagner’s dynamic music, this very 
act appeals by its lack of sincerity, of atmosphere, 
of imaginative lift. The pursuit of the girl with the 
golden locks set to pretty, sensuous music; the 
deification of desire without one hint of the redeem- 
ing philosophy of Goethe, and back of it all a leer- 
ing man of the world, dressed in red, with a taste 
for luminous horticulture and conjuring tricks; 
this is Gounod’s Faust. Not so is the poet’s “Spirit 
that Denies,” not so is Gretchen—here is a mature 
and bejeweled spinner of flax and fairy tales—not so 
is the thinker and dreamer Faust, the prototype of 
modern man. Why cavil? Faust has been sung 
for over forty years, and may last ten decades 
more, sadly worn as it is. It has more dramatic 
spine and less flabbiness than Romeo and Juliet. It 
has theatric climaxes, the duel and death of Valen- 
tine and the church scene; and even if the prison 
scene is rank operaticism, has is not a trio that may 
be hummed and whistled? 
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Boito’s version of the poem, truncated though it 
be, came nearer to the original than Gounod’s. If 
‘Mefistofele’’ were but less cerebral and more mu- 
sical it would have driven the Frenchman’s attempt 
off the field years ago. However, more than brains 
are needed to make an opera;and whatever Gounod’s 
intellectual deficiencies are—and they are many—he 
has the gift of sweet melodizing and certain facile 
tricks of temperament. Future generations in not- 
ing his achievements will probably refer to him as 
the little Parisian who audaciously misrepresented 
Bach, Shakespeare and Goethe—for his one unpar- 
donable sin in the eyes of devout musicians is his 
sacrilegious treatment of the first piano prelude of 
Bach. His librettists will share with him his per- 
versions of Shakespeare and Goethe, but for the out- 
rage against the fair name of Bach the poor man 
alone will be attainted. 
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The popular night performance last Saturday 
did not suffer in comparison with any during the 
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week. Eames was Marguerite, Carrie Bridewell 
Siebel. Dippel, always an earnest singer, was 
Faust. Journet’s Mephisto was agreeable vocally 


and well studied. Scotti was the Valentine. Sepilli 
conducted with fire. Heavens! but we are sick of 
this music. Even Donizetti's “Don Pasquale,” sung 
by Sembrich, Scotti, Tavecchia and Salignac, on 
Friday night proved a relief after Gounod’s per- 
fumery. At least there is lightness, clearness, com- 
edy—thin, unreal and spun out at times, if you 
please—yet honest comedy, withal. “The Barber 
of Seville” was to have been given, but Campanari, 
seldom indisposed, succumbed to tonsilitis. Sem- 
brich was at her brilliant best in “Quel Guardo il 
Cavaliere.” Her trill was remarkable. The new 
buffo, Tavecchia, rather commonplace. 
Flon conducted without much life. Sepilli seems a 
The 


, 


proved 


better man for the purely Italian repertory. 
orchestra is better this season than last. 

At the Saturday matinee, “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Sibyl Sanderson returned here after an absence of 
seven years, returned for one performance. She is 
a charming woman of the Phryne, Thais, Esclar- 
monde type, not the type of Juliet, though her sing- 
ing days are over. Of that sad fact there can be 
little doubt. The remainder of the cast was the 
same as on Wednesday, except that Declery, a new- 
comer, was the Mercutio. When 
Alvarez sang the “No, it is not yet day,” even the 
nightingale sang off pitch. 

Se = 

A noble, unselfish woman passed away when Jen- 
nie June died last week. Mrs 
known and loved by every woman’s club in the 
land, helped to organize the New York Women’s 
Press Club at her home fourteen years ago. She 
was elected its president and held the office until her 
Founder of Sorosis as well, Mrs. Croly’s 
She was a per- 


Sanderson and 


Croly, who was 


death. 
life was passed in works of good. 
sonality; you felt that you were meeting a real 
woman when: you shook her hand; and her death is 
the first rest of a brave, unselfish career. 

Se <= 

In the Feminine News and Views columns of the 
Evening Sun, I found this clever bit: 

“A famous and idolized tenor of the Metropol 
itan Opera House staff, who is made much of so- 
cially, has some friends in town with whom he is 
upon terms of close intimacy. Last season the tenor 
was late in paying his respects to this particular 
household, upon whom he usually calls immediately 
upon his arrival in town. At last, one afternoon, 
the tenor came, but not in his usual form. Instead 
of ‘marching in boldly and openly, he appeared shyly 
between the portiéres and in hesitating accents de- 
manded, ‘Is all well here?” Astonished, the members 
of the family who happened to be present assured 
him that all was well, and then, in their turn, de- 
manded what did he want to know for. ‘Well,’ 
smiled the tenor, giancing round the circle, ‘When 
I called on Mr. —— the other day and asked, 
‘“‘How’s your wife?” he turned an embarrassed red 
and answered, “She is now the wife of Mr. ——.” 
Next day I called on Mr. ——, and asked him how 
his wife was. “She’s very well,” he replied, just a 
trifle stiffly. I thought, and then he added, “You 
know she—at least the one you mean is no longer 
my wife. She is Mr. ——’s wife now; my wife was 
formerly the wife of Mr. ——.” At pretty much 
every place I’ve called since my return to New York 
I have been met with this kind of response when I 
inquired for the man’s wife. Nearly all the domestic 
arrangements in existence when I departed from 
here two years ago seem to have been upset or in 
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some way demoralized. That’s why before entering 
your drawing room I took care to ask if everything 
was well. I didn’t know but what this family, too, 
might have been keeping pace with the rest.’” 

The tenor in question knew whereof the reason 
he spoke. He had been a sufferer himself, for not 
many years ago in a certain city abroad some one 
slapped him on the back, crying, “Ah mon cher M. 
le Duc,” which angered him grievously since he was 
not the duke, though the duchess was in Bayreuth 


last summer. Ahem! 
ee 
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Says the Londay Saturday Review very aptly of 
real Latin Quarters and false Bohemianism: 
“Bohemians, unlike our minor poets, are born, 
not made. As we have remarked, there are few of 
them to be found in history. Shakespeare, cer- 
tainly, and Cervantes, Steele, Dryden, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Verlaine—these were Robert 
Louis Stevenson tried hard to be one—for many 
years indeed seemed actually to be successful, but 
in the long run the canny Scot in him asserted itself 
in his practical life, as it had always asserted itself 
in his writings, and he settled down in his humdrum 


3ohemians 


Samoa home, a respectable bourgeois maker of 
bourgeois fiction, chiefly for boys 
in the past true Bohemian 
spirits have found themselves entangled in- the 
snares of bourgeois life, and have made their jour- 
ney across the earth and into the final darkness, un- 
remarked, stodgy, defeated by the forces and the 
chances to which the strongest must succumb.” 


a 


respectable 


Doubtless some 
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“When Jan Kubelik arrived from London,” says 
a contemporary, “he had his first experience with 
an American dinner. Daniel Frohman invited the 
violinist and the other gentlemen in his suite, as 
well as Hugo Gorlitz, and Prof. Alexander Lam 
bert, to a Thanksgiving dinner at the Waldorf. As 
the steamer arrived a day late (on Thanksgiving 
Day), and the violinist (owing to the heavy storms) 
was not in his best physical condition, the festival 
dinner was at his request postponed until the next 
evening. Oscar was notified, and he prepared ac- 
cordingly. 

“The first dish was the oysters. The foreigners 
looked at the bivalves, but rigidly refused to taste 
They said they did not like them, though 
No solici- 


them. 
they had never tasted American oysters. 
tation made them yield. The celery was also refused. 
but when the green turtle soup was offered they 
sipped and found it not quite to their taste, where- 
upon the host sent it away and ordered vegetable 
soup. This suited his guests admirably. 

“In the meantime the host was hurrying on for 
the famous American terrapin, of which a bounte- 
ous quantity was prepared. Kubelik tasted it and 
laid down his fork; Herr Scrivan and Herr Friml 
merely glanced at it and sat rigid. It was explained 
that this was one of the most expensive dishes in 
\merica, but no blandishments on the part of the 
host were sufficient to induce them to partake of it 
Finally, recourse was had to the roast turkey and 
pumpkin pie. The former dish was the only article 
in the menu that pleased the foreign visitors.” 

Trepha? 
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Maurice Portman, in the London Daily News, 
writes of Kipling’s “Kim”: 

“When we see Mr. Kipling’s name to a tale of the 
sea serpent, we know he is romancing, and are 
amused to see how well he does it; but when he 
writes of the natives of the Punjab, we expect his 
details to be correct. It is not too much to say that 
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the book is in great part an absurdity; Mahbub Ali 
is a stage comic villain; the two regimental chap- 
lains are caricatures; and Kimbail O’Hara is an im- 
possible boy with the head of Sherlock Holmes, the 
dialogue of Anthony Hope and the body of Lecocq. 
Hurry Chunder Mookerjee figures as a native sur- 
veyor and secret service agent; aspires to be a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and yet talks English 
worse than that of an ordinary Bengali clerk. Why 
does Mr. Kipling write thus, for he knows his 
Babu? 

“This (‘Kim’) is rather the work of 
novelist who may write from the libraries of the 
India Office and the British Museum, with perhaps 
the local color of a winter’s tour through India, than 
of the author who has been hailed as the first to 


an Indian 


really show Englishmen what India, under the sur- 
Or is it that he has not done so? Is 
India of Kipling, not the India of 


face, is like. 
India the 
Hindustan?” 


his 
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Says the San Francisco Wave: 
W. H. L. Barnes contributes the following 
mite to the many other good jokes that the opera 


“Gen 
has given us: On Saturday last while being shaved 
he happened to ask his barber if he had attended 
the Grau performances at the Grand. The answer 
vas in the affirmative. 

“ “How did you enjoy it? 

“*Not at all, sir. 
could see your head below me and it mortified me 
to notice that I had not parted your hair straight.’”’ 


From my place in the gallery I 


THe HerrMANN CHAMBER Concerts.—Edward Herr 

ann and Carl Herrmann gave last Saturday night in the 
Masonic Hall the concluding concert in a series of three 
hamber music concerts. They were assisted by Entil 
Schenck, violoncellist, and Otto K. Schill, viola player 
An audience that overflowed the hall listened attentively 
to the following progran 
Quartet for piano and string p. 6,in An r Brahn 
S nata for piano and violir t A minor Schumanr 
Quartet for piano and strings 87, E flat maj Dvorak 


1 


1 intelligently and played smoothly 


These works were read 
and with spirit. Evidently the Brothers Herrmann and their 
ussociates must have studied diligently and rehearsed fre 


quently; otherwise they could not have achieved such re 


sults 
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* the Lamoureux concert last Sunday the chro- 
PM nological order of the performances of Bee- 
7 thoven’s symphonies brought us to the Eighth, in 
\. This work, so full of joy and gaiety, carrying one, as 
Wagner said, “across the torrents and oceans of life,” was 
played with the fire and brilliancy one is accustomed to by 
the admirable orchestra conducted by Chevillard. A novel- 
ty—given, I am told, for the first time at these concerts— 
was the triple Concerto by Beethoven, for piano, violin 
and ’cello. I have heard this work only on one other oc- 
casion, when it was performed in England by Charles 
Hallé, Piatti and Joachim—the last artist being the only 
surviving one of the trio. Without yielding to anyone in 
admiration for Beethoven, the work has always appeared 
to me to be somewhat tedious and pedantic. I suppose the 
reason for its resurrection last Sunday was the chance of 


1S 


hearing three such excellent artists together as those to 
whom its performance was intrusted, viz., Mlle. Thérése 
Chaigneau, Messrs. Hermann and Becker. These three vir 
tuosi played with a perfection of ensemble rarely heard, the 
exquisite touch and clean, distinct execution of Mlle. 
Chaigneau in the piano part being most enjoyable, as well 
as the immediate effacement when the two other instru- 
ments came into prominence. A “Prelude Religieuse,” by 
Paul Lacombe, and the “Ride of the Walkyries” completed 
the concert 
se = 

Pursuing his plan of placing a symphony by a native 
composer with one by a foreigner of the same _ period, 
Colonne gave us the poetic Symphony of Schumann, No. 1, 
in B flat, and that of Ed. Lalo in G minor. The former 
work, the first orchestral composition of Schumann, shows 
traces of the influence of Mendelssohn; it is said that on 
the original manuscript are to be found corrections in the 
handwriting of this composer. Ed, Risler played Mozart’s 
Concerto in C minor with a purity of style and modesty 
which showed how completely he entered into the com- 


poser’s intention. The cadenza to this concerto was by 


Reynaldo Hahn; very long and very brilliant, but scarcely 
in keeping with the work itself. The novelty was a “Poéme 
Symphonique,” by Gabriel Pierné, for piano and orchestra, 
which seemed to me to be very labored and lacking in in- 


piration, besides being at times so heavily scored for the 





orchestra as to make the piano inaudible in many passages, 
and to completely lose its individuality. The Symphony in 
G, by Lalo, met with great success. The work merits it. 
Lalo was, I believe, for a long time a viola player in a 
string quartet, and his compositions met with but a cold 
reception until the performance of the opera “Le Roi d’Ys” 
brought him into great prominence and subsequent fame. 
This symphony contains much that was written originally 
for an opera never performed called “Fiesque.” The recep- 
tion given to the symphony on Sunday last was so enthusi- 
astic that a repetition. is promised for the next concert. 
The “Funeral March” from “Die Gétterdammerung” ended 
the program. 
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Faithful to its promise of bringing to Paris the most cele- 
brated of chamber music players and singers, we heard the 
Hermann Quartet from Frankfort at the New Philhar 
monic Society’s latest concert. If Brahms is not known 
and appreciated at these concerts it certainly is not the 
fault of the different artists engaged, as each quartet seems 
to make it a point of honor to give as its first number a 
work by this composer. The Quartet in E flat, by Bee- 
thoven, was also on the program; it was played with great 
refinement and finish, and rapturously applauded by the 
audience. Frederic Lamond was again the solo pianist, 
and appeared to great advantage in the Schumann Fan- 
taisie in C, although at times he did not seem to me to 
produce the exact effect he was aiming at; this is probably 
due to the instrument on which he played. Hermann, the 
first violin of the Frankfort quartet, was announced to 
play the Concerto by Spohr, No. 6, I believe—at all events, 
the one written in the style of a vocal scena—an admirable 
and tuneful work, very much neglected by violinists at 
present in favor of more pretentious and less meritorious 
works. The violin solo really played was an Andante by 
Spohr, very beautifully executed and most warmly re- 
ceived. 
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There is nothing new to chronicle at the Opéra or the 
Opéra Comique. At the first house Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried” is to be produced to-night, with Jean de Reszké in 
the title part; at the latter “Grisélidis,” by Massenet, ap- 
pears to be popular, as it is given three times a week. A 
revival of “Le Domino Noir” is promised very shortly, 
and on March 15 the production of “Circe,” a new opera 
comique by the brothers Hillemacher, is announced. 
Mme. Sibyl Sanderson is, I believe, engaged to sing the 
role of Circe, thus adding another of those courtesans of 
history the lyric presentation of which—Thais, Phryne, 
Circe—she seems to have made a sort of specialty. The 
Paris Figaro is responsible for the rumor that next winter 
Sanderson will devote herself to operette. 
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Under the heading of “Failure of the Schools of Sing- 
ing,” in one of the Paris journals, was given a long inter- 
view held with Victor Maurel on the subject of teaching 
singing at the Paris Conservatoire. “The decadence of the 
art of singing is the decay of art in general, and which was 
never more apparent than at the present moment. Why 
is it that 100 years ago the lyric art was at its highest? 
Were the great exponents of the bel canto exceptionally 
gifted by nature? Not at all. But the professors of that 
epoch found themselves before a task and duty, of which 
they acquitted themselves faithfully. What has happened 
since then? While the lyric art, from Gluck to Wagner, 
has seen a great evolution, the teaching of singing has re- 
mained stationary, and it is exactly this inertia which is 


the cause of its present inefficiency. I do not speak,” 
continued Maurel, “of so-called teachers who have been at 
one time choristers in small operetta theatres, or ex-valets 
to singers en vogue, and who for payment are willing to 
break any voice intrusted to them. I speak of the actual 
teaching at the Conservatoire. The instruction there is 
nothing; it is even harmful. One may have sung all one’s 
life and be incompetent as a teacher of singing. There 
are about forty vocal pupils received at the Conservatoire 
every year. In ten years that would make 400. Now, tell 
me, out of this number how many of them are before the 
public worthy of being called real artists? and yet surely 
out of all these there must have been a certain number 
with sufficient voice and ability. What has become of 
them? where are they?” 
HS ze 


There is a great deal more in the same strain, but all 
intended to prove—which I am not aware anyone dis- 
putes—the pupils of the Conservatoire become singers 
This is all very well in its way, and to a certain extent 
justifiable, but does Maurel indicate any practical way by 
which the existing state of things may be remedied? I 
do not think so. In the present day, singers begin by 
singing certain parts in operas which require a fairly 
good voice and some knowledge of singing. As years go 
on, when the voice is worn, they turn to the more declam- 
atory roles, and lay stress on what they call the psycho- 
logical presentment of the character. After this many of 
them become teachers. Maurel is himself exactly in this 
position. He has given conferences in Paris, London 
and Milan, and written several works all deploring the de- 
cadence in the art of singing. But he has never exhib- 
ited his practical knowledge of the subject by ever show- 
ing the public one single pupil whom he has formed him- 
self. Faure, who, besides being an excellent singer, was 
a good musician and deep thinker, deplored the appoint- 
ment of ex-singers as professors at the Conservatoire, for 
which vocation they had made no previous studies, and 
pointed out that the greatest number of distinguished 
singers had always been formed by those teachers who 
had made a special study of the subject, but had not ap- 
peared in public as executants. Maurel has not shown 
that he himself possesses the practical knowledge, the 
absence of which he so deplores in others 


Se 


As a result of the article in the Figaro there occurred 
a violent altercation between Maurel and Dubois, the di- 
rector of the Conservatoire, at an accidental meeting be- 
tweent the two at the Opéra Comique. Mr. Dubois is 
said to have bitterly reproached Maurel with the injus- 
tice of his attacks. ‘Less than any one,” said he, “have 
you a right to set yourself against an institution, seeing 
that your own success proves the value of the teaching 
you received there, and you ought to be the very last to 
try and bring discredit on it.” It is true that Maurel was 
a pupil of the Conservatoire, he having studied there with 
Vauthrot, but as he once told me, some years ago, it took 
him ten years to forget all the teaching he received there 
Still that proves he must have been taught a great deal 


ese <= 


An amusing incident happened last Sunday at the 
Opéra Comique. The work was “La Dame Blanche,” and 
just as the tenor had begun his cavatina, at the words, 
“Déja la nuit s’annonce” the lights went out completely 
Luckily no disturbance occurred, as the defect was quick- 
ly remedied and the performance continued. 

De VALMmouR. 





























Jan Kubelik 





An Overwhelming Success. 


MORE THAN 26,000 PEOPLE 


Attend the First Eleven Concerts. 


““If ever there were a soul speaking out 
from the body of a violin, it is when Kubelik 
plays.”’?—Boston Transcript. 

** Approached the miraculous.”— World, 


“ Kubelik is wonderful, brilliant, dashing, 


astonishing.”’—N. Y. Times, 


“Almost unearthly beauty of tone.”—N. Y. 


Tribune. 


“‘ His playing of the Bach air was alone sufficient as something set apart by Divine Gift, 
not only marvelous talent but extraordinary genius.”—H. E. Krehbiel, in Tribune. 





Management of DANIEL FROHMAN and HUGO GORLITZ. 
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ESTHER PALLISER. 


NE of the important announcements of the present 
musical season was the return of Miss Esther Pal- 
liser to her native country. Many Americans who have 
visited England know all about the success of that singer 
over there. Artistically and socially her career abroad 
has been a series of triumphs. But, like all good Ameri- 
cans, Miss Palliser desired to see, her old home again and 
renew the friendships she formed when she sang here, a 
very youthful artist in light opera roles. From Gianetta to 
Aida shows great advancement, and all of this and more 
Miss Palliser has accomplished in the years since she was 
heard in New York. It is not alone, however, in opera 
that Miss Palliser has made a stir across the water. In 
oratorio and as a singer of classic songs there is proba- 
bly no woman singer in the United Kingdom to-day who 
outranks her. She is an artist of wonderful versatility. 
Possessing a voice of unusual range and timbre, she is 
enabled to undertake parts denied to many sopranos. 

Miss Palliser, whose real name is Walters, was born in 
Philadelphia, or rather in the pretty Philadelphia suburb, 
Germantown. She inherited musical talent from both 
parents. Her father is a prominent teacher of voice pro- 
duction and her mother a singer of repute. In infancy 
Miss Palliser showed musical talent that astonished her 
parents and their friends. Her father became her first 
teacher and to this day has retained full charge of 
her voice. As a young girl she made a reputation sing- 
ing at concerts and in church choirs. When she was 
seventeen years old Miss Palliser accompanied her father 
to Europe. The young girl was taken to Paris and 
there she studied for several years, principally with Mes- 
dames Viardot and Marchesi. Her début in opera was 
made at Rouen, in the part of Marguerite in “Faust.” The 
report of a successful operatic début spreads quickly in 
Europe and thus Miss Palliser’s friends were not sur- 
prised to hear that soon after her first appearance in the 
French town immortalized by Jeanne d’Arc she was en- 
gaged to create the role of Rowena in Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s “Ivanhoe.” Soon after she sang the part of Marie 
in “The Basoche,” by André Messager. Step by step the 
young singer was advanced, and in time she joined the 
Carl Rosa Company. It was in the role of Santuzza that 
Miss Palliser won recognition in England as an operatic 
artist of rare power. Aida and Elsa were soon added to 
her repertory. Then came her engagement at Covent 
Garden, where she appeared as Brangaene in “Tristan and 
Isolde,” and in a number of other roles. Here again were 
evidenced her versatility and the range of her voice. And 
still more evidence of these gifts was given when Miss 
Palliser sang the part of Michaela in a performance of 
“Carmen” before Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle. 

In oratorio as in opera Miss Palliser stands at the top 
in England. “The Messiah,” “The Creation,” “The Re- 
demption,” “Elijah” and many others are in her reper- 
tory. She has sung with brilliant success to overflowing 
audiences at the music festivals in Leeds, Birmingham, 
Worcester, Chester, Bristol and North Staffordshire. Her 
song recitals are musical events in London. In Albert Hall 
Miss Palliser sang for seven consecutive seasons the so- 
prano solos in “The Messiah,” with the Royal Choral Soci- 
ety. The English public are cordial to Miss Palliser, a sing- 
er with a noble voice unimpaired and an artist approaching 
the zenith of her dramatic and intellectual powers. Miss 
Palliser sings equally well in German, French and Italian. 
One writer in England described the carrying quality of 
her voice as something quite phenomenal. Miss Palliser 
has sung at the Crystal Palace, an auditorium that seats 
35.000 people, and her voice filled the vast space without 
the least strain. Miss Palliser was the first artist to give 





a recital with a program devoted entirely to the songs 
of women composers. 

Of German, French and Welsh ancestry, Miss Palliser 
may have her forefathers to thank for the number of her 
talents. She loves work above all things. Abroad Miss 
Palliser is known for her love of antique furniture and 
jewels, and as a collector of both she has been very for- 
tunate. Many of Miss Palliser’s countrymen will recall 
her marvelous achievement of singing on Mont Blanc. 
But with all that has been said and written about her, 
Miss Palliser comes back to us unspoiled by her fame 
and the adulation of hosts of admirers. 

Miss Palliser’s opera repertory includes some thirty 
roles, and she sings all of the oratorios that are pro- 
duced in this day. 

Some of her important London criticisms follow: 

“Tristan und Isolde” at Covent Garden.—There was no question 
as to the excellence of Miss Esther Palliser, who not only far sur 
passed all her former efforts, but proved herself an almost ideal 
representative of Brangane, singing and acting with unexpected 
power and in altogether admirable style.—The Times. 





By far the most acceptable impersonation was that of Brangane 
by Miss Esther Palliser. The young artist not only sang delight- 
fully, but displayed unlooked-for qualities as an actress, her “busi- 
ness” being invariably appropriate, graceful and winning. A better 
representative of Isolde’s handmaid and companion could not be 
desired.—Standard. 





Miss Palliser’s first appearance in the exacting role of Marguerite 
was crowned with genuine success. The higher notes of her voice 
are of exceptionally fine quality, and she employed them artistically, 
never allowing earnestness to degenerate into mere vehemence, and 
always singing in tune.—Globe. 

Since Miss Palliser made her début at the Royal English Opera 
House, scarcely two years ago, she has won for herself a position 
in the front rank of our dramatic soprani, and with each fresh 
assumption Miss Palliser seems to improve upon her last.—Sunday 
Sun. 





The repetition of “Faust” last Saturday evening was interesting, on 
account of certain unfamiliar features in the cast. Miss Esther 
Palliser has followed up her success as Brangane by an embodiment 
of the most important part of Marguerite, still more noteworthy for 
girlish grace and vocal excellence. It was throughout an example 
f the art which conceals art, and though perhaps not dramatically 
powerful was certainly one of the most charming impersonations 
ever witnessed.—The Athenzum, 





The success of the evening was perhaps the Brangane of Miss 
Esther Palliser, who by her impersonation has considerably en 
hanced her reputation Soth in singing and acting she was almost 
ideal, and it is not saying too much when we express our doubt that 
even Bayreuth could furnish a better Brangane.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

The bright feature in the performance was the Brangane of Miss 
Esther Palliser, who not only acted with intelligence and spirit, but 
sang her part accurately, and with an abundant power and even 
brilliancy.—Daily Graphic. 





On Saturday night the announced performance of “Othello” was 
put off on account of Madame Melba’s indisposition. “Faust” was 
given in its place, and the occasion was one of very considerable 
nterest, owing to the charming impersonation of Marguerite by 
Miss Esther Palliser. This young artist’s lovely voice is now used 
with the utmost skill, so that every note she utters makes its full 
effect. The hearty and sincere applause which greeted her refined 
singing of the “Jewel Song” was all the more valuable, since the 
audience was a remarkably discriminating one.—The Times. 





Gounod’s “Faust” evidently gave a large amount of satisfaction 
to the audience. Its interest centred in the impersonation of Mar 
guerite by Miss Esther Palliser, and it may be said at once that 
the young American artist has taken another upward step in her 
career. Her embodiment is marked by extreme girlishness, whicl 
is, of course, in itself a charm, but it has also higher qualities 
Throughout Miss Palliser sang the music with delightful purity of 
style and intonation, and her acting, if not powerful, was note 
worthy for intelligence, care being evinced in many apparently 
trifling matters of detail. Rarely has an assumption more win 
ning and sympathetic been witnessed on the Covent Garden stage.— 
Standard. 





FOUR NEW SONGS. 
Poems by Sidney Lanier, Music by Harriet Ware. 
1. “Rose Moral No. 1.” 3. “Music Is Love.” 

2. “Rose Moral No. 2.” 4 “Song of the Future.’ 
“Rose Morar No. 1.” 

HIS is a fine little two page song, in D flat, beginning 

with Venusberg-like harmonies, with interesting 

modulations and sustained chord accompaniment through- 

out. The compass is from E to F, and it is dedicated to 

the well-known tenor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 

Church, Edward Strong. The text: 


Soul, get thee to the heart of yonder rose: 


Hide thee there 

There breathes the meditations of thine art, 
Suffused with prayer 

Ah, dear, my rose, good-bye, good-bye, 
The wind is up, so drift away, 

That songs from me as leaves from thee may fly, 
I strive, I pray 


“Rose Morar No. 2 

This song is also short, with a running figure accompa- 
niment to the first verse, chords alone to the second. The 
melody has swing in it, compass F to F, the words as fol- 
lows: 

Would that my songs might be 
What roses make by day and night, 
Distilments of my clod of misery into delight 
Soul, couldst thou bare thy breast 
As yon red rose and dare the day, 
All clean and large and calm with velvet rest? 
Say yea, say yea, 
“Music Is Love.” 

An impassioned love song, in D, with effective har- 
monies, with a fine interlude, followed in the second verse 
by a rushing chord accompaniment, reaching a climax at 
the finish on a sustained D, The compass is D to F 
sharp; the text: 

Yea, Love! Sole music, master-blest! 
Love alone can d and ever 

Love hears the poor folks crying, 

And ever Love hears the women sighing, 


And ever sweet knighthood’s death defying, 
And ever wise childhood'’s deep implying 
And yet shall Love himself be heard, 


Though long deferred 
O’er the modern waste a dove hath whirred, 
Music is Love in search of a word 

“SONG OF THE Future.” 

Here is a song with an arpeggio accompaniment of rich 
harmony, telling melody, ranging from C to F (G). Much 
of its effect lies in the piano part, which is not easy. It 
is dedicated to Mrs. Minnie Fish Griffin, the Chicago so- 
prano. The text: 

Ark of my hopes, Ark of my dreams, 


Sail lordly o’er the drowned past, 
Sail glittering through the sun's strange beams, 
l 


Sail fast, sail fast. 


My heart is beating hot with haste, 

I'll loose me a bird upon this waste, 

Go, trembling song 

And stay not long, O stay not long: 
Thouw’rt only a gray and sober dove, 

But thine eye is faith and thy wing is love. 


The four songs are issued separately, obtainable at lead- 
ing music stores. 


MENDELSSOHN Trio Cius Concerts.—The Mendelssohn 
Trio Club will give their next concert at the Hotel Majes- 
tic Tuesday afternoon, January 7. Mrs. Rollie Borden Low, 
soprano, will be the assisting artist. Charles Gilbert Spross, 
the pianist of the trio, and Victor Sérlin, the ‘cellist, will 
play a beautiful sonata by Rubinstein. The trios to be 
played will be the Beethoven, op. 1, No. 3, and the Arensky 
in D minor. Mrs. Low will sing two groups of songs 
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Happy Washington! 


articles about “Woman in Music,” or “Woman as a 
Musical Composer,” or “Women and Ants: Their 
Habits and Their Respective Positions in the Animal 
Kingdom.” It is unfortunate for you who live in New 
York that you are obliged to read discussions on the 
woman question. None of our Washington papers publish 
any woman’s page at all, and there are no sex discussions. 
It goes without saying that we have no women here who 
write articles on “Man,” or “Man and the Workings of His 
Intellect.” I believe there are no women anywhere who 
write articles upon these subjects or who publish a 
“Man’s Page” in their papers. Women have too much re- 
gard for their fathers and brothers to hold them up ridicule 
in print or to analyze them and speculate about them as 
if they were so many beetles. And also the Washington 
men and the majority of our admirable American gentle- 
men have too much reverence and respect for their moth- 
ers, their sisters, wives or sweehearts, to discuss their pe- 
culiarities, their shortcomings or their longcomings in cold 
type. What difference does it make anyway whether the 
mother of a family is a musical composer or not, and of 
what interest is it to the world? 

The abnormal music critic who writes upon such foolish 
questions must have run out of topics about which to write 
and clearly needs to renew his brain material. His mother 
was a good mother, let us hope. He inherited many of his 
talents from her, and she in all likelihood devoted all of the 
time she might have spent in composing to teaching him 
how to talk and walk, and how to keep his clothes clean. 
She probably helped him with his reading and spelling les- 
sons, too, so that he could grow up and write powerful 
articles about “The Inferiority of the Brain of Woman.” 
\nd maybe she darned his stockings occasionally. All of 
this time she should have been working out exercises in 
counterpoint and fugue. It was a mistake to spend any of 
her time in educating such a person as this future music 


¢ Washington there are no music critics who write 


critic, 

Now that he has grown to man’s estate, he uses these 
powers inherited from her in the graceful occupation of 
dissecting and analyzing her mental processes in public 
prints. 

Oh, well, of course it’s not very decent or gentlemanly; 
and of course, too, it’s not very lofty to write speculative 
papers on ‘Woman: How Does It Happen that She is so 
Inferior to Me?” But, after all, there is no cloud with- 
out a silver lining. There is cause for congratulation, 
nay for deep seated joy, in the reflection that however it 


may be in France or Germany, there is very little of this 
Bunthorneish sort of intellectual exercise in America. In 
fact, what there is of it is confined almost entirely to 
musical writers. 


= <= 


Mrs. Jasper Dean McFall is the author of a novel idea 
which she is working out with much elaboration and de- 
tail, and with no small amount of labor. It is the giving 
of a song recital in which the program shall be entirely 
devoted to compositions by Washington writers. Mrs. 
McFall is receiving the hearty co-operation of the music 
publishers, who are anxious that their publications should 
find a place on her program. Everything which is sent 
in, so long as it is by a Washingtonian, receives careful 
attention and consideration. The songs are to be sung 
by Mr. McFall and his pupils, and some good instru- 
mentalists will assist by rendering one or more local com- 
positions not belonging to the vocal class. In selecting 
the pieces for the program many good compositions will 
of necessity be omitted, from lack of suitable voices 
(either in style or quality) for their proper interpretation; 
but composers whose songs are considered may feel sure 
of fair treatment and unbiased opinion. 


=e <= 


Anton Kaspar has been so thoroughly “engaged” at all 
times since his return from Europe that it has been im- 
possible to see him. Last Friday, however, he was able 
to spare a few moments in which to answer some of my 
questions. He was enthusiastic over Guilliaume Remy, 
his Paris teacher, with whom he’‘studied repertory and 
the French style of bowing. Mr. Kaspar, while abroad, 
discovered a new violin genius, whom he prophesies will 
be as great as Kubelik. His name is Kocian, and Mr. 
Kaspar desires to go on record at this time as having 
predicted the future success of this youth. Mr. Kaspar, 
Alice E. Burbage and one or two other prominent musi- 
cians, will play at an important musicale at the home of 
Mrs. James Lowndes. 


=e <= 


On December 17, H. H. Freeman gave a pleasing or- 
gan recital at St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral. He was assisted 
by Master Thomas Dobson, soprano, and Anita Cluss, 
harpist. Mr. Freeman’s playing at all times conveyed the 
impression that he was in thorough command of his in- 
strument. If one were hypercritical it might be said that 
he accelerated the tempo somewhat in the Mendelssohn 
Fugue in G minor, op. 37, No. 2, which, together with 
the Concert Overture in C minor, by Hollins, formed two 
of the most delightful numbers on his program. The 
harp and organ are an effective combination, although the 
arrangement of the Godard Berceuse from “Jocelyn” for 
those two instruments was inferior to that of the other 
duets on the program. The organ recital was one of the 
most enjoyable I have heard this season. 


=e <= 


On the same evening Mrs. Susanne Oldberg gave a 
musicale at the Washington Club. Her musicales might 
be called picture concerts. Society is to be seen there 
and the handsome toilets form an attractive feature. Mrs. 
Oldberg is the composer of two songs, which will be 
reviewed here shortly. 

J & 


Archibald Olmstead gave a studio recital on the 16th. 
He was assisted by Mrs. Alice Kraft Benson, a soprano, 
who is rapidly coming to the front. Mrs. Benson and 
Mr. Olmstead will give two joint recitals at the Wash- 
ington Club in January. 


Miss Mary A. Cryder sang at the home of Miss Molly 
Elliot Seawell, the authoress, last Sunday. She was ac- 
companied by Mr. Olmstead. 


es <& 
On the same day, the Washington Saengerbund gave an 


interesting program, which I will send you next week. 
BERENICE THOMPSON. 





POPULAR FAREWELL RECITAL 
BY JOSEF HOFMANN. 


T Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon Josef Hofmann 

played the following program, the occasion of his 
farewell recital: 

Se de chaebdeedves cndccoccesdoaveseseeeeces Beethoven 


Chor der Derwische (Aus Die Ruinen von Athen), 
Beethoven-Saint-Saéns 







PONE cisthtcdeccsunesecdovnsseendcecasssincebeosnees Mendelssohn 
Spinnerlied .-.»Mendelssohn 
PE icbsccbdvsndcesscnsccvecocesecesesoces Schubert-Liszt 


Nocturne, F sharp minor Chopin 


Valse, C sharp minor -+--Chopin 
es ie na setetensesdsnccacesceutecsacnsscscesoscends Chopin 
PS, (Se MEEE MEE, <b. ccccdbacndscocesensccseniecusentoseaned Chopin 
PG, SF MI iodcccesecdtnaseussceescscbecsensocdeecesets Rubinstein 
DIED: dnidiinmeshktetccevntdeotbinsenesstteecesseqnesseenl Moszkowski 
et Sn. . . .cogadunpedbeccdcsetbinedcesessasecwen Moszkowski 
es SL, icntaceganepaacabosienbeivesecusoewescend Wagner 


The pianist was in very good playing spirits and showed 
a great deal of temperament in his work. The Beethoven 
Variations—-scarcely a piece for a Sunday afternoon audi- 
ence—went glibly enough. But in the Saint-Saéns’ ver- 
sion of the Dervish crew Hofmann built up a very ef- 
fective and nicely calculated climax, which set in high re- 
lief some of the player’s emotional qualities. 

The two Mendelssohn numbers started the applause, 
which did not subside until Hofmann had repeated both. 
This he did with as much grace and complacency as 
though he enjoyed playing them all over again. The 
Schubert-Liszt “Marche Hongroise” completed the first 
part of the program. Liszt, with a cunning ear for the 
opportunities of the virtuoso, has belabored this original 
composition with such an artillery of octaves and passage 
work that it sounds fearfully top heavy. Of course its 
difficulties offered no barrier to Hofmann, who worked 
out the intricate parts to a nicety. For an encore he 
played the “Etincelles” and that with unusual lightness 
and crispness. 

The Chopin group went sanely—no overdose of femin- 
ine emotion and yet enough nuance and rubato to keep 
the reading in character with the composer’s intention. 
In the A flat Polonaise he kept a firm grip on this run- 
away epic and managed his climaxes with surety. The 
swift octave work in the left hand never for a moment 
clouded the melodic outline and the crescendo worked up 
beautifully. 

The audience was huge and much interested. Still it 
discriminated in its applause, and once having discrimi- 
nated it insisted in no uncertain manner until it had been 
answered. Hofmann’s popularity has certainly grown 
with this season’s work and for the very logical reason 
that his work is proportionately exactly so much better 
than it was last year. He is a player who, when the ma- 
turity of emotion is added to the technic of youth, will 
rank among the great ones of the piano. 





De Moss, Turers, Hemus, AT Rosevitte.—This trio of 
first-class artists sang at Roseville Avenue Presbyterian 
Church the last Sabbath in the old year, and, notwithstand 
ing the downpour of rain, a large congregation assem- 


bled. 








ALTENBORN QUARTET 


FRANZ KALTENBORN, Solo Violia. GUSTAV BACH, Viola. 
WM. ROWELL, Second Violia. LOUIS HEINE, "Cello. 
For Terms and Dates address 


FRANZ KALTENBORN, 80 W. 82d Street, New York. 


~~ VAN HOOSE “" 


Sole Management 
Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 131 £. 17th St., New York, 


# Ol 


Phenomenal Child Concert Pianist 
Age io. 


For terms, dates, etc., address 
J. E. PRANCKE, 109 East 14th Street 
S. BPPINGER, 718 LexingtonAvenue, 
New York. 




















enuest HUTCHESON 


PIANIST. 
Management, HENRY WOLFSOHN, 13: East 17th St., New York. 





MARY LOUISE CLARY, coxresre. 


Southern Tour with Her Concert Company. 


Including JOHN CHESHIRE, Harpist, and CELIA SCHILLER, Pianist. 
During First Halif of January. 
For Open Dates address Concert Direction REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York. 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


Personal address: 65 Morningside Ave., New York, 





Anton Kaspar 


VIOLINIST. 
Address care Musical Courier. 
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Cincinnati, December 28, 1901 


HE third Symphony concert in Music Hall Friday 
afternoon and Saturday night offered an agree- 
able variety of the classics and modern school 

The program embraced Beethoven’s overture “King Ste- 

phan,” Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, and Herbert’s 

“Suite Romantique.” The violin solo numbers were the 

Concerto, D minor, of Vieuxtemps, and a Caprice, by 

Guirard. 

The Beethoven overture was given a finely contrasted, 
well-accentuated reading. The orchestra was in fine form, 
and all its divisions were well knit together. The con- 
trasts were good, and the attack was at all times prompt. 
In the reading of the Symphony, Mr. Van der Stucken’s 
control of the orchestral forces appeared at its best. Its 
consummate beauty was revealed in every thread and fibre 
In both movements the woodwind plays an important part, 
and in this respect the orchestra did itself proud. The 
tone quality was smooth, even and refined. The different 
choirs played together with a unanimity of purpose and un 
derstanding that brought out all the force and character 
of the work. The expression of life prevailed in the color- 
ing, and the shading was of that nature which suggests 
the poetic. It is not saying too much that this great 
torso of Schubert’s genius was given a finished perform- 
ance, and that it left the desire to have it rounded out 
with a third and fourth movement. The solo of the 
’cellos was particularly beautiful; the strings played to- 
gether with the precision of clockwork. 

The “Suite Romantique,” of Herbert, made a fine im- 
In the use of orches- 





pression of the composer’s ability. 
tral resources to a modern standard Victor Herbert is not 
behind anyone of the present time. He has not only ap- 
propriated the modern orchestra dress, but knows how to 
invest it with ideas. The second movement, which he 
characterizes as the “Triumph of Love,” is intensely 
worked out, revealing a depth of thought as well as com- 
plex treatment in the orchestration that can only be com- 
pared to that of Wagner. In fact, the impress of Wagner 
is plainly upon it. The last movement, in great contrast 
and greater versatility, is a nuptial feast, which, in its 
expression of mirth and exuberance, could not be excelled 
by a Spanish dance. But it is largely in the coloring that 
this resemblance is borne out. The themes are worked out 
regularly, and lead to a beautiful, consistent climax. 

In the reading of this suite Mr. Van der Stucken was 
particularly happy, and Mr. Herbert owes him a debt of 
gratitude. The buoyancy and swing imparted to the 
movements were delightfully insinuating 

Hugo Kupferschmid, violinist, was the soloist. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Kupferschmid achieved quite a 
success last season in London, E ngland. | He left ( Cincin- 


study in Europe, principally under Wilhelmj. Consider- 
able local interest attached to his appearance, as his mu- 
sical career and professional life up to the time of his 
studies abroad were identified with this city. He found 
before him a sympathetic audience, who after both num- 
bers called him out several times. The improvement of 
Mr. Kupferschmid lies principally in the sustaining of a 
uniformly musica] tone and the unfailing, consistent mu- 
sicianship with which he plays. His bowing is excellent 
and his technic of a finished character. He invariably 
aims for artistic results, and makes everything subservient 
to that point of view. But he lacks distinction and the im- 
pression of greatness. His work smells of the “midnight 
oil”"—of great labor in the rounding out and finishing 
process. It is without inspiration, and his tone is not big 
enough to admit of striking contrasts in the expression. 
His best reading was in the second movement (andante 
religioso) of the concerto, which was given in a pure and 
lofty style. The caprice was daintily played, although 
with lack of spirit and poetry. 


Se = 


H. T. Hanmer, manager of The Cable Company, who, 
by the way, has a genuine tenor voice of considerable lyric 
beauty, gave his employees and friends an elegant banquet 
at the Grand Hotel on Thursday night, December 26. Mr. 
Hanmer sang several solos and acted as tosatmaster. Con- 
gratulations were read from President Cable and others 
of the company in Chicago. Mr. Hanmer stated it had 
been the most prosperous year in the local history of the 
firm. The feast of reason and flow of soul was enjoyed by 
the following guests: H. T. Hanmer, H. G. Miller, Dr. 
F. E. Kugler, J. C. Harper, C. E. Jones, R. D. Jones, J. A. 
Homan, Dr. A. D. Murphy, B. Faulconer, B. Wiggins, W. 
O. Black, F. E. Nichols, G. C. Drouillard, F. M. Hunter, 
C. C. Cannon, Jos. Herr, K. J. Fox, A. E. Schmalzigar, 
M. B. Byron, Wm. Cholmondeley, A. Morgenschweiss, J. 
A. Miller, M. J. Keefe, Louis Heister. J. A. Homan. 


Harriet Ware’s Soncs.—Elsewhere in this issue de- 
tailed mention is made of the four new songs by Harriet 
Ware, and these songs are being sung considerably by our 
leading soloists. Several were sung at Mrs. Babcock’s 
Carnegie Hall studio recently; tenor Edward Strong sang 
a number of them in Wisconsin on his recent trip, and 
Mrs. Minnie Fish Griffin has recently sung them in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Concerning this the Advertiser, of that 
city, said: 

“A number which would especially appeal to the hearers 
in any Southern audience was the beautiful setting of Sin- 
dey Lanier’s poems by Miss Harriet Ware, of New York, 
dedicatcd to Mrs. Griffin. They were recently sung for 
Mrs. Lanier, who asked that they be repeated.” 

A letter received by Miss Ware from a well-known pro- 
fessional, says: 

Ithough I recently wrote you, I must tell you how 
cordially your songs have been received here. I have in- 
troduced them in two of the prominent studios, and Miss 
Gertrude M. is working them up to sing. She is one of 
the best church singers here, and sings them very well. 
I am working with Madame de A., and she, too, is de- 
lighted with them. I had quite a conversation with G. S., 
Jr., and I told him I thought he would do well to have 
them on hand.” 
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ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS AT 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY. 


HE semi-annual entrance examinations at the National 
Conservatory, 128 East Seventeenth street (founded 
by Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber), will be held at the Con- 
servatory, Monday, January 6, as follows: Singing, opera, 
piano, organ, violin, ‘cello and ail orchestral instruments, 
from 10 a, m. to 12 m., from 2 to 4 p. m. and from 8 to 9 
p. m. On Tuesday, January 7, there will be a general ex- 
amination of pupiis in the Conservatory in these branches: 
Solfeggio, theory, harmony and counterpoint. January 10, 
Henry T. Finck will conduct the examinations in the his- 
tory of music. The National Conservatory of Music begins 
the new year with great prosperity. Many students from 
good families are to be found in the crowded classes. This 
class of students came for the musical and agreeable at- 
mosphere. Mr. Joseffy has a very large class this year. 
Miss Margulies has room only for one more pupil. With 
her six assistant teachers and their coming Margulies pu- 
pils she is kept fully occupied. Students at the Conserva- 
tory whose aim it is to be only amateurs are beginning to 
understand that there is no difference in the training for 
them and for those studying more ambitiously for pro- 
fessional careers. The training is thorough in all depart- 
ments, and talented pupils have an opportunity to appear 
at the monthly concerts. 

M. Eugene Dufriche, whom the Conservatory engaged 
as head of the opera class, will preside at the exam- 
inations next Monday, and enter upon his duties two 
days later, on January 8 The opera class will meet 
Wednesdays and Saturdays from 9 to 11 a. m. For six 
seasons, Monsieur Dufriche has been a member of the 
Grau Opera Company. He is an artist of long and varied 
experience and one whose training admirably fits him for 
the important duties of his new position. 

M. Dufriche was born in Paris. He was a first prize 
pupil of the Paris Conservatory. In 1875 he made his 
début in opera at the Comique and for six years sang at 
that theatre the principal basso roles. He created the 
part of Zuniga in “Carmen.” New Yorkers have often 
seen him in this role. From Paris M. Dufriche went to 
Italy, and in that country made his first appearance at the 
Carlo Felice in Genoa, singing the baritone part in Mas- 
senet’s “King of Lahore” and he continued singing lead- 
ing baritone parts in many operas. M. Dufriche has sung 
the roles of Figaro and Don Bartolo in “The Barber of 
Seville” over 100 times. He traveled extensively and 
made his mark singing in opera in Spain, Russia and 
South American countries. For ten seasons M. Dufriche 
sang at Covent Garden, London, and during these years 
he made tours through England, Scotland and Ireland, 
singing with brilliant success in all of the principal cities 
of the United Kingdom. In 1891 M. Dufriche returned 
to the Opéra in Paris and sang there the baritone parts, 
and it was while filling that engagement that the artist 
became a reigning favorite at the French capital. As al- 
ready stated, seven years ago M. Dufriche became a mem- 
ber of the Grau company. 

Like other operatic artists, M. Dufriche began his ca- 
reer as a singer in the church choir. In 1856, when he 
was only seven years old, he took his first vocal lessons. 
Before singing in grand opera he had established his rep- 
utation for artistic singing, having filled engagements in 
some of the leading churches in Paris. M. Dufriche has 
had a lifelong acquaintance with Bizet, Ambroise Thomas, 
Gounod, Reyer, Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Ponchielli, Mas- 
cagni and Puccini. 
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TWO PERFORMANCES OF “THE MESSIAH.” 

NCE a year, at the Christmas season, multitudes be- 
(i acquainted with some of the leading incidents 
in the life of Georg Friedrich Handel (printed prosaic- 
ally this year on the Carnegie Hall program as G. F. 
Handel) through the performances of “The Messiah.” As 
Tue Musica Courier is a paper read by musicians, it 
seems hardly worth while to inscribe here the historical 
data which usually accompany the presentations of the 
oratorio. Handel possessed a powerful, forceful, surging 
brain and the biographers have told us that he wrote this 
voluminous musical work in just twenty-four days. The 
father of Handel, a “horrid” surgeon, who probably de- 
lighted in cutting people to pieces, was sternly opposed 
to the musical inclinations of his son, but the Fates over- 
ruled the parental will, and in the course of time Georg 
became a great composer, and among other great works 
bequeathed “The Messiah” to posterity. The custom of 
presenting “The Messiah” yearly in New York will con- 
tinue to prevail so long as audiences flock to hear the 
work. To be sure these audiences are not musical, but 
then they are numerous and that is sufficient inducement 
for the officers of the New York Oratorio Society to 
produce the oratorio. The crowded audiences which as- 
semble annually in New York, over in Brooklyn and in 
London to hear “The Messiah,” belong as a matter of 
eourse to the church-going masses, who fancy they have 
performed a sort of pious duty by hearing the story of 
Christ told musically. Many of these people mean well 
and sincerely believe themselves better than the “heathen” 
who rarely go to church or who do not go at all. 

The two performances of ‘The Messiah” were given last 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening at Carnegie Hall. 
The matinee performance Friday was pretty bad. Chorus, 
conductor and orchestra were continually at odds with each 
other. The “atmosphere” was lacking. Saturday night the 
chorus sang with more spirit, but the orchestra again played 
raggedly and with little or no regard of the conductor’s 
beat. When we take into account that the New York Ora- 
torio Society has now sung “The Messiah” sixty-one times 
no reasonable person ought to condone the shortcomings. 
In the matter of soloists, there was some disappointment. 
Miss Esther Palliser, a fine oratorio singer, who was en- 
gaged to sing the soprano solos at both performances, was 
prevented from filling the engagement on account of a 
severe attack of bronchitis. At the last moment Miss Sara 
Anderson, without rehearsal, kindly consented to fill Miss 
Palliser’s place for Friday afternoon. Few in the audience 
knew, however, that Miss Anderson was herself somewhat 
indisposed. Saturday evening Miss Anderson made a he- 
roic effort to help Mr. Damrosch out again, but when she 
arrived at Carnegie Hall she was so hoarse that she could 
but whisper that the task of singing was beyond her. Here 
was a State of things. It was time for the performance to 
begin. Even with the cuts “The Messiah” is a long work. 
Well, the performance was begun without a solo soprano, 
and by the time the Pastoral symphony was reached, when 
the soprano sings her first solo, it was announced that Miss 
Louise Leslie, a choir singer (who was reported to be in 
the audience), would undertake the soprano part. Under 
the circumstances she did as well as could be expected, and 
as a reward for her bravery the audience cheered her and 
again and again greeted her with enthusiastic applause. 

The golden moments at both the afternoon and evening 
performances were contributed, curiously enough, by the 
tenors. Glenn Halli sang Friday afternoon and Gregory 
Hast sang on Saturday evening. Mr. Hall comes from 


Chicago. This young tenor, then, is another one of those 
rarely refined artists from the West who do make the 
jocose allusions to the metropolis on Lake Michigan fall 
flatter than pressed tin. Mr. Hall’s voice is very sweet 
and has that soft, appealing quality that is demanded in 
oratorio singing. The opening recitative, “Comfort Ye, 
My People,” and the air, “Every Valley Shall Be Ex- 
alted,” were beautifully sung by Mr. Hall. The solos in 
the second part the tenor delivered with even greater dis- 
tinction. 

Miss Anderson’s lovely voice was heard with evident 
pleasure by many in the audience. She sang the air “Re- 
joice Greatly” very brilliantly, and despite her indispo- 
sition scored a triumph. With her fresh, rich, full, vi- 
brant voice and her abundant temperament Miss An- 
derson must reach the top and that before many years. 

Mr. Hast, as was expected of him, is an ideal oratorio 
singer. Never were the familiar recitatives delivered 
more beautifully. His distinct enunciation, smooth, even, 
musical voice made every phrase tell, and again in the 
airs allotted to the tenor the noble import of the text was 
faithfully portrayed. A sincere, manly and accomplished 
artist is Mr. Hast, and there were some persons in that 
audience Saturday who were glad of a second opportunity 
of hearing him. Miss Louise Homer and David Bispham 
sang the contralto and basso parts, respectively, at both 
performances. Both are operatic artists, and they sang 
Handel’s music in operatic style. Mr. Damrosch con- 
ducted, as usual. 

At the last concert of the season, March 18, the Ora- 
torio Society will present Schumann’s “Paradise and the 
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HERBERT WITHERSPOON. 


ERBERT WITHERSPOON, the basso cantante, 
recently returned from a three weeks’ tour in the 
South and West. He met with such success that he was 
re-engaged in almost every city visited for concerts in the 
spring. Mr. Witherspoon recently sang in Atlanta, Ga.; 
Denver, Col.; Boulder, Col.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oberlin, 
Ohio; twice in St. Louis, and gave three concerts in 
New York, besides filling other important engagements. 
The press comments which he received in the various 
cities were most flattering, all of them calling attention 
to the power and beauty of his voice, his lyric and dra- 
matic ability and’ his fluency in the modern languages. 
His work in “The Messiah” occasioned particular com- 
ment, especially for his remarkable phrasing, the large 
and hitherto broken phrases being kept intact and sung 
with one breath. Mr. Witherspoon is now booking for 
a Western tour, which he is to make in the spring, and 
which will include about twenty or twenty-five concerts. 
He has already been engaged in such cities as Chicago, 
Buffalo, Montreal, Cleveland, Oberlin, Akron, Belvidere, 
Ill.; Detroit, Toledo, Duluth, and will go as far West as 
Denver, Col. Mr. Witherspoon’s success this winter has 
been really exceptional, and he finds himself in such de- 
mand that he is planning a tour to the Pacific Coast for 
next fall, covering the months of October, November and 
half of December. 

The following press notices are of interest: 

Mr. Witherspoon in his solos captured the audience, and was 
obliged to acknowledge the numerous recalls several times. He was 
particularly good in his rendition of “Had a Horse,” a Hungarian 
melody, arranged by F. Korbay. His power of expressing the 
subtle shades of feeling in this song, the words of which are based 
on a defeat of the Hungarian army by the Turks, was exceptionally 
good, the audience giving vent to their appreciation in the most 
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marked applause of the evening. Mr. Witherspoon has a magnifi- 
cent voice, under full control.—Pittsburg Post, October 19, 1901. 





Mr. Witherspoon then sang a group of songs and delighted his 
audience. It was his first appearance in Pittsburg, and he estab- 
lished a future welcome for himself.—Pittsburg Dispatch, October 
19, 1901. 

Herbert Witherspoon was introduced to St. Louis yesterday at a 
recital given under the auspices of the Union Musical Club at 
Memorial Hall, and he made a very favorable impression. Mr 
Witherspoon had more than a dozen songs of a wide range in char- 
acter and sentiment, and proved the possession, not only of a sonor 
ous and musical voice, but of unusual sympathy and adaptability 
His voice is very flexible and expressive. His rendition of Korbay’s 
“Had a Horse” was one of the most dramatic performances heard 
here in a long time, and thrilled his audience. The delicacy of his 
art was illustrated in his singing of a group of French songs by 
Chaminade, Bizet, Bemberg and Wekerlin.—Globe-Democrat, St 
Louis, December 4, 1901. 


“Messiah” at Oberlin, Ohio.—Herbert Witherspoon, the basso, 
was obliged to sing twice the part, ““‘Why Do the Nations?” While 
he has a powerful voice, it was his interpretation and highly culti 
vated style that won.—Cleveland Leader, December 13, 1901. 


Mr. Witherspoon undoubtedly made the hit of the evening in 
Walter Damrosch’s grewsome setting of Kipling’s “Danny Deever.” 
Mr. Witherspoon possesses a bass voice of wonderful depth and 
power, and he hanged Danny Deever with all the spirit that could 
be demanded Great interest centred in the “Ich trage Meine 
Minne” of Richard Strauss. From a purely musical point of view, 
this was the best of Mr. Witherspoon's solos, and was given a thor 
oughly artistic rendition. The well-known bass aria from Verdi's 
“Sicilian Vespers” was splendidly sung and well received by the 
audience. After some of his songs Mr. W. was recalled again and 
again. A more spontaneous and hearty welcome has not been ac 
corded any singer in Denver in recent years.—Denver Times, 
December 6, 1901. 

Mrs. Wyman and Mr. Witherspoon were remarkably alike in one 
particular—each has the dramatic feeling and the “art that conceals 
art” to a degree that leaves the bearer free to appreciate the per 
sonality of the singer. * * * Mr. W., indeed, was carried away 
at one juncture by his own feeling. He sang as an encore to Mr 
Korbay’s ballad, “Had a Horse,” another ballad, which Plunket 
Greene taught us to love, about the chap who took a club and 
started for the wedding with dire intenticn against the bridegroom. 
And at the climax of the song he actually betrayed his concert self, 
imperturbable, smiling, kid-gloved, into the gesture that belonged 
to the line. It was a delicious lack of abandonment to his own 
dramatic sense. With a voice of good volume, a pleasing lack of 
mannerism and absolutely faultless technic, he won his hearers from 
his first encore, and was forced to the task, believed to be grateful 
to most singers, of declining to sing by coming forth to bow repeat 
edly. He was a fine singer in good voice.—Denver Post, December 
6, 1901. 


Esrette Harris, Hopart SmMocK AND BUSHNELL AT 
GosHEN.—The Goshen Vocal Society gave their annual 
performance of “The Messiah” last week, with the above 
soloists, Mrs. Lulu B. Cornu singing the alto solos. There 
was an orchestra of thirty, chorus of 100, organ, and Rev. 
Robert Bruce Clark conducted, this being the fifteenth sea- 
son of the society under his direction. 

Miss Harris sang “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth” 
with beautiful conviction, lovely tone quality, and “Re- 
joice Greatly” effectively; after the latter she had to bow 
twice. In red and black she was a picture of youthful 
beauty. Mr. Smock, though under the weather, received 
warm applause, and Mr. Bushnell many recalls after his 
“Why Do the Heathen Rage?” The choruses all went 
with spirit, the orchestra was rough, the audience large, 
quite filling the church, and Mr. Clark the recipient of 
congratulations 

The fourth concert occurs Thursday p. m., February 6, 
1902. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME 
OF OUR BEST AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


Paul Ambrose. 
The Shoogy-Shoo........sseseesesees F, M, Marston, Braintree, Mass. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
The Years at the Spring. Song. 
Ah, Love, But a Day. Song.... | Mrs. Russell King Miller, Phila 
I Send My Heart Up to Thee. { delphia, Pa, 


J 
Song of Love..............+...Miss Cordelia L. Reed, Albany, N. Y. 
My Star. Song...........++++++++---Miss Olive Pulis, Albany, N. Y 
John Hyatt Brewer. 
The Angels’ Christmas Song...Miss Edna Hall, Minneapolis, Minn 
, Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
1 Church, New York 
O Jesus, We Adore Thee. j Church of the Pilgrims, Brook- 


O Lamb of God! Anthem...... 


AMGEN cc ccccccccccecccocccses { lyn, N. Y. 
Charles Dennee. 
The Thought of You. Song......... -Mrs, Campbell, Davenport, la 


The Thought of You. Song...Miss Margaret Wirtz, Cleveland, Ohio 
Tarantelle, in A minor..............Miss Grace Dix, Cleveland, Ohio 


Arthur Foote. 


se n Song. (Part song, men : 
Bedouin eee Schubert Glee Club, Jersey City. 


PRD ccccccccccvesccssncvceve 
Relate Petes cc cccconsseceevsoesccesces Miss Anita Rio, Jersey City 
I’m Wearin’ Awa’. Song...........Marion B, Green, Burlington, la. 


Still, Still With Thee......Second Collegiate Church, Harlem, N. Y 


( Grand Avenue Congregational 


Still, Still With Thee............ 4 
= » } Church, New Haven, Conn. 
({ Winter Hill Congregational 


{ Church, Winter Hill, Mass. 


J. H. Hahn. 


Still, Still With Thee....... 


Concert Polonaise.......... Miss Georgia Richardson, Detroit, Mich 
E, W. Hanscom. 

The Homeland. Song............+++ F, M. Marston, Braintree, Mass 
N. Irving Hyatt. 

Beneath Thy Lattice. Song.... ; E. H. Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio 


Biatemestte, Baie ccccccccccvccce j 


Margaret Ruthven Lang. 

An Irish Mother's Lullaby. Song...Miss Olive Pulis, Albany, N. Y 
An Irish Mother's Lullaby..... Mrs, Ella P. Kirkham, Evanston, Ill 
A. W. Lansing. 

The Angels’ Christmas Song....Miss Mae E. Wiley, Wellficet, Mass. 
Frank Lynes, 


Sp S Piano..... os , 
pe ng ne / Miss Annie Longhead, Truro, 
Whispering Zephyrs. Piano “om 


N.S 
Song of the Woodman. Piano.. ) 
Pewee. te Fi Bibeeccescesccedteocevntes ..E. R. Stuart, Truro, N. §S, 
ne Ti a. tesseumdeenioed i‘reeMo Marston, Braintree, Mass. 


EOCENE, BOGRBs ccccoccssccesccoce 


Edward A. MacDowell, 


To a Wild Rose. Piano. Miss Kate Lewis, New Haven, Conn 

Thy Beaming Eyes. Song..........Edgar A, Smith, Cleveland, Ohic 

Dance of the Gnomes. (Part ls 
song, men’s voices)....... 


John Orth. 


Dance Characteristic. Piano.... 


chubert Glee Club, Jersey City 


! Miss Sus ce o, N.S 
By the Brookside. Piano........ f Mies Susie Kent, Truro, N. S. 


Edna Rosalind Park. 
The Nightingale and the Rose. } Mme, Kileski Bradbury, Newton 
Song pheecocoesoase none eneeeee j Centre, Mass. 
P, A. Schnecker. 


( Mrs. Mary Hoag-Haughey, New 
? York. 


Father, to Thy Kind Love. Song. 


Charles P. Scott. 


Only s Ribbon. Gong......... iF. M. Marston, Braintree, Mass. 

Robin Hood. Song........... : 

Father, in Thy Mysterious Pres- ; ils Ciecch Baten iiben 
ence. Anthem...........--+.- f = , ’ 


F. N. Shackley. 


Great Is the Lord. Anthem.... 
Magnificat in G.........-0- 
Nunc Dimittis in G....... 

OU Saviour of the World Datei | 


Rejoice in the Lord. Soprano | Church of the Ascension, Boston, 


solo . . | Mass. 
An Offertory, Te Deum in (¢ 
minor....... ooune 
I Will Magnify Thee, O God 
AGHROM. ccc ccccccovcees cove I 


Thomas G. Shepard. 


Me. A Cycle of Songs.............. F. M. Marston, Braintree, Mass. 


Mrs. Beach’s sonata seems to have made a favorable impression 
in London. Says the 7imes of November 29: “The clever violinist 
Sigmund Beel gave an interesting and attractive concert in St 
James’ Hall on Wednesday, when a sonata of remarkable beauty 
for violin and piano by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, one of the most re 
markable of American composers, was admirably played by Mr 


Beel and Mr. Bird. It is a scholarly and dignified composition, con 


forming closely to the classical type, and having many beautiful 


and striking passages. Among these may be mentioned the whole 
{ the first movement in A minor, the impressive trio of the scherz 

the deeply felt largo and the well constructed fuga! passages of the 
finale.” The following is from the Graphic of the same date: “A 


good, new sonata for violin and piano is something of a rarity, and 
Sigmund Beel is to be congratulated most heartily on having pro 
duced one at his concert at St. James’ Hall on Wednesday evening 
It is the work of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and it is both pleasing and 
original. The first movement is a fine, broad piece of writing 
founded on good melodies, the second theme being particularly 
charming The slow movement, too, is very beautiful, and full of 
very real feeling, forming an admirable contrast to the vivacious 
scherzo which precedes it. The work is one which might very well 
be added to the repertories of violinists, for it is certainly worth 
playing. The performance which Mr. Beel and Henry Bird gave 
of it was excellent in every way, and the violinist’s fine tone and 


real musicianship have never been displayed to better advantage 


Nordica. 
om of the most effective and successful numbers 


which Madame Nordica is presenting on her pro- 
grams during the transcontinental recital tour she is now 
making under direction of Manager Loudon G. Charlton 
is a great dramatic aria from Erkel’s Hungarian opera, 
“Laslos,” in which the climax depicts the grief of a mother 
upon the loss of her child 

The infinite care as to details and scrupulous devotion to 
the perfection of her art, which are among Madame Nor 
dica’s most notable characteristics, were brought to bear in 
her study of this aria. She was finally more or less satis 
fied with all but the burst of grief—that eluded her. One 
day, however, while driving in the country, gear her sum- 
mer home, she was startled by a wail of anguish from a 
nearby cottage. Jumping from her carriage she ran to the 
door and there found a young peasant mother, whose child 
had just died in her arms, giving way to the first passion 
of her woe. 

Madame Nordica did what she could to help the poor, 
bereft mother—but she knew at the same time that chance 
had placed in her grasp what she had tried so hard to ac 
complish. The following days and weeks she worked un 
til she could perfectly imitate that frenzied cry—there was 
the climax, and all who have ever heard Madame Nordica 
sing the Erkel aria know that the effect is nothing less 
_than 1 electrifying 
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Stella Hadden-Alexander. 
RS. STELLA HADDEN-ALEXANDER passed 


the Christmas holidays with her parents, at Ca- 


tawa Island, Ohio, and writing to a friend from there she 
describes the delights of seeing her old home once more. 

A few days before leaving New York Mrs. Alexander 
gave her closing pupils’ recital at her studio in Carnegie 
Hall. “Critical classes” is what Mrs. Alexander calls 
these regular fortnightly recitals. No one but pupils are 
invited and the teacher leads the discussion, in which 
something more than the mere playing of the music is 


considered. The program presented at the recital follows: 





lrelude, C major........-. pooue ° . . Bach 

Scherz 4 B flat Schubert 

Der Schmetterling Spindler 
Miss Josephine Grant. 

Melody . Schumann 
Wild Rider Schumann 
Mrs. J. D. Higgir 
Bluette ‘ ° . cccccececes Heller 
Miss Hilda Gardine 
Etude, C major Heller 
Feu Follet W ollenhaupt 
M Kate Grant 
I the Brookside Karganoft 
Miss Palmer 
Waltz .. . Hecke 
March ... Hecke 
Miss Elsa Rosenfeld 
Sonata, C major ..Mozart 
Miss Frances Perle 
Novelozza , ° Godard 
Forest Elves Schytté 
Miss Grace Drew 
Iwo Etudes ..- Keller 
Earle Scott 
Aragonaise, from Le Cid... , Massenet 
Pas des Amphores Chaminade 
Etude de Style Ravina 
M = grove 
Tarantelle ..........+- MacDowell 
Miss Ira Fowler 
Danse Caprice Grieg 
At the Fountain ° Reinhold 
Miss Edith Gardiner 
C sharp major Prelude , ; .».-Bach 
Three Preludes Heller 


Romance Sans Paroles Saint-Saens 


Miss Marie Scheper. 


Frihlingsrauschen Sinding 
Evening Song Brockway 
Waltz, E major M oszkowski 


Miss Edna Gerry 


Amy Murray.—Miss Amy Murray, the Scottish recital 
singer, assisted at the musicale given last month by the 


New York Scottish Society. The list of her songs in 
cluded: 
veedside Melody attributed to David Rizzi 
The Bonnie Earl o’ Moray Border ballad of the eighteenth century 
I'wa Bonnie Maidens Jacobite song, 1746 
he I wers o’ the Forest (old ve n Sixteenth century 
Young Lochinvai - - 
(Arranged to an d Border me ly y Miss Murray.) 


Miss Murray’s accompaniments were played with notable 
1 by Charles Edmund Wark 


lelicacy 
The Scottish American referred as follows to Miss Mur- 


skill and 


ray S appearance at the musicale: 


rhe principal feature of the evening was the half hour of the his 

g f Scotland by Miss Amy Murray, who, after a brief 
ntroduction, gave, with charming voice and manner, several old 
Scottish songs, which have either faded from the memory of the 
present generation or have never been known to it. Miss Murray's 
work was marked by delicacy, feeling and refinement, and her inter 
pretation of the songs rendered was marked by an appreciation of 


their meaning too often missed by mechanical singers of Scottish 
song 
we. H. ¢ Oratorio, Concerts 


and Song Recitals. 
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Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 
33 Grove End Road, 








St. John’s Wood, London, England. 
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LEONORA 


JACKSON. 





HARRY J. FELLOWS, 
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WILLIAM BAUER, 
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o__—_- DECEMBER 


Dec. 2—Manchester, N. H. Dec. 7—Bellows Falls, Vt. 
9—Princeton, N. J. 
10—Allentown, Pa. 
11—York, Pa. 
12—Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


8—Concord, N. H. 
4—Randolph, Vt. 

5—Brattleboro, Vt. 
6—Burlington, Vt. 





ITINERARY > 


Dec. 18—Ogontz, Pa. Dec. 2%6—Bethlehem, Pa 
14— Reading, Pa, 27—Lebanon, Pa. 
16—Harrisburg, Pa. 2—Greensburg, Pa. 
17- Johnstown, Pa. 30—Wheeling, W. Va. 
%—Wilkesbarre, Pa. 31—Lancaster Chic. 
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Greater New Work. 


New York, December 30, 1901. 


LANCHE DUFFIELD was soloist recently 
for the Madrigal Society, of Bloomfield, N. J., 
Walter S. Young, conductor; their eleventh 
season, twenty-second concert, Robert Hosea, 
baritone, and Hubert Arnold, violinist, also 
assisting. 

On short notice Miss Duffield prepared Jensen’s “The 
Feast of Adonis,” which, though not long, is “catchy,” 
and sang the solos so well that she received many con- 
gratulations. “In the Grove” went especially well. In 
Part II. she sang Donizetti’s “O luce di quest anima,” 
which received a hearty encore, so that the fair singer 
had to sing again, “A Fair Exchange,” a pretty encore 
song. 

Conductor Young was much pleased, and certain per- 
sons present in the audience saw her with reference to 
singing again in the vicinity. She also sang the solo part 
in Adams’ “O Holy Night!” with the high B flat. 


fe € 


Arthur Voorhis’ Chickering Hall recitals of a few years 
ago are remembered with pleasure, for in them the pian- 
ist played many standard works, along with some modern 
and lesser known, particularly Martucci, the graceful 
Italian composer. Last season Voorhis arranged a cham- 
ber music concert at Jersey City, on a subscription basis, 
with the Kaltenborn Quartet, and it was so successful 
that a demand for more of the same quality arose. Hence 
his 1901-02 three chamber music concerts, the first of 
which was most successful, mentioned in a recent Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER. The Jersey City papers give considerable 
to this concert, and here follows an excerpt from 


space 
the News: 

Arthur Voorhis contributed two pieces, one a Barcarolle, by 
Moszkowski, and Liszt’s popular Tarantelle, “Venezia e Napoli.” 
That the artist is a skilled technician was amply shown in both 
numbers. * * * 

His touch in the softer passages of the Tarantelle was extremely 
light, and he exhibited some charming tone painting in the legato 
phrases. Mr, Voorhis was loudly recalled and responded with a 
dainty little morceau, th best thing on his program. Schumann's 
Quintet, op, 44, made a fitting close to an excellent program, at the 


end of which Mr. Voorhis received the congratulations of his friends 


n the success of his first concert. 
2 * 
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At the Marble Collegiate Church, of which Richard T. 
Percy is organist and director, a Christmas Day morning 
service was held, the choir participating as follows: Mrs. 
Etta Miller Orchard, soprano; Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, 
alto; Mortimer Howard, tenor; Dr, Carl Dufft, bass. The 
Dannreuther String Quartet assisted, and there were five 
anthems sung, by Praetorius, Foote, Davies, Klein and 
Parker, as well as various solos by Bach and _ Saint- 
Saens 

The music at this church is highly important and at- 
tracts many resident New Yorkers as well as strangers. 


To-morrow, Thursday, at 4 o’clock, the second of the Stu- 
dents’ organ recitals by advanced pupils of J. Warren An- 
drews will be given at the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
Seventy-sixth street and Eighth avenue, by Arthur L. Col- 
lins, who is organist of the Church of the Good Shepherd 
and the Jewish Synagogue, Newburgh, N. Y. 

He will play the Bach Toccata in F, Guilmant Pastorale, 
Mendelssohn Fourth Organ Sonata, Buck’s “At Evening,” 
Boellman’s “Suite Gothique,” Bach’s Trio Sonata (first 
movement), and Mrs. H. B. Wilson, violinist, will assist, 
playing the Menuet from the Sonata by Grieg, op. 13, and 
uniting with Mr. Collins in the first two movements from 
Rheinberger’s Suite, violin and organ. 

The next recital will be given by Miss Clara M. Beale, 
Louis Weitzel and Henry W. Smith, assisted by Miss 
Henrietta Wilson, contralto, Thursday, January 16, at 4 
o'clock. 

Mr. Andrews’ own Lenten recitals will begin Thursday, 
February 27, a series of four; well-known artists will 
assist. 
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A complimentary concert is announced, tendered to Mrs. 
Jocelyn Horne, next Monday afternoon, January 6, at 3 
o'clock, at the Waldorf-Astoria, when the following artists 
will participate: Mrs. Dore Lyon, soprano; Lyman Ward, 
baritone; Mrs. Hadden-Alexander, piano; Alfred E. Drake, 
violin, and Mlle. Jeanne Yersin, reciter, with H. S. Briggs, 
accompanist. 

Mrs. Horne’s principal number will be the “Ballade du 
Desespere,” by Bemberg, and she will also sing a brace of 
songs. A feature of the concert will be the piano solos by 
Mrs. Hadden-Alexander, who will play the Valse Etude, 
op. 52, by Saint-Saéns, and the F minor Ballade, by Chopin. 
Mrs prvi is extremely occupied with her pupils, who 
hail from all parts of the country, but she nevertheless 
finds time to keep her technic in such condition that she is 
always ready to play important solos. 
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The Mollenhauers, Jose; B. Zellman and J. Warren 
Andrews united in a concert at the Park Avenue Re- 
formed Church, Jersey City, last week, in which a pro- 
gram of organ music, violin solos and baritone solos was 
given. I notice the name “Vieniowsky” on the program. 
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Mrs. Mary Coburn, recently of Denver, Col., was the 
special star at an “at home” at The Beresford, Eighty-first 
street and Central Park West, last week, at Mrs. Lyon’s, 
when she sang for a company of musical folk. She has a 
voice of excellent quality, high range, is experienced as a 
church and concert singer, and should in time find her 
place here. She sang some sacred and secular songs in a 
manner which showed much experience and the confi- 
dence which comes only from public work. 

Alexander Howell, tenor, a pupil of Walter John Hall, 





sang some love songs with much expression; Mr. Pascal, 
the pianist, played the Liszt Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 
2, with lots of dash, later adding some of his own poetic 
piano pieces, and a Mr. Landson, baritone, also sang 
agreeably. Mrs. Lucille Morris Smith played some piano 
piec. 
Sse = 

Virginia Bailie’s studio musicale last week had a varied 
program, consisting of piano solos by a talented pupil, 
Miss Marshall; Mrs. Borden-Low sang, Miss Erwin also 
Mr. Ridgeley and” Mr. Andrew Brooke also contributing 
vocal numbers. Messrs. Belknap and Loomis gave musi- 
cal-dramatic selections. 

Miss Bailie and Mrs. Low gave a recital at Vassar Col- 
lege, with this program, December 18: 





GD stnencwnnt vecniseccsecnveccccpcepadentoseocoenss Bach-Saint-Saéns 
EE 
Miss Bailie. 

Panehe CRatiics oscccsialitadioncs sicsatbsevcccocceccescese Massenet 
SERIOD ©. Wi. FRR icc ccvencetecoccsnesccnuscisconvessesses St 
SPREE GS DRI co nconcccnccccccescemencccnescceceooseses Massenet 
Mrs. Borden-Low. 

Cracovienne Paderewski 
SORTED ce cccccccccncccqipelscpudabidksoccvcncoccsoccescoes Brahms 
Miss Bailie. 

Aria, Vainement j’ai parli, Le Roi d’YS........cecececcececeeeeess Lalo 
Mrs. Borden-Low. 

ARMM] BIERMAN. .ccrccscccccsccsecccvccccesesoccovcvessseccoses Chopin 
TERED ccvccetescoscccesncecocvecqnccecsccccccocevceoossscooccsennee 
Miss Bailie. 

Orpheus With His Lute.........cccccccccccccccsccccocccocce sco SMivas 


BE SIN conduuaVedsncavescodasesscusecnenoetousweonneen Henschel 
Mrs. Borden-Low. 
Their visit at Vassar was most delightful, Prof. George 
C. Gow, the director of the music, making them feel 
much at home. 


At the Church of the Divine Paternity last Sunday there 
was a special program of Christmas music, including the 
anthem, “The Vigil of the Shepheds,” by Blumenschein. 
Miss Estelle Harris, the solo soprano, sang “O Holy 
Night,” by Adam. At the offertory next Sunday she will 
unite with Gwilym Miles in Dossert’s duet, “The Holy 
Night.” 

In the evening the Christmas cantata, “The Holy 
Night,” was given, in which all the singers participated, 
the choir being enlarged. 

Mr. Andrews played as the organ numbers: Offertoire 
of Two Christmas Hymns, Guilmant; “Coronation 
March,” Meyerbeer; Christmas Offertoire, Grison, and 
Fugue in G minor, Bach. The music at this church is 
always of high quality. 
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Miss Roosevelt-Scovel, whose father, the Chevalier Sco- 
vel, sang here for some years in English grand opera, 
was recently heard here in a Fifth avenue studio; she is 
on a brief visit to this country, singing socially. A brief 
visit to their cousin, President Roosevelt, will round out 
the stay of Mrs. and Miss Scovel. 
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The music at the Brick Presbyterian Church, under S. 
Archer Gibson, is always varied and interesting, last Sun- 
day having Tours’ “Sing, O Heavens,” two Old English 
carols, and for offertory, “It Came Upon the Midnight 
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LIZA DELHASE-WICKES, 


The Brilliant Beigian Pianiste. 
GERTRUDE VON BETZ, 
Pianiste, (First Prize Leipzig Conservatory.) 
ALFRED DONALDSON WICKES, 


Violinist. 





ARNOLD SOMLYO, Manager 
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CARNEGIE HALL, 
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HENRIETTE WEBER, 
Pianiste and Accompanist. 
FLORENCE SAGE, Pianiste, 
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MINNE HUMPHRYES, 
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Mme. Matia von Niessen-Stone 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 


VOCAL RECITALS 
an Cage, Feaneh, German, Italien and Russian. 
For terms and dates 


ALICE E,. SOSEPEL 7. Hanover St., Leadon, W., Eagiand. 





ACCOMP4NIST. 


EF. wv. RinpsBERG. 
INS TR VCTION. 
PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the MUSICAL COURIER. 

Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Secretary New York State m. T. A. 
Residcace-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., New York. 
elephone: 452,.Columbus. 





WHITNEY TEW 


The Stage—* Mr. Whitney Tew proved himself a singer of excellent 
capabilities. His voice, which is a bass of great compass, is delightfully 
sympathetic—now full of tenderness, now instinct with passion and 
joy. He could not have been surpassed 
‘ Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn ' and Liza Lehmann’s curiously weird 


In America 


The London Press says of Mr. Tew’s singing: 


d 


Ladies’ Field—“*That fine bass singer, Mr. Whitney Tew, gave the Sol 
first of his recitals in Steinway Hall. pner and inSeotion, s ‘In Memo- e 


and he sus- 





riam * was a great test of Mr. Tew’'s 





in his rendering of Schumann's tained the interest of his 


supremely hard work for a —— le _voloe—fragmentary, Passionate, 


Representative : 


well throughout it; and it is a 


November, 
December 
sod January, 





* Myself when Young.’ "—July 4, 1901. 

London M Courier—*‘Mr. Whitney Tews singing was marked 
by a high order of intelligence. He is one of the few singers now before 
the public who esses the many qualifications that mean success. 
Besides a voice pewertel an and sympathetic he has a remarkable memory 
and he never fails to —- an intuitive ———: of the 2 pestis and 
dramatic significance of the text. In four songs 


Schubert and Schumann he exhibited great powers RS A.-2 and 
expression, and a style in singing German so thoroughly Teutonic that 
it wae hard ot themes te reatine bic Amp Cee oY + « « Three songs 
in English were eq 


ually impressive.” —July 5, 1 


moody, with its pedal-note of acu Mr. Tew is fortunate 
1 ing a powerful voice of Sao anal quality, and he has both the voice 
brains for success."’— May 25, 1901. 


Daily Telegraph—“ Mr. Tew is an artist who commands attention 
and deserves praise. poy has he the gift of feeling and the power 
of fe to: deste it to Tag while in tof intelligence he leaves but 





little to 4 Tew essayed last evening songs of widely con- 

d of various but the and spirit pro- 
pene ay tm easily Feveaied. and the result was &@ conspicuous 
success.""—May 28 1 


Henry Wolfsohn 


131 East (7th Street 
NEW YORK. 
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Clear,” by Gibson. Edith Davies (a pupil of Walter 
John Hall), Dr. Lawson (who is also director of the 
music at the Washington Square M. E. Church) and Ed- 
ward Bromberg are all prominent soloists in this excel- 


lent choir. 
J <& 


A recital will be given January 17 by the children of the 
Wirtz Piano School. It will consist of sonatas and ron- 
dos, with explanations of the forms entirely by some of 
the younger pupils.. At this school’s recent “musical 
hours” the sonata form and the concerto have been ana- 
lyzed and illustrated. At the next “musical hour,” to be 
given January 24, the rondo will be the subject for the 
evening. 





‘*Messiah,” Choral Society of Philadelphia, 
T their first concert, oratorio of “The Messiah,” at the 
Academy of Music in Christmas week, December 
30, the Choral Society will present a quartet of soloists 


who are singularly well equipped to make the perform- 
ance a remarkable one. Each of the artists has already 
attained great success in oratorio music, and may be ex- 
pected to contribute greatly to the success which always 
accompanies this annual event. 

Miss Estelle Liebling possesses a brilliant lyric soprano 
voice, pure and flexible, and with good sustaining powers, 
and sings oratorio with fine conception and musical in- 
telligence. She is a prima donna of the Dresden Royal 
Opera Company, and is in America for a short concert 
tour. 

Mrs. Emily Stuart Kellogg, of our own city, is well 
known as a contralto, earnest and conscientious in all her 
work and gifted with a rich, mellow voice well suited for 
the smooth and expressive arias of “The Messiah.” 

The tenor, Ellison Van Hoose, has been heard in Phila 
delphia, and it will be a pleasure to hear him again in 
oratorio, of vibrant quality; his tone 
pure and impressive, added to his excellent phrasing and 
His singing always evidences fine un 


his voice strong, 


good diction. a 
derstanding of his text. 

H. Whitney Tew, of London, the basso, is essentially 
an oratorio singer of first rank, endowed with a voice of 
fine quality, an uncommonly intelligent and cultivated art- 
ist who sings with much feeling and unusual breadth and 
dignity. Although this will be his introduction here, his 
fame abroad has preceded him, as he is already engaged 
to sing in oratorio and song recitals in several of the large 
cities of the United States during his short stay here 

The chorus of 250 well trained voices, thoroughly re- 
sponsive to the baton of their talented conductor, Henry 
Gordon Thunder, perfectly familiar with the work, and a 
competent orchestra of fifty pieces form a musical force 
whose work well accomplished cannot but be a great en- 
joyment and of satisfaction and pride to the 
music lovers of our city. 

Subscription, $5, entitling to two reserved seats for each 
concert and advance choice of location. May be had of 
Miss Harris, 1115 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Public 
sale opens December 26 Jas. H. M. Hayes 

Philadelphia 


a source 














SOUNDLESS ZONES. 


HE full text of the report of the Trinity House fog 

signal committee on the experiments conducted at 

St. Catherine’s Point, Isle of Wight, is now issued, and it 

occupies over thirty pages of print. The ehief recom- 

mendation of the committee has already appeared in the 

Globe, but the following passages may interest the general 
reader. 

The existence of the phenomenon known as the silent 
area, and which Professor Tyndall has called the sound- 
less zone, has been long known to those connected with 
the Trinity House service. Instances are recorded wher: 
inspecting committees afloat approaching a 
signal station have, after carrying the sounds gradually in- 
creasing in power, suddenly and without apparent reason 
lost them until quite close to the station; or when lying 
within half a mile of a light vessel the men on board have 
been seen to fire an explosive, the faint smoke of which 


on sound 


was visible, but the sound was not heard; or again, when 
the fog signal has been passed within a mile unheard, but 
has been picked up at a much greater distance—while it 
has been heard over the land all the time. The phenom- 
enon has also been observed by General Duane in Amer- 
ica, and commented on by Professor Tyndall, who at- 
the to reflected from 
the surface of the sea when smooth, interfering with the 


tributes occurrence sound waves, 
direct waves proceeding from the sound producing instru- 
ment, such interference for a certain distance causing an 
But 


ever may be the actual cause, there is no doubt that the 


area of silence or greatly diminished sound what- 
silent area was experienced many times when observations 
were being taken off St. Catherine’s Point. At a distance 
of between 1 and 3 miles the sounds would sink to ex- 
treme faintness or even inaudibility, and on the vessel pro- 
ceeding further out, they would be recovered and carried 
for a considerable distance. Returning on the same line, 
with the sounds in full hearing, at about 3 miles they 
would suddenly fall away and become weaker as the point 
was neared, swelling out again into loudness when, say, 
1 mile distant 

It is clear that when this condition of things exists in 
time of fog, and the sound warning is being made, it 
would prove a source of serious danger. The committee 
that be taken for 
mariners aware of this possible atmosphere interference 
with the audibility of a fog signal. The most noticeable 
instances of its effect were experienced on the medial line 
in with but } 
wind or disturbed sea surface it dces not seem to have 
As it is quite possible that it might 


therefore recommend steps making 


with a 





Vv 


fine, calm weather, smooth seas, 


been so apparent 
exist in quite foggy weather and cause a serious interfer- 
ence with the utility of a fog signal, the committee take 
this opportunity of stating their opinion, which these ex- 
periments have deepened into conviction, that there is no 
fog signal, however powerful, which under certain condi- 
tions of wind 
distance of 1 
in neglecting the use of the old and trustworthy guide, 


may be absolutely relied upon even at the 


mile, or which would justify the mariner 


the lead, and they consider that this view should be widely 


promulgated among mariners generally 





season 1901-1902 


FOR TERMS AND DATES APPLY TO 





In their experiments the committee have had many ex- 


periences of remarkable echoes from seaward of the 
sounds produced at St. Catherine's, even when the sky was 
the sea and At 
times such echoes from seaward were heard on board the 
Irene when 2 or 3 miles from St. Catherine’s, but they 
when heard 
on the cliffs adjacent te Carefully 


timed by some of the observers on shore on one occa- 


cloudless, smooth no vessels in sight. 


were more powerful and longer in duration 


» the fog signal station. 


sion, the siren echoes frequently lasted for thirty seconds, 
The 
and sea the more pronounced and 
lengthened the echoes appeared to be. Dr. Tyndall has 
stated his view that the cause of such echoes is the 
of the direct acoustic 
the atmosphere, and the 
yf the echo is a measure of the atmospheric 
it At St. Catherine’s the 


operators constantly noticed the existence of echoes from 


e., about ten times longer than the original sound 
morestranquil the air 





fully 


reflection sound from invisible 


clouds in has suggested that 


duration < 


depths from which comes.” 


the sea, which were weak or strong, short or long, cor- 
responding to the weakness or strength of the sounds as 
heard by the observers on board the Irene. It is note- 


worthy that the echoes were very short, and at times not 
observable, when there was much disturbance in the at- 
mosphere or of the sea surface. It is not easy to say how 
this phenomenon bears upon the question of practical effi- 
ciency of a sound signal, extept in regard to the possi- 
bility of the reflected sound being mistaken for the direct 
and as hoed d to 


the opposite direction to that from which the direct 


sound, the e sound would appear come 


from 
eeds, it might add to the difficulty of locating 
the 


sound pro¢ 


the iog signal—London Globe 


position ol 


ArtHuR Beresrorp.—Arthur Beresford has been very 


busy during the Christmas and holiday season. Last week 


he sang in ‘““The Messiah” in Albany and made a great suc- 
cess, as in fact he has wherever he has sung any of the 
great oratorios. At Whitinsville on the 20th he was solo- 
ist in “The Messiah,” his singing being one of the features 
of the concert 
The Worcester Spy of the 21st, in an article devoted to 
the concert, said: 
Arthur Beresford made r nt impres nw he great nor 
magnetic | r t { his \ r He ng with 
a power that wer t he ery souls of s heare The horus 
i not refrain f iding its audits e of e audience 
vhen M Beresford had « pleted his aria t second par 
Why D he Nations Rage He was g r re tha 
i him to his feet thrice 
WatTkKIN Mitts IN “Tue Messian.”—The eminent Eng 
ish basso is in great demand at this season for “The Mes 
siah.”” Mr. Mills has sung this work over 200 times. His 
bookings for this work alone are as follows Bradford 
December 17; Southampton, 18th; Halifax, roth, Bradford 
20th; Bristol, 21st; Queen’s Hall, London, 22d; Blackpool 
25th; Nottingham, 26th; Royal Albert Hall, London, Jan 
uary 1; Aberdeen, Scotland, 2d; Alexandra Palace, Lon 
don, 4th. His bookings are coming in fast for the spring 
the latest being for “The Creation,” with St. Paul Choral 
ub, April 16 and 17 


Song and Minneapolis Philharmonic ‘ 
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17 Beacon Street, 


Hortet BEetvevug, 
Boston, Mass., December 28, = 


Miss Elsa Heindl, who for the past three years has 
studied with Mme. Gertrude Franklin-Salisbury, sang 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra yesterday afternoon 
and will sing again this evening. Those who have heard 
Miss Heindl say her voice is “angelic” and rave over her 
singing. It is expected that she will be heard in concerts 
in New York during the winter. 
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Miss Adelaide Griggs, contralto, will sing at the Wor- 
cester Festival next autumn unless something unforeseen 
occurs. Miss Griggs won instant favor last September, 
when she made her initial bow to the Worcester public, 
and the news that she will again appear has been re- 
ceived with satisfaction. 

J €& 

Homer A. Norris recently gave a lecture-recital on 
“The Evolution of the Art of Music,” assisted by Walter 
Drennen, vocalist, and Miss Linda Ekman, pianist. Mr. 
Norris’ illustrations ranged from Palestrina through 
Bach, Beethoven, Wagner and others down to songs by 
himself and Mr. Drennen. 


Ss 


Miss Adah Campbell Hussey will be one of the solo- 
ists at the concert of the Euterpe Club in Chickering 
Hall, on February 18. 


ft 


A recital was given in Sleeper Hall Wednesday even- 
ing by the students of the advanced classes of the New 
England Conservatory of Music. The program em- 
braced selections from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Handel, 
Verdi, Wagner, Bizet, Rubinstein and Chopin, and were 
well rendered by Miss Zelda Rotali, Boston; Miss Zula 
Doane, Roxbury; Miss Evelyn Helen Dolloff, Roxbury; 
Miss Alberta Chadwick, Cliftondale; Miss Florence Lou- 
ise Avery, Newburgh, N. Y.; Miss Christine Miller, Pitts- 
burg; Miss Margaret Wither, Port Patrick, Scotland; 
Edward Kingsley, Westhampton, and John Gerling, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and on January 1 Miss Avery, Mrs. Grace B. 
Williams, Taunton; Samuel Gorodetzky, Boston; Mr, Ger- 
ling and Miss L. Marion Watkins, Dallas, Tex., all of the 
advanced classes, will give the program. 
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The Christmas vesper music given on the last Sunday 
evening of the term at Wellesley College was repeated, 
with the exception of the choir parts, on Christmas Day 
afternoon, in the Memorial Chapel, by Professor Mac- 
dougall, and was greatly enjoyed. 
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Jan Kubelik, the violinist, will contribute some of the 
most notable of Paganini’s compositions for the violin at 
his recital in Symphony Hal! next Wednesday afternoon. 


Miss Maria Victoria Torrilhon, pianist, is to assist at 


PERMANENT ADDRESS : 





the recital. Herr Friml will again play Kubelik’s ac- 
companiments. 
es & 
The first piano recital of the season by Harold Bauer 
will be given in Steinert Hall on Tuesday afternoon, Jan- 


uary 21. 
J € 


George Hamlin, tenor, will give his recital of Richard 
Strauss’ songs on Monday afternoon, January 27, in Stein- 
ert Hall. On Thursday afternoon, January 30, Mr. Ham- 
lin and Sydney Biden, baritone, will give a song recital 
with a miscellaneous program. 
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Gregory Hast, a well-known tenor from London, Eng- 
land, will give a song recital in Steinert Hall on Tues- 
day afternoon, January 7. His program will consist of se- 
lections by Brahms, Ruckauf, Cornelius, Dr. Blow, Sul- 
livan (1870 and modern), Goring Thomas, Arthur Nevin, 
Mendelssohn, S. Coleridge Taylor, Norman O'Neill, F. 
Clay and Maude Valerie White. 
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George W. F. Reed has been appointed musical director 
and organist of the Commonwealth Avenue Baptist Church 
to take the place of the late Norman McLeod. Mr. Reed 
has had a large experience, having held several positions 
in prominent out of town churches, his last one having been 
as organist and choir director at St.- Mary’s Catholic 
Church, Dedham. He is also conductor of the Chelsea 
Musical Society. The evening oratorio services that have 
been carried on so successfully for many years by Mr. Mc- 
Leod will be continued by Mr. Reed, who has had experi- 
ence in giving services of this sort. For several years Mr. 
Reed has been connected with the M. Steinert & Sons 
Company as the manager of their Aeolian department. 


Many of the musical instruments in the great collection, 
which is to be exhibited by Chickering & Sons in the new 
Horticultural Hall during the fortnight beginning Satur- 
day, January 11, are obsolete, and when they were first 
brought to Boston no one could be found able to play them. 
But as there was great curiosity as to how they would 
sound, Chickering & Sons engaged a number of musicians, 
whose mastery of the modern instruments of a similar 
nature qualified them to take up the study of these an- 
tiques. As a result, a number of instruments that have not 
been heard in a hundred years or more will be played in 
the concerts that are to be given in connection with the 
exhibition. The collection includes nearly 2,000 specimens, 
the majority being the earliest obtainable examples of each 
variety, and among them are many formerly owned and 
played by famous musicians and other celebrities, thus giv- 
ing them historic as well as educational value. Every 
morning during the exhibition a lecture will be delivered 
by some cminent authority on music and musical instru- 
ments, and the concerts will be given in the afternoon and 
evening. 
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“The Nativity.” an oratorio appropriate to Christmas 
time, composed by H. J. Stewart, was sung at Trinity 
Church December 26. The soloists were Miss Jennie Fol- 
Jett, Mrs. H. E. Sawyer, Frederick Smith and Arthur 
Beresford. Claude Tinker was the violinist and V. V. 
Rogers the harpist. The performance was under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. Stewart, organist at Trinity. The 
purpose of the oratorio was to give expression to the 
great events attending the advent and birth of the Re- 
deemer. There were the Annunciation, the birth of Christ 
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and the Epiphany, or the manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles. At the beginning and end there were chorals, 
in the singing of which the congregation joined. The au- 
dience was very large, entirely filling the vast interior. 
The oratorio was listened to with deep attention and evi- 
dent appreciation. 


Musicale at the Professional Woman’s League. 

MUSICALE of unusual interest was given Monday 

afternoon, December 23, at the new club house of 
the Professional Woman’s League. Josephine Milden- 
berg, soprano, and Mary Louise Gehle, contralto, gave 
the following program: 


EEE - accvecarcoceceutdassusnecssosccntdsecescsoccéceaceesevecs Blumenthal 
Be Dice covccnckasetdthstcovessbosiecsssteastescccesovesocsens Bartlett 
Miss Gehle. 

Where Blooms the Rose...........:ssececesecseees ...Clayton Johns 
PUN WR s cvcccsndsccvestebscsedecnccesccccsccedl Albert Mildenberg 
Miss Mildenberg. 
eri. Sn, een inaeneancbesedabinend Gounod 
Misses Mildenberg and Gehle. 

We WN a08<snsscontcndinqscevbstdaaeiipbectetesiecttedeedosens .Smith 
Miss Gehle. 

Be TNE an ddcicwcstssbdiosicdsewenbancedaveamaserbosesansenenuent Hahn 
BORSTAL: counsscnccencevenetede cocncdeimetbassscetssactsnessonss Massenet 


Miss Mildenberg. 
Miss Fanny M. Spencer, accompanist 


A large number of friends of the club members were 
present, and the guest of honor was the eminent English 
actor, Charles Hawtrey. 

Miss Gehle’s numbers gained for her unlimited praise 
and applause, and her singing of “The Quest,” a popular 
ballad, was much enjoyed. Here is a contralto of un- 
usual beauty. Just watch this young woman’s name— 
ior she surely has a future before her. 

Josephine Mildenberg is another singer that bears the 
stamp of success. Her voice is a rich soprano of ex- 
tensive range and good volume, and all her numbers were 
given in excellent style. Her brother’s latest song, 
“Pussy Willow,” was heartily applauded. 

Particular mention should be made of the Gounod duet, 
in which the two voices blended exceedingly well. Mme. 
Doria Devine, who was present, was heartily congratu- 
lated upon the success of her two pupils. 


Duptey Buck, Jr, AT Home Literary Crrcre.—Last 
Saturday evening Mr. Buck, assisted by his pupil, Miss 
Emily F. Walsh, who has a beautiful soprano voice, sang 
for Miss Walton’s Home Literary Circle, this being being 
the program: 


The Lass With the Delicate Air. ..cccccccccccccccccsccccce ....-Arne 
Ee I I oda ik cnn seine coccunbedidataveesastendeans Macpherson 
Song Of Spring....cccccocccccccccccccscsccescccccccesesoces Mendelssohn 
Miss Walsh. 
Tie TI FN Be vccccvcccctovesncteccescescesenccccoccocesus Haynes 
Prom Out Thite Byes... ccccccccccsccescoccscsvcovcesccsesesocecess Ries 
Wapene's Let. ccccdccceccccvcccoccescecccscssvssoovnvessesoonace Ronald 
Songs selected from: Wililand.......ccsccccoosccsesceccvccceccs Von Fielitz 
Mr. Buck 


The audience, numbering some 100 people, listened with 
rapt attention to both singers, and Mr. Buck received many 
congratulations on both his and Miss Walsh’s singing. 

Henry Gaines Hawn, president of the New York As- 
sociation of Elocutionists, lent variety to the program by 
several enjoyable selections, and Miss Josephine Walton 
ig to be credited with an evening of much charm. 
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MR. FROHMAN AND “0. F.”* 


AMERICAN TOUR OF 
JAN KUBELIK, 
fue DISTINGUISHED VIOLINIST, 
1901-1902. 


Daly’s Theatre, New York.) 


DECEMBER , 


Address 


Lditur Lhe Musical Courier, City: 


EAR SIR—Your distinguished writer, “O. F.,” men 
tions again this week the fact that Herr Kubelik 
failed" in Berlin, which is supposed to be the invulnera- 
ble citadel of modern musical criticism. ‘“O. F.” possibly 
remembers also that Paderewski “failed” in Berlin, and 
so did Josef Hofmann “fail” in the same place, so did 
Ysaye and Rosenthal, and 1 am sure that “O. F.”” must 
know that every musical artist will continue to “fail” in 
that capital so long as the artists persist in first obtain 
ing musical recognition and distinction in London, New 
York or elsewhere. 

But this, I understand, is such a well-known tradition 
that it is a fact generally known. 

What I wish, however, to respectiully gainsay in “O 
F.’s” article, is his statement that Boston, in the case of 
Kubelik, “coincides with Berlin.” 1 do not know where, 
or how, “QO. F.” obtained his authority for this statement 
Certainly not from the press of that city, which was gen 
erally unanimous in its enthusiastic praise of the violinist; 
not in the business, for, though he had not so large a house 
on his début in that city as he had in New York, it was 
more than doubled on his second appearance there. 

| wish to make no claim for Herr Kubelik, except to 
correct erring statements, but | can understand the natural 
resentment of “O. F.,” with his Berlin prejudices, and 
his pronunciamento against 
artist like Kubelik has from the very start drawn con 
York 
Most 


Re me, M ilan 


“commercialism,” because an 


tinuously such enormous audiences, and that New 
appears to repeat in his case the London experience. 
un-Berlin-like ! New York, 
Paris and Vienna audiences approve of an artist without 
the Berlin cachet? And do crowded houses and the ap 
preciation of the public really lessen his artistic value? 
| am, Very respectfully yours, Dan’L FROHMAN. 


Cannot London 


UCH of the success of Kubelik is due to the 


extraordinary managerial ability of Daniel 
frohman. Mr. Kubelik is eminently a performer 
for the public—for the great masses of people, and 
that was the discovery which Mr. Frohman made 
and which he is utilizing with tact and intelligence, 
and with a professional managerial instinct that is 
of the highest credibility to him. In another part 
of this paper some editorial comment is made on 
this very matter which was written before this letter 
was received. Individual successes and successes 
of operas and compositions are rhythmical and also 
sectional and also very frequently national and also 
occasionally individual. So many elements enter 
into it that it requires much time and space to an- 
In the matter of Mr 


alyze it Frohman’s refer- 


ences to Berlin failures, it must not be forgotten 


that there were also a great many successes that 
wore not indorsed in this country, but which were 
nevertheless successes, and that is often a mana 
gerial question. [or instance, Sembrich was a suc 
cess in Berlin and also here. Melba was a success 
in Berlin and also here. Marteau was a success 
here and also in Berlin. Jean de Reszké never sang 
in Lerlin, but he was a success here and in London. 

Calvé never sang in Berlin, but she was a success 
De Pachmann was a sticcess 
Willy 


Berlin and a 


in London and here. 
in Berlin and a success in London and here. 
Lurmester was a decided success in 
iailure here. 

Gabrilowitsch was a success in Berlin and Lon 
Serlin 


don and here. [mil Sauer was a success in 


and a success in London and here Chese are 
rhythmical matters; in fact, they are a kind of tem 
po rubato, and there is no rule for them, but they 
are of deep psychological interest 


{*"O. F.” is Otto Floersheim, of THe Musicar.Cou 


RIER.] 


Sebastian B. Schlesinger. 


musical entertainment took place re- 


SUCCESSFUI 
f \ cently at the residence of Sebastian B. Schlesinger 


Paris. One of the participants was Harold Bauer, the 
listinguished pianist, who played pieces by Schubert 
Schumann and Liszt. Mme. Elizabeth Parkinson, a pupil 


Marchesi, 
Charpentier’s 


‘Manon” and 
Braggioti gave some 


sang airs from Massenet’s 
“Louise” and Madame 


irs by her father, who also lent his assistance to the pro 


gram Several of Mr. Schlesinger’s songs were sung 


with fine effect, the composer piaying the accompani- 
ments 

Mr. Schlesinger’s songs have received many favorable 
uropean critics and eminent singers 
have added them to their repertory. With regard to Mr 


compositions the Sunday Sun said: 


ouces Irom tl 


Schlesinger’s 
America is not generally looked upon as the me composers 

t possibly this is rather due to the narrowness of our vision than 
any lack of productive capacity [here is just now in England 
an American lyrical composer w se achievements as a song writer 
eserve for him a place among the best of contemporary workers 
n a somewhat wide field. Sebastian B. Schlesinger combines in n 


mmon way the traditions of the creators of German song and the 


freedom from convention, which is the enviable birthright of Amer 
an citizens. If Mr. Schlesinger has any model it is that one grea 
ymposer mative t Vienna, Franz Peter Schubert. Songs there 
ere before Schubert—thos« { Schulz, of Zumsteeg, of Haydn 
Mozart, and one at least of Beethoven, “the Liederkreis,” op. 98 
im a measure he was the great creator i (rerman song | 
American song writers Mr, Schlesinger should be the Schubert. N 
ne will easily forget the delightful Schlesinger Album of two years 
ago, in the Collection Litolff, and the rare promise put forward in 
s album has been amply fulfilled. “The Cry of the Dreamer 
Boston, Arthur P. Schmidt), which is before us, is one of his more 
cent efforts which demands attention. It is written with true n 
sicianly feeling, and with intelligent phrasing on the part of the 
singer would be most ppy in its effect. The constantly broker 
rases might in some gs | e we sor n this case tl 
evice is wel! suited e characte the words, w t F 
are distinctly above the average of ballad versifying 
L’élite de la colonie américaine et anglaise s’était donné rendez 
us hier, 4 I"hétel Continental, px entendre les ceuvres de M 


Schlesinger, le remarquable compositeur américain qui est |"hdéte de 
Paris, 


De brillantes et printaniéres toilettes, non isages 


utaient a l’éclat de cette réunion, tout 4 fait “selected.” 


M. Schlesinger a fait de fortes études musicales. Son style, notam 


piar porte l'empreinte des maitres clas 


ur a ton pathétique et légére, garde 


nent dans les ceuvres de 
siques. Sa musique vocale, 
un caractére franchement national, qui la rendra bientét populair 
dans les pays de langue britannique. 


Les interprétes étaient dignes des ouvrages exécutés 





En premiére ligne, citons le compositeur lui-meme, dont on 
applaudi bell ix de baryton et l'excellente méthode, et 
filles. Mme. la baronne von Reibnitz et miss Schlesinger, toute 
leux aussi habiles artistes que jolies femmes Le ténor, M, Whit 

Mockridge, posséde un organe souple, au timbre franc et clair 
ferait merveille sur une scéne lyrique 


Enfin, l'éminent pianiste, M. Arnold Reitlinger, a interprété ave 


maestria accoutumee |e savante mpositions du maitre ameé: 
Le Matin, Paris 
isterre Harris ENTHUSIASM The dramatic sopran 


sang at Paterson as soloist of the Orpheus Club, C. Mort 
mer Wiske 
for her success. The Morning Call said she “was foun¢ 


conductor, recently, and the following vouch 


ave a sweet yet resonant and powerful voice, of bot 


The aria was given magnificently, and 


Harris’ “A Mad 


rigal’”’ was sung by her in brilliant style.” The Evening 


range and timbre 


she was compelled to give an encore 


Vews said she was “one of the most pleasing soloists the 


Orpheus has ever had. She has a voice of rare sweetness 


ind power; the aria was a masterly effort. So flattering 


was the applause that she responded to an encore.” The 


Guardian said “her florid passages were most clearly exe 





; ] 


d, showing great flexibility of voice and admirable vo 


her efforts were altogether successful and me 


training 


with flattering recognition.” The Daily Press was perhaps 
most enthusiastic of all, having as headline “Miss Harris 
Charmed All,” with, in part, the following: “Of the as 


sisting talent the laurels of the evening should be accorded 


Miss Harris, who captured the hearts of the listeners. Her 


iperb voice, fresh and sweet, coupled with well directed 


schooling, beautiful enunciation and tone, combined with a 
ade her a delight to the eye 


charming girlish appearance, 1 


as well as the ear. The triumph she achieved will long 
be remembered with pleasure by those fortunate enough 
to hear her. Her smaller solos were sung in a manner that 


brought forth tumultuous applause 


Miss Anna I 


lays resting in the country. TI 


vA E. OTTEN Otten passed the holi 


lis young violinist is in 
Among her more 
concert in Baltimore with 


great demand for private musicales 


mportant engagements is a 


March 


Josef Hofmann in Miss Otten appeared recently 
with great success at the concert of the St. Louis Apollo 
Club. In the report of this concert published by the 


Globe-Democrat the following mention was made of Miss 





I s $ ere Miss Anna Utten f New York, and Gregor 
Hast, of London 
Miss Otten is a young w ‘ ippearing scarcely more than a gir 
Her name was familiar t t few in St. I s. Itw be remen 
ered by a great many with d led easure She plays admirably 
rding to art standards, having re gard for 1¢ alities 
g t make an artistic performance She evokes a beautifu 
ne, resonant and of exce t evenne arked by delicate 
ading Added ese r s pe ugnetisr 
alizes her g and d lience ter t 
Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo., N ex 


Mme. FANNY RICHTER 


Grand Orchestra and Solo Pianiste. 

Decorated by Queen Marguerita of Italy and the Grand Dukes of Saxe-Weimar and Schaumbuarg-Lippe. 
Graduate of Berlin High School of Music and Winner of the Grand Meadelssoha and Mozart Prizes. 

for Terms, Dates, &c., address ALBERT FUCHS, Riverside Drive, Corner 97th St., New York City. 
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Mr. Gregory 


Hast 


Famous 
English Tenor. 





lar, London Ballad, Queen’s 
Hall, Oratorio, Crystal Pal- 
ace, Saturday and Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts. 
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HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, l 
December 21, 1901 § 
HE London musical season is now beginning 
to take a short and well earned rest. The an- 
nouncements of forthcoming concerts which 
a few weeks ago filled the best part of the 
front page of the Daily Telegraph have now 
s dwindled down to a short column or so, and 
except for a Christmas Day concert, the only music to be 
heard at Queen’s Hall will be that of the ping-pong rack- 
ets at a tournament which is to be held there. This class 
of music, however, is not one that calls for criticism, nor 
do the excruciating vocal efforts of bands of children who 
now infest the streets, call themselves waits and demand 
coppers for singing carols out of time and tune. 


e 





Even during the present week the concerts have shown 
a very marked decrease, and those that have taken place 
have mostly been small and not very interesting. Of 
Australian sopranos there is apparently no end, and they 
must be “like asparagus in May” in their own country. 
Yet another made a bid for fame and fortune at Bechstein 
Hall on Monday evening. Mme. Bertha Bird has a light 
soprano voice of pleasant quality, though it is apt to be- 
come a little nasal. She has some good high notes, and 
she evidently did not intend this point to be missed by the 
audience, for she expressly stated in the program that 
Schuloff Benedick’s “Carnival de Venice” has a cadenza 
which ends in the A in altissimo, a note which, indeed, she 
reached with perfect ease. She is at her best in bravura 
passages, and she sang songs like Balfe’s ‘Merry Zingara” 
and David’s “Charmant Oiseau” very well indeed. She 
had the very valuable assistance of Mr. Sankey, who was 
in remarkably good voice and won a double encore for 
his performance of Sullivan’s rather hackneyed song, 
“Thou'rt Passing Hence, My Brother.” At this concert, 
too, Percy Grainger, a most promising young Australian 
pianist, who has a fine technic and much ability, made a 


rreat success in a group of Brahms pieces 
g 
J € 


On Tuesday afternoon a matinee was given at St. James’ 
Hall by Mrs. St. George Coke, who appeared both as a 
reciter and as a vocalist. It must, however, be confessed 
that she did not meet with any very surprising success in 
either capacity, as her style in reciting is rather monoto- 
nous, while her voice, when she sings, shows signs of 
wear. She was helped by Tivadar Nachez, the well- 
known violinist, who gave excellent performances of a 
portion of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto and of tran- 
senipnoene of two of Tschaikowsky’s piano pieces. 


A concert was given at the Salle Erard in the evening 
by the Misses Griffiths, three players who are, perhaps, 
painstaking rather than brilliant. Miss Beatrice Griffiths, 
the pianist, is far the best of the party, and she played 
Brahms’ Ballade in G minor remarkably well. Miss Bes- 
sie Griffiths is a violoncellist, and Miss Muriel Griffiths a 
violinist, who have fair technics and quite unimpeachable 
taste; but it is to be feared that they will never rise above 
the second rank. 

Se = 

Perhaps the most important concert of the week was 
that which took place at the Albert Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon as a sort of leave taking to Arthur Chappell. In 
the middle of the last century concerts in London were 
jew and far between and such enormous prices were 
charged for admission that they were practically closed 
to the ordinary music lover with a scantily lined purse 
It was then that Mr. Chappell conceived the idea of the 
popular concerts which have since become so famcus. 
They started with a series of three good concerts with 
cheap prices which were intended to attract visitors to 
London for the Smithfield Cattle Show. At these three 
concerts there appeared, among others, Miss Dolby, Sims 
Reeves, Signor Piatti, Mme. Arabella Goddard and Ben- 
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edict, and so successful were they that Davison, the Times 
critic, induced Mr. Chappell to give a further series of 
six. It was thus that the famous popular concerts were 
siarted and for very many years they reigned supreme in 
the musical events of London, doing, perhaps, more for 
the development of music in England than has ever been 
done by any other series of concerts. Many of the great- 


est performers of the day have appeared on the St. James’ 
Hall platform under their egis, including Madame Schu 
mann, Joachim, Piatti and Sir Charles and Lady Hallé 
besides a host of other great lights, and though they have 
lately fallen upon such evil times that the Monday Popu 
lar Concerts have had to be abandoned, their work ip 
educating the public in matters musical can hardly b« 
overestimated. 

Wednesday's concert was arranged much upon the fa 
miliar lines of those other big Albert Hall performances 
the Patti concerts. A host of well-known performers ap 
peared, principally vocalists, and these included Madame 
Clara Butt, most popular of contraltos, who sang “O don 
fatale,” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” in fine style, and also 
joined her husband, Kennerley Rumford, in two duets 
called “Snowdrops,”’ by Madame Liza Lehmann. Mad 
ame Albani gave the beautiful “Ave Maria,” from Max 
Bruch’s “Das Feuer Kreuz,” almost perfectly, and 
Charles Santley, who, of course, has appeared times with- 
out number at the “Pops,” received a great ovation and 
sang splendidly. Of the instrumentalists, chief interest 
centred, of course, in M. Paderewski, who gave exquisite 
readings of Chopin’s Ballade in A flat, Nocturne in G, 
Polonaise in A flat, an Etude and the Valse in A flat, 
besides a piece of his own and a Liszt Rhapsodie. The 
\lbert Hall, however, is so enormous that a pianist sel 
dom gets a chance there, and it must be confessed that 
the delicate nuances of expression which are so marked 
and so beautiful a feature of Paderewski’s playing in a 
smaller room, were somewhat lost. Another old favorite 
of popular concerts appeared in Lady Hallé, who has, of 
course, led a quartet at St. James’ Hall many and many a 
time. In spite of the high prices the hall was densely 
packed in every part with a very enthusiastic audience 
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On Thursday evening a vocal and piano recital was given 
at the Salle Erard by Miss Angela Evelyn-Bryer and Mme 
Béatrix Renée. Miss Evelyn Bryer is a pianist of fair at 
tainments, and she has improved considerably since her last 
appearance in London. By far her best performance was 
that which she gave of Mendelssohn’s Etude in B flat; her 
readings of some Chopin pieces were hardly so good. Mad 
ame Renée has a pleasant light soprano voice, but she was 
so nervous that it was difficult to form any conclusive opin 
ion of her singing. A little more study of voice production 
would, however, do her no harm. Among other songs she 
brought forward a very pleasing little composition, still in 
manuscript, by Reginald Somerville, called ‘Demain.”’ 
Ernest Toy played a violin solo. 

es <& 

Kocian, the new violinist, gave the second of his re 
citals at St. James’ Hall on Friday evening, when he was, 
as before, assisted by Miss Marguerite Elzy. He is par 
ticularly to be commended upon his program. Only too 
many brilliant executants show a desire to display nothing 
but their technic. Kocian, while including such brilliant 
compositions as Paganini’s D major Concerto and Sevcik’s 
Bohemian Fantaisie, gives attention to classical works of 
serious aim as well, and his program contained Beethoven's 
Sonata in C minor and Bach’s Chaconne. This young vio 
linist will undoubtedly take a place among the first players 
of the day. At present he is rather unformed, but he is evi- 
dently a sincere artist of great rowers and still greater 
promise, and the world of music could do with a few more 
of his like 
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On Saturday afternoon Mark Hambourg gave the tenth 
and last of his present series of recitals at Queen’s Hall. 
His program was decidedly interesting and long into the 
bargain, including as it did, Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat, 
op. 31, No. 3; Schubert’s “Wanderer” Fantasia, two of 
Schumann’s shorter pieces, a Chopin group, a Liszt Rhap 
sodie, and a number of s studies _by v various _composers, in 
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cluded, presumably, in order to display his remarkable 
technic 
eS €& 

During the next week or two not many concerts will 
take place. The Christmas Day concert at Queen’s Hall is 
of the ballad type, the singers being Mme. Kirby Lunn, 
Miss Jessie Goldsack, Messrs. Lloyd, Chandos, Davies, 
Joseph O’Mara and meister glee singers. On New Year’s 
Day the Royal Choral Society gives, as usual, a perform- 
ance of “The Messiah” at the Royal Albert Hall, and the 
performance is always well worth hearing, for the choir 
is particularly fine, and good soloists are always engaged. 

In addition to these there will a second series of Prome- 
nade Concerts at Queen’s Hall, extending from Boxing 
Day to February 1, and though no announcements have 
yet been made, if the programs are up to the average 
of the first series they should prove interesting. 

Lonpon Notes. 


Harold Bauer left Europe for America on Thursday, 
December 19, on the Holland-American steamship Ryn- 
dam r 

Se = 

Lillian Blauvelt and her husband left Southampton to- 

day (December 21), on the St. Paul, for America 
J & 


Paderewski, accompanied by his manager, W. Adling 
ton, leaves England for America on January 22, 1902, on 
the Oceanic. 
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Susan Strong, of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, an 
nounces her first vocal recital (under the direction of Alice 
E. Joseph) on Tuesday, February 4, 1902, at the Bechstein 
Hall. She will be assisted by F. Korbay, and will “intro 
duce” songs by Legrenzi, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, 
Liszt, Brahms, Hans Sommer, Hugo Briickler, Richard 
Strauss, Paladilhe and Korbay 
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John Coates, the young English tenor who has recently 
come into such prominence, has had extraordinary success 
in Germany. He sang in “Lohengrin” and “Romeo and 
Juliet” in Cologne. As Romeo he was so successful that 
the opera was given three times within eight days He 
has been engaged for a Gewandhaus concert at Leipsic 
and another Giirzenich, and thirty more appearances have 
been booked for him in Germany for next season 
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William Backhaus, the “Kuhelik of the Piano,” plays on 
January 18, 1902, at Robert Newman’s Symphony concert 
at the Queen’s Hall; on January 209, at the St. James’ Hall 
Ballad concert, and on April 25 he will play Liszt’s E flat 
Concerto at the Philharmonic Society’s concert. He has 
also been engaged to play at all Kubelik’s London recitals 
in May and June. 
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The question of the hour: Who will succeed Hermann 
Klein as music critic of the Sunday Times? 


“STOLEN CORRESPONDENCE.” 
By B. A. Sharp. 


HIS is the name of a booklet just issued by the Ger- 
vais Publishing Company, containing twenty im- 
aginary letters from leading local musical lights to emi- 
nent dead ones, with replies from the latter. Some of the 
best known conductors, pianists, organists, singers and 
teachers are represented in this little volume, and the pet 
weaknesses of each set forth in entertaining fashion. In- 
deed, many a man will wonder at the intimate knowl- 
edge shown by “B. A. Sharp,” a knowledge born of close 
acquaintance with his foibles and follies. 
After a preface the writer, a well-known Russo-Amer- 
ican conductor and composer, gives this table of con- 


tents: 

Dalton Blutkopff to Johann Sebastian Bach; Johann Sebastian 
Bach to Dalton Blutkopff; Archibald de Mullen to Richard Wagner; 
Richard Wagner per Secretary Anton Seid! to Archibald de Mullen; 
Hector Rickbett to Ludvig van Beethoven; Ludvig van Beethoven 
to Hector Rickbett; Edmond Juliens to Franz Schubert; Franz 
Schubert to Edmond Juliens; Hans Kettledrum to Anton Seidl; 
Anton Seid! to Hans Kettledrum; Franz Blutkopff to Joharines 
Brahms; Johannes Brahms to Franz Blutkopff; Horacius Homer to 
Franz Liszt; Franz Liszt to Horactus Homer; Armer Lausen to 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch; Dr. Leopold Damrosch to Armer Lausen 
per Hans von Buelow; Lucus Lumpus to Anton Rubinstein; Anton 
Rubinstein to Lucus Lumpus; Edgar McWelldone to Robert Schu 
mann; Robert Schumann to Edgar McWelldone; Countess Marianna 
le Pompadour to Hector Berlioz; Hector Berlioz to Countess Mari 
nna de Pompadour; Herveg Germanier to Arthur Sullivan; Arthur 
Sullivan to Herveg Germanier; Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Base-drum Players and other Virtuosi to Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart; Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart to the Secretary of the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Base-drum Players and other Virtuosi; 
Genario Pimpampuncinani to Lamperti; Maestro Lamperti to 
Genario Pimpampuncinani; Louis Wildo to Giacomo Meyerbeer 
Giacomo Meyerbeer to Louis Wildo; Mme, Anda Maribeau to Peter 
(schaikowsky; Peter Tschaikowsky to Mme. Anda Maribeau; Rag 
time Publication Society to Joseph Haydn; Joseph Haydn to the 
President of the Rag-time Publication Society; Mme. S. Cauliflower 
to Clara Schumann; Clara Schumann to Mme. S,. Cauliflower; An 
gelo Februario to George Handel; George Handel to Angelo Feb 
uario; the United Brotherhood of Musical Undertakers to Augustin 
Daly; Augustin Daly, per Secretary to the United Brotherhood of 
Musical Undertakers. 

“Dalton Blutkopf,” of the first letter, is one of two 
brothers who pose as conductors. “De Mullen” is De 
Koven, and others will easily be recognized. The letters 
form a series of parodies, and are full of good natured 
raillery. The booklet is obtainable at any music store 
The following gives a taste of their quality: 

DALTON BLUTKOPFF TO JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 

My Dear Otp Bov—How are you, Sebastian? You must be get 
ting old. Let me see, you were born in 1685, and now we are in 
1g01. Well, you must be about 216 years old. That is quite an 
ge, isn’t it? I hope, when I am as old as you are, I shall have a 
name like yours 

Between us, I can’t make out why you should have such a name 
Is it through your masses, fugues, counterpoint or piano pieces, 
that you got it? You write very uncomfortably for the piano; it 
lel; it would 


s too difficult. I never took your writings as a mode 


never pay For my del in harmony and piano technic, I took 
the “‘Maiden’s Prayer,” and I am quite successful here as a com 
poser. 

Not long ago I wrote a song, by name “Penny Dearer.” It has 
been sung by the great, but not ver-great, baritone, actor and 
lecturer, Bispham. Of course, I made him great. Oh, you should 


hear that song. It is a dream, not a song. Some people say it is 


taken from our patriotic song, “When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home.” Well, I'll tell you, after I composed this song, the resem 
blance struck me, too; but does it not happen that the same great 
compositions are written by different composers? In fact, all the 
new operas remind us of the old ones. Don’t they? 

I have also composed an oratorio, “Vanilla Tedium.” Some pro 
fane jester made a joke on it, by calling it “Vanilla I Scream”; 
isn’t that foolish? Speaking frankly, and with some modesty, Se 
bastian, the workmanship of this oratorio surpasses yours in the B 
minor mass. I simply took Smith's five finger exercises for the 
‘angels” theme: Do, re, mi, fa, sol; s fa, mi, re, do. How does it 
strike you, Sebastian? So simple and so grand, I forgot to tell 

1 that I have also tried myself in the operatic field. I have com 
yosed an opera entitled “The Yellow Fool” or “The Scarlet Satchel”; 
quite an original name, you must admit Well, well, I must 


ell you, without pride, it is a “chef d'oeuwvre.” Every 
body says it is. You can ask my brother Franz. The opera was 
produced by my own opera company; and it made a sensation. In 


fact, it marked an Era. When the New Yorkers speak of something 
they always say: “It was about ten years previous to the produc 
tion of the ‘Yellow Fool,’ or three years subsequent.” It will stand 
148 a monument of American composition for long, long years to 
ome, and still longer after death. Some critics said (jealousy, of 
yurse) that if my opera had been written 300 years ago it would 
have been quite original; and Wagner could have learned from it 
mething about orchestration and workmanship; and now it hap 
pens just the contrary. We will not talk at all about the creative 
part of the opera; there is nothing in it. 

I also tried the opera business, and after spending a lot of money 
t busted, as you might expect it; and now I have to be without an 


rchestra or singing societies. When I went into operatic specu 
ations I gave the societies away to my brother Franz, an excellent 
business man; so I am looking now for a position. 

Finally, old friend, if you hear of a vacancy for a conductor in 


ur place, let me know at once; I will take it with delight, money 

object. I know I will be a success; down there you have a more 
uppreciative audience. Here they say I conduct too coldly, that 
I need a stove on each side to warm me up. What nonsense! 


Now, don’t forget, dear Sebastian, about the conductorship, or 


I will have to take a conductor's place on a Second avenue car. 
Well, good-by. Give my regards to the old fellows down there 
Yours truly Datton BiuTKorrr 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH TO DALTON BLUTKOPFF 
Dear Str—Your favor received. You are very kind in remember 
ng an old man like me Yes, it is quite an age since my being 
n your planet. You ask me how I have such a name and you 
have none. Now, look here, young man; you are sensible; you 
showed that by marrying into a rich family and getting quite a few 
1 j 


lollars so as not to depend on earnings from your musical under 


takings, except your compositions, the income of which would 
amount, if I am not mistaken, to five dollars and eleventeen cents 
yer year. Don’t you think so? This sum would perhaps have been 
sufficient in our times. So ask me, why have I such a name? 
First of all, a composer must have a creative talent; then he must 
have a thorough knowledge of harmony, counterpoint, fugue, musi 


al forms and instrumentation. Now it is for yourself to confess 


that your creative talent is so poor that you have to bor 
row from other composers all the time. Take, for instance 

ir pera; show me ne place that you could call _ real 
new. Take your oratorio, “Vanilla”; it is the most tedious work 
f the last century, and if your brother Franz would not have pr 


duced it, nobody would know about it. Take your sonata for violin 


and piano; it is a combination of sounds without sou! and without 


body. Take your popular song, “Penny Dearer.” By writing this 
song you spoiled the beautiful patriotic song, “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home.” You know why it became so popular? Because 
it reminds one of the other popular song. Your audience likes popu 
lar music nowadays; something which reminds of another something 
They condemn everything new and original The technic of your 
compositions is so shabby, so badly mended together; and, after 

why did you take to composition altogether? Do you think that 


your compositions will last? The moment you go away to our 
blessed land—and go you will—your compositions will die out and 
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anish as if they had never existed before. I would advise you to 
tick to conducting. You will never make a great conductor, but 
you will be able to make some impression on the popular audience 
ind the worst that could be is, that Wagner would go around wan 
ering in bad humor up here. In fact, I met him the other day 
nd asked him why he looked so blue. He answered: ‘Why, did 
u not hear that Dalton Blutkopff is conducting my operas in 
e Metropolitan Opera House? And the public begins to dislike 

music on account of it.” Isn’t this a little too strong for you 


lear Dalton? 

Now you asked me to get you a position as conductor up here 
you frankly that your application would never be 
cepted. We have here a lot of pretty good conductors, not as 

u of se; for instance, Seidl, Liszt, Buelow and others; 
ut they are jealous of your success and therefore they will work 
afraid that you will overshadow their repu 


vill answer 





gainst you. They are 

tion, you know. 

But, my dear Dalton, I will tell you what I can do for you. | 
can get: you a position as a fire-starter at the great big stove—in 
the lower region. The position is an excellent one; there is always 
1 good and appreciative audience. You will be able to get this 
position only on one condition—that is, you have to start the fir 
nly with your own compositions. They will smell a trifle of rou 
tine and triviality, but they are dry enough and will make a lot 

moke. Let me hear when you are ready. Till then I remain 
Jonann Sesasttan Bacn 


Yours truly, 


Opera in New Vork. 


Calve in “ Carmen.”’ 
ALVE in “Carmen” always fills the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Last Monday night was no excep 
tion. This favorite singer has been suffering from bron 
hial trouble, and her voice was far from being in good 
ondition. But she was in high spirits and acted with great 
dash and compelling power. Her singing was almost re 
duced to parlando. Madame Calvé looked very well. The 
José was Alvarez, who was seen and heard to better ad 
vantage than in Romeo. He sang and acted with great 
fervor, the last act being overwhelming in its intensity 
Fritzi Scheff was an experimental Micaela, though she 
ie ings more carefully than last season. Scotti, Gilibert 


Reiss and Declery were well cast. Flon conducted 


Evecta GIFForRD IN DEMAND.—Electa Gifford is having a 
ery busy season. She is engaged as soloist with the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra, the Paur Symphony Orchestra 
and the Chicago Orchestra. In Chicago she will sing in 
the Beethoven program, one of a series of six historical 
programs Mr. Thomas is giving this year. Miss Gifford 
scored a great success in Carnegie Hall with the Paur Or- 
chestra November 30. The Press thus speaks of her: 
Miss Gifford displayed among her positive qualities a 
-harming presence, a fresh, girlish voice, well trained and 
of good quality; neat execution, clear staccato and a good 
taste in shading; certain warmth of temperament. Miss 
Gifford is fresh from successes abroad and at home, and 

eems as though her career should be bright.” 


MANHATTAN THEATRE ORCHESTRA.—The program by the 
irchestra under Charles Puerner at the Manhattan Theatre 
ast week was as follows: Overture, “The Magic Spell.” 


Puerner; waltz, “Marianna,” Waldteufel; Paraphrase, 
Melody in F, Rubinstein; selection, Ballet, “Excelsior,” 
Marenco. The orchestra of sixteen players produces an 
igreeable effect, and is a valuable addition to this ex- 


cellently appointed theatre. 


HAMLIN’S STRAUSS RECITAL. 


New York Critical Digest. 


George Hamlin sang seventeen songs by Richard Strauss at a 
ecital in Mendelssohn Hall yesterday afternoon. Some of Strauss’ 
scngs have been heard here—a few that won their way to the hearts 
of song lovers without parley, without hesitation. Mr. Hamlin made 
propaganda in a fine manner for many more. It was the boldest 
experiment ever essayed in New York by a singer of songs, and 
it was completely successful. All that is gracious, all that 
is profoundly poetic, all that is original, without excess of 
bizarrerie in the young Munich musician’s art, comes out in his 
songs. Mr. Hamlin won a place in artistic New York which it is 
much to be hoped he will be able to enjoy to his own and New 
York’s profit hereafter. He is a whole-souled song singer, an artist 
f{ thought, feeling and taste. He sang with keen appreciation of 
the meaning of poetry and music.—H. E, Krehbiel, in New York 
Tribune, December 13, 1901. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| fear Strauss will become a fad—the mob lets no tidbit of 
prominence escape its maw, but the worship will be one of hollow 
words, since few people can sing Strauss and fewer still understan:! 
him. Mr. Hamlin did surprisingly well with these songs. In all 
4 the numbers he strove for the spirit of the song and resorted to 
no illegitimate tricks in order to get atmosphere. His mezza voce 
was used to lovely advantage in contrasting his climaxes, and his 
phrasing throughout meaningful. He is that rara avis, a musical 
tenor.—James G, Huneker, in Musicat Courter, New York, De 
cember 18, 1901. 





In the little musical world of New York Thursday was the signifi 
cant day of last week. The interest was due to the performance of 
music by Richard Strauss, of Munich. On Thursday afternoon 
George Hamlin, a tenor, of Chicago, gave a recital of songs by 
Strauss. It was the first recital devoted entirely to works of this 
composer, and that fact alone was sufficient to give it special signifi 
cance. But there was something more than that. The truth is that 
the songs of Richard Strauss, heard on that afternoon, were master 
pieces. This may be said without any reservation. These songs 
‘ave never stood among the debatable compositions of that writer 
\lany of Strauss’ songs are yet unknown to Americans, but up to 
the present time all that have been heard have been received with 
pleasure. Those which were heard for the first time on Thursday 
vere not heard for the last time. Such songs have come to stay 
Mr. Hamlin is to be thanked for having given to New York music 
vers one of the most delightful afternoons in their recent ex 
perience.—W. J. Henderson, in New York Times, December 15, 1901 





Yesterday’s music was dominated by Richard Strauss. During the 
ifternoon some wonderfully fresh, beautiful songs of his were heard 
it a recital given by George Hamlin. Mr. Hamlin sings artistically, 
and his program proves that out of the Nazarene Philistia good 
may come. Mr. Hamlin’s mezza voce singing was of a charm. 
It cannot be recorded that his upper tones used in forte had a pleas 
ing character; they were too often white and open. He resorts 
freely to the so-called nasal resonance. But, this said, criticism 
ceases, his utterances are musical, enunciation clear; his taste in 
phrasing excellent, his control of dynamics from medium power 
shading down to pianissimo unforced. The second group of nine- 
teen and the more elegaic numbers were given with intimate feeling. 
Mr. Hamlin was warmly received, and will be welcome here when 
ever he elects to return.—James G. Huneker, in New York Sun, De- 
cember 13, 1901. 


Most singers, and, of course, especially tenors, are wont to aim 
in their recitals above all at the one point, not to leave a single 
side of their talent unknown to the public. The consequence is 
that in song recitals we are usually treated to programs that might 
compete with music dictionaries in variety. Thus, George Hamlin 
prepared for the regular audience in Mendelssohn Hall a consider 
able surprise in his program for yesterday afternoon's recital.” In 
stead of displaying himself in all possible styles and forms, this 
tenor had set himself the task of introducing to our public a song 
composer by far too little known—he had put his whole program 
in the service of the muse of Richard Strauss. Such an unusual 
and bold undertaking deserves our warmest recognition. Just for 
those people who in “Zarathustra” and “Hero’s Life’? could not 
hear the music for the racket—poor people—it would have been very 
profitable to get the conviction from these seventeen songs that Mr 
Hamlin sang that the much libeled Richard Strauss is full of the 
most delicate and beautiful music. Those present gave their desire 
to applaud full play, so that Mr, Hamlin may be convinced that 


his praiseworthy efforts have not been unsuccessful.—August 
Spanuth, in New York Staats-Zeitung (translated from the German) 





That there are many beautiful clearings in the howling wilderness 
of the new Strauss music no fair-minded person can deny. In these 
clearings there have grown fifty or more flowers of the species known 
as lieder. George Hamlin, of Chicago, assisted by Victor Harris, of 
New York, at the piano, sang seventeen of these lyrics yesterday 
afternoon at Mendelssohn Hall. Mr, Hamlin has earned the distinc 
tion of being the first to give Richard Strauss recitals, and that is 
something to be proud of, for it takes courage to do such a thing. 
He has to force his higher tones and sings without much character 
ization; his voice, however, improved in the course of the recital. 
and was at its best in the Franzian “Breit uber mein Haupt,” in 
“Hoffen und weider verzagen,” and in “Heimliche Afforderung.” 
One of the best songs he gave was “Morgen.” The audience was 
pleased with the entertainment and bestowed plentiful applause 
Henry T. Finck, in New York Evening Post, December 13, 1901. 





George Hamlin, a lyric tenor who will bear watching in the next 
few years, sang seventeen songs by Richard Strauss at Mendelssohn 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Mr. Hamlin sings with a degree of spon 
taneous ease that is the rarest of tenor gifts. He sings with a mod 
est moderation of power that is nearly always discreet. He sings 
with brains. Mr. Hamlin, like Mrs, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, comes 
from Chicago, and his friends should call him here oftener.—Even 
ing Sun, New York, December 13, 1901. 


To those who deny to Richard Strausg originality of melodic idea 
these songs are sufficient answer, for their equals in this respect are 
to be found only among the writings of the masters. Mr, Hamlin’s 
song recital at Mendelssohn Hall was one of the most stimulating 
concerts of this season. These songs are veritable mood pictures 
of rare beauty in composition, color and atmosphere. It is such 
notable achievements as these songs that might be put forward 
plausibly as the best arguments for Richard Strauss’ future. They 
are almost without exception the work of an inspired musician 
Mr. Hamlin interpreted the songs with signal success and without 


infusing his own personality more than was necessary.—New York. 


Mail and Express, December 13, 1901 





It seems hardly credible that the same man could have written 
“Ein Heldenleben” and the songs that George Hamlin sang in 
Mendelssohn Hall yesterday afternoon. His program was devoted 
exclusively to songs by Richard Strauss, and it turned out to be one 
of the most interesting concerts we have had this year. Mr. Hamlin 
has been giving Strauss programs for two or three years, and may 
be regarded as an authority on them. He has never sung them here 
before, but now that he has paved the way, we may expect others 
to follow. In the seventeen songs that he sang there was not une 
which was commonplace or uninteresting. Some of them were of 
exceeding beauty, and all of them possessed marks of distinction 
They are “art songs” in the highest sense of the word. They de 
mand singers of intellectual and artistic breadth. Mr. Hamlin, whe 
has a high, well controlled tenor, sang admirably.—Commercial Ad 
vertiser, New York, December 13, 1901 


Mr. Hamlin is a delightful singer, who has quality and coloring 
enough to present these songs to their best advantage. He is 
able to range from simplicity to grandeur, from minute details to 
broad sweeps, and withal his voice is never other than agreeable. 
Musical Leader, December 109, 1901. 


Innes’ Banp.—Innes and his band will start on Sunday 
next for a tour South 


RETIRED vocalist, soprano, wishes to dispose of her 
library, consisting of fifty piano scores of the best 
known operas, operettas, oratorios and song books; the 
whole will be sold at a very reasonable price. Address 
“L.,” care of THe Musicat Courter. 
Jena ed 
ANTED—Church organist in an attractive Southern 
city; excellent opportunity also exists for instru 
mental and vocal tuition. Address Session, First Presby 
terian Church, Box 187, Columbus, Ga. 








R, WATKIN MILLS 


England’s Eminent Basso, 
In America, April, May, June, 1902. 


CAN BE SECURED FOR 
ORATORIO AND RECITALS. .-cccscsssssssttitl 
Under the Sole Direction of 


W. SPENCER JONES, 
BROCKVILLE, CANADA. 


CHARLES W. 


CLARK 


BARITONE. 


Under Exclusive Management 
THE HAMLIN COMPANY, 
514 Kimball Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| HENRY WOLFSOHN, Management, 


{ 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON, 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) | 


11 Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W., 





Telegrams: 





**Masikcher, London."’ LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Mime TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN 


Vocal Instruction, 


839 Carnegie Fall, 
New York. 


MISS 


FEILDING 
ROSELLE, 


Mezzo-Contralto, 
ORATORIO, RECITAL and OPERA. 
ADDRESS: 


221 West 44th Street, NEW YORK. 











‘Mendelssohn Trio Club. 


Alexander Saslavsky, Violin. Victor Sérlin, Violoncello. 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Piano. 
Hotel Majestic, Tuesday Afternoons, Jan. 7, 28, Feb. 11, 
March 4, at 3 o’clock. 


Subscriptions can be made at Ditson’s, 867 Broadway. 
Tickets One Dollar. 
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Mendelssohn Hall, New York. 


(Concerts, recitals and all musical affairs given in Mendelssohn Hall, and which 
call for THE MUSICAL COURIER’S attention, will hereafter be found 


under this heading.) 


Fannie Richter. 


E append herewith the programs of the two recitals 

to be given on Wednesday, January 8, and Wednes- 

day, January 15, at Mendelssohn Hall, both by the well- 

known pianist, Fannie Richter. Surely these are re- 

splendent with some of the greatest works for the piano 
and promise an unusual treat to musical people: 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8, AT 2:30 P. M 


loccata, D minor. Bach-Tausig 


Nocturne, op. 4, N Chopin 
Pepillons, op. 2 Schumann 
Sonata Appassionata, op, teethoven 
Carneval ‘ ....Grieg 
Caprice Mendelssohn 


Fire Charm. Wagner-Brassin 
legende Liszt 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15, AT 8 P.M 
Variations, Weinen und Klagen Bach-Lizt 
Rhapsodie, G minor srahms 
Caprice Scarlatti-Tausig 
Four Songs from Eliland Von Fielitz 
Carneval, op. 9 Schumann 

Hindoo Song 
Thy Beaming Eyes 


Bemberg 
MacDowell 
Paderewski 

Moszkowski 
Schubert-Tausig 


Polonaise 
Etude 
Military March 
Herrmann Springer, bass-baritone 

ESTELLE LiepiinGc’s Recitat.—Miss Estelle Liebling 
vill give her first recital in Mendelssohn Hall Wednes- 
day evening, January 8. She will be assisted by James 
Liebling, ‘cellist; Charles Korth, flutist, and Max Lieb- 


sohn, 


lowing order: 


Prelude and Fugue, 
Seventeen Variations 


Rhapsodie, B minor 


Intermezz 


Sonata, 


A flat 


B minor 


Romance, F minor 


Troika 


Etude, D flat 
Polonaise, E major 


D major 
Sérieuses 


ling, pianist. The program ar- 
ranged for the recital follows: 
Aria from L’Allegro, I! Pensi- 


GIBGD scccsesces . Hande 

Estelle Liebling 

Andante from Concert H. Sitt 

Perpetuum Mobile Fitzenhager 
James Liebling 

Suleika Schube 

Waldeseinsamkeit . Brahn 

Ein Schwan Grieg 

Die Bekehrte Stange 
Estelle Liebling 

AW coos Be 

Cvuitarre Moszkowsk 

Spinnerlied Popper 
James Liebling 

Bergerette Eighteenth cent 

Le Bonheur Saint-Saér 

Pastorale Bizet 

Nymphes et Sylvains Bemberg 
Estelle Liebling 

Fantaisie, O Cara Memoria Ser 
James Liebling 

a e Variazione Pr 


Estelle Liebling 


Aucusta CottLow’s RECcITAL.- 
Miss Augusta Cottlow at her re 
cital in Mendelssohn Hall, Thurs 
day evening, January 9, will play 


compositions by Bach, Mendels 


3rahms, Chopin, Tschaikowsky and Liszt in the fol- 


Bach-Busor 
Mendelss« 
Brahms 


Brahn 


MILWAUKEE. 


HE first of a series 
newly organized Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra 


unde! 


Pabst Theatre Thursday evening, December 5 


MitwauKkee, December 


of concerts to be given by the 


Mr. Boeppler’s direction, was inaugurated at the 


The or- 


hestra numbers about fifty instruments, the members of 


the band being Milwaukee musicians exclusively 
in these concerts the management deemed it 


In giv 


advisable 


to make the price of admission low enough to permit 


those of more 


} 


limited means the opportunity of enjoying 


the intellectual and educational advantages accruing from 


the meritorious rendering of a higher grade of music than 


the general public is wont to hear 
Judging from the first attempt this worthy motive of 


the public-spirited gentlemen will require continued fos- 


tering, the size of the audience attracted by such admir- 


able inducements not being commensurate with the efforts 


to awaken public sympathy 


However, this ought not to 


be a discouraging sign, for it requires time to interest a 


class heretofore not included in the colony of regular con- 
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HAMBOURG 
and over 500 
prominent musicians 
unequivocally indorse it as 








“THE BEST OF ALL.” 


If you cannot call, write for Booklet H 


56 Regent Street. London, W. 


An instrument by means of which 
anyone can play any piano. 


No clumsy 
cabinet. 
Nopneumatics. 
























MARIAN VAN DUYN, 


CONTRALTO. 


Sole Management of 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street. 





New York. | 


"WOCATL, ART’ 


AND NEW 
‘* Treatise on Male Voices.” 
By ANNA LANKOW. | 


Price for Combined Volumes, $3.25. 
Mme. ANNA LANKOW, 
890 Park Avenue, NEW YORK, 
Or BREITKOPE & HARTEL, lf East 16th St., and all Music Stores. 














Office: AAstor Court Building, New York. 
Nineteenth Semi-Annual and Sixth Transcontinental Tour. 


Sat., 11, 
Sun., 12, 
Mon., 13, 
Mon,, 13, 
Tues., 14, 
Tues., 14, 
Wed., 15, 
Wed., 15, 
Thur., 16, 
Thur., 16, 
Pri., 17, 
Fri., 17, 
. 18, 
Sun., 19, 
Mon., 20, 


Route January, 1902. 


New York, N. Y., 
New York, N. Y., 


Troy, N. Y., 
Greenfield, Mass., 


Northampton, Mass., Evening, 


Brattleboro, Vt.., 
Bellows Falls, Vt., 
Lebanon, N. H., 
St. Johnsbury, Vc., 
eene, N. H., 
Fitchburg, Mass., 
Worcester, Mass., 
Boston, Mcss., 
Lewiston, Me., 


Evening, 22d Regt. Armory 
Evening, 
Evening, Music Hall 
Matinee, Opera House 
Academ 
Matinee, The Auditorium 
Evening, Opera House | 
Matinee, Opera House 
Evening, Howe Opera House 
Matinee, Opera House | 
Evening, Cummings Theatre | 
Mat. and Eve., Mechanics Hall | 
Evening, Symphony Hall 
Evening, City Hall 


39 
cert-goers. That the artistic side of the undertaking must 
not be lost sight of is without doubt the aim of the man- 
“low prices” alone will not attain the goal of 
The claim that the “best” at a reason 


agement: 
permanent results 
‘ “e 2 nt de f the blic “4 

ible price is the present demand of the public, ought to 
ye given a thorough trial; it should be a case of “kill o1 
ure.” Mr 
field for himself, his efforts until recently having been 


3oeppler, the conductor, is opening a new 
mited to chorus work. Being a musician of consider- 
ible ambition, energy and executive ability, it requires 
yut further experience and routine as an orchestral leader 

make him an acceptable man for the position he is 
striving to fill. It is not the object of this article to offer 
iny criticism of the initial performance, leaving it to a 
iter date to pass judgment 
I 


program included the overture to Mozart’s “Magic 


Flute,” the Beethoven Symphony in C minor; Liszt's 
Rhapsody, No. 2, in D, transcribed; “Jubilee” overture, 
Weber; Minuet in A, Boccherini, and Bach’s Aria in C 
Mr. Bruening, piano, the soloist of the evening, per 
formed Chopin’s Grand Polonaise in E flat, with orches 
tral accompaniment 

ane _ 


v— v— 


The Milwaukee Musical Society’s 397th concert, which 
took place at the Pabst Theatre, Thursday evening, De 
ember 12, was a 


success in many respects. The most im- 


t feature artistically was the appearance as soloist 





‘ remarkable, awe inspiring ‘cellist, Jean Gérardy 
That this wonderful artist’s playing is such as mere words 
are inadequate of expressing, must certainly be the feel- 


ng those who were fortunate enough to hear him 
The work of the chorus and assisting solo singers was 


creditable, all the more so considering the close approach 





f the holidays, a time when irregular attendance at re 
hearsals makes the efforts of a conductor toward securing 
1 satisfactory ensemble an exceedingly difficult and trying 
task 

=S- <& 

The Pittsburg Orchestra was heard in Milwaukee Sat 
urday afternoon and evening, December 14, at the Expo 
sition Building. The extremely cold weather and an in- 
juately heated hal! 


the attendance was not proportionate to the excellent pro 


adet were an unfortunate handicap, and 





gram offered; another emphatic proof of the great need of 
a suitable concert hall in Milwaukee Victor Herbert 
has a fine orchestra under his baton, which through care 
ful training has acquired considerable precision and artis 
tic finish, The members of the band appear, on the 
whole, to be unusually young for such an organization 
seemingly a great advantage, for the performance was 
characterized by a freshness, vim and temperament which 
alone might be expected from young blood 

With further experience the Pittsburg Orchestra ought 
to hold a leading position among similar organizations 
In the evening concert Luigi von Kunits, violin, was the 
soloist. He performed the first movement from Tschai- 
kowsky’s Concerto, and proved himself a master of his 
instrument, besides possessing a broad tone, clean technic 
| 


ind refined musical taste. His unassuming yet effective 


style was received with favor by the audience. All the 
numbers for orchestra, including Victor Herbert's “Wood 
and Fancies,” were effective, and despite the frigid at 


mosphere considerable enthusiasm was awakened 


= = 


The second concert of the Chamber Music Club, of the 
United Wisconsin Conservatories of Music, will be held 

the Ethical Building, Saturday, December 21. Those 
participating are Hans Bruening and J. Erich Schmall 
piano: Alben Fink, violin, and Willy Jaffé, viola 


eS & 
Daniel Protheroe he nductor of the Arion Club S 
» be me of the adjudicators at the Cleveland F steddfod 


December 25; likewise at Racine, Wis., January 1 


= HEB, 2 


Oratorio and 
Concert Repertoire. 


= Baste | Exclusive Management 


Loudon G. Charlton, 
CARNEGIE HALL, 


NEW YORK. 
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MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY MUSICALE 
AT WANAMAKER’S. 


accord with the novel plan of uniting art and com- 
merce, the Manuscript Society gave a musicale at the 
Wanamaker art galleries last Monday evening. The pro- 
gram was devoted to English and American composers, and 
a large and fashionable audience applauded each number. 
The musicale belongs in the series of private monthly meet- 
ings, and, therefore, it would hardly seem right to dissect 
the compositions in the critical way that is expected of a 
public performance for which tickets are sold. However, 
it would seem that if the Manuscript Society is in earnest, 
it will have to be stricter regarding even the private per- 
formance of some of the things heard on Monday night. 
Here is the program: 
Ouintet for Wind Instruments...........--++++eee8: .-George Onslow 
The Mozart Quintet Club. 
Charles H. Kaurth, flute; Joseph Eller, oboe; Emil Schack, clar- 
inet; Herman Dutschke, horn; E. Bernhardi, bassoon. 
Song for basso, There Was a King of Yvetot, 
Addison F. Andrews (New York) 
Milton Rusling Wood. 
Paul Ambrose at the piano. 
Solo for harp, Winter..... John Thomas (honorary member, London) 
Miss Avice Boxall. 
Song for soprano, Her Rose....Gerrit Simth, Brooklyn (New York) 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith. 
The composer at the piano 
Quartets for male voices (old English)— 
Come, Let Us Join the Roundelay....... tcksovdeassey earl 
AM Aaneeia Che DRGs cccccccccccccscescsscecccceverccscces Sterling 
The Minnesingers. 
Raymond W. Smith, John W. Catchpole, Edwin M. Fulton 
and Lewis J. Geary. 


tristmas Music— 
a ee ae Georg Friederich Handel! 
(Arranged for wind instruments by S. Reid Spencer, Chicago.) 
The Mozart Quintet Club, 
Mr. Spencer at the organ. 
Christmas Anthem, And There Were in the Same 
COURT ccccnsecseccocsocceseose Frank L, Sealy (New York) 
The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Quartet. 
Mrs. Hissem de Moss, soprano; Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard, con- 
tralto; Edward Strong, tenor, and W. M. Smith, basso. 
Songs for tenor— 
Phillis Has Such Charming Graces......../ Anthony Young (1625) 
(Arranged by Lane Wilson.) 
How Deep the Slumber of the Flood...... 
(Arranged by A. L.) 
Seen TG0O, Wi i6secis conssscccecel Arthur Nevin (New York) 
Gregory Hast. 
Bruno Huhn at the piano. 
Remains Tar CEs xccccrcncevsescsuecss seers Caryl Florio (New York) 
Joseph Eller 
(The composer at the piano.) 


Carl Léwe (1820) 


Quartets for male voices— 
Sweetheart Mine....... -Louis R. Dressler (New York) 
The Lamp in the West.. “Ho yratio W. Parker (Berlin, Germany) 
The Minnesingers. 
Solo for contralto, An Orkney Lullaby..Frank L. Sealy (New York) 
Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard. 
The composer at the piano. 
Selections from Piano Cycle.............++ Gerrit Smith (New York) 
A Colorado Summer, op. 21 
Artist’s Brush. 
In the Cafion. 
Mariposa Lily. 
Columbine. 
layed by the composer. 
Glee for four voiceaz, A Lullaby...............+00- \. Foote (Boston) 
The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Choir 
The works by American composers worthy of mention 
were the quartets by Dressler and Parker, Foote Lullaby, 
Immortal Love,” by Arthur Nevin, and “Her Rose,” by 
Gerrit Smith. The singing of Gregory Hast, the English 
tenor, again proved a revelation, and by universal agree 
ment he was the artistic feature of the evening. The mem- 
bers and guests applauded his delightful singing until the 
omiittee consented that the “no encore” rule might be 


Tw: VENTH-KRONOLD QUARTET 


CARL VENTH, ist Violin. 
R. POLTMANN. 2nd Violin. 
PHILIP HERFORD, Viola. 
HANS KRONOLD, 'Cello. 


Address all communications to 


14 Seventh Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ERSKINE 


KIGHT YEARS OF AGE 
~=—— BOY SOPRANO 
CHURCH AND CONCERT. 


For Terms, &c., address 


Mrs. DAVID PORTER, 
73d St. and 2d Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOLMES GOWPER 


TENOR" 
Address Kimball Hall or The Hamlin Co., CHICAGO. 








PORTER 





broken in order to allow Mr. Hast to sing an extra num- 
ber. ‘For this, the tenor sang an old English song, “The 
Plague of Love,” by Dr. Blow. The quartet from the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church sang beautifully. The solos 
by Mrs. Gerrit Smith and Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard were 
pleasing. The Mozart Quintet, composed of capable and 
well-known orchestra players, needs more rehearsals before 
such a thing as Spencer’s arrangement of the Pastoral 
Symphony can be performed. Dr. Gerrit Smith was the 
guest of the evening. 

The fact that the Manuscript Society gave its concert 
in the Wanamaker establishment is encouraging, because 
it follows last season’s and this season’s engagements of 
the Kneisel Quartet, which played in the same establish- 
ment, and would not surprise us in the least if Mr. 
Wanamaker were to make a proposition next season for a 
number of concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, to 
be given in his establishment, for he is determined to make 
his place a centre of musical art. Last season he sold 
2,800 pianos and he expects to sell 4,000 pianos this year, 
and many of them are high grade instruments. He wants 
to make his house the nucleus of a musical movement that 
is SO serious in its purport as to call for contemplation and 
reflection on the part of many musical people and the mu- 
sical elements in this community. When an artist like 
Gregory Hast sings at Wanamaker’s after the Kneisel 
Quartet has played there, it means a great deal from an 
artistic point of view. Richard Hoffmann has also played 
at Wanamaker’s, and Mme. Suzanne Adams sang there 
last season. 





HAROLD BAUER HERE. 


AROLD BAUER, the pianist, arrived here yesterday 
on the steamer Ryndam. 








VENTH-KronoLtD QuartTeT.—The next chamber music 
concert of the Venth-Kronold Quartet will take place at 
Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, on January 6. The following pro 
gram will be played: 

CI rikiccoinsatiadehe mum acitdiad aimee Aahiaetiahnasia ..Schumann 
EES cnensevnvensoorccusesantdvbonsaadas rivebrucysemeicar etree Venth 
ND. MN ckcsandinaciduatesedekisvesdeusrsiedt bared i Rubinstein 

The quartet will have the assistance of Geo. W. Jenkins, 
the tenor, who will sing the following numbers: “Celeste 
Aida,” Verdi; “Still wie die Nacht,” Bohm; “ Boots and 


Saddles,” Buck; “A Rose Fable,” Hawley 





“Anton Kaspar a Superb Violinist.” This was the head- 
line in the Birmingham News when Anton Kaspar, the 
violinist, played in Birmingham on his tour with Carrie 
Bridewell last spring. The paper said: 

“Last night a new violinist was introduced to the Bir- 
mingham public. Anton Kaspar is a Bohemian born in 
this country. He plays with much feeling and spirit and 
with elegant technic. Wieniawski’s Polonaise, his first 
number, was rendered with a dashing brilliancy that quite 
captured the audience, and the lover-like melody that he 
gave for an encore was received with even more gusto.” 

All inquiries as to dates, &c., should be addressed to 
Mr. Kaspar, care of THE Musica Courrier 


The first public concert of the Washington Saenger- 
bund took place at Columbia Theatre on December 8, 
when Henry Xander’s male chorus, “Jubelkange,” was 
again given with flattering success. The members of the 
society presented Mr. Xander with a magnificent floral 
piece to express their appreciation of his merits as a com- 
poser and director. 


Henry Xander, composer and the musical director of 
the Washington Saengerbund, presented an interesting 
program at the club rooms on December 22. There were 
several vocal solos and quartet of brass instruments. 
Mr. Xander’s more important piano compositions will be 
performed in Washington at a concert in the latter part of 
January 





ATLANTA. 


Atianta, Ga., December 27, 1901 


T a concert, given recently at the Klindworth Con- 

servatory, the program was notable, containing 

Grieg’s inspiring Piano concerto, Raff’s romantic sonata 
for violin and piano and a group of Grieg songs. 

The program was opened with the Raff sonata, which 
served in an auspicious way to introduce Miss Anna E 
Hunt, the violinist. Her playing is honest; she has no 
airs or tricks to impress the unknowing. Equipped with 
a clean and facile technic, she has an easy mastery of the 
finger board. She plays with rhythmic certainty. Her 
tone is large, full, sonorous. Her performance, both in 
the sonata and in her solos, gave great pleasure. 

The vocal numbers added much to the program. Miss 
Grace Lee Brown’s voice is pure and sweet. To this 
and that other of nature’s gifts, temperament, have been 
joined the accomplishments of art. From the Italian 
school of singers Miss Brown has voice management; 
from the French, verve: from German artists, intelli- 
gence in interpretation, depth of sentiment. Where so 
much that art has done is joined to excellent voice mate- 
rial and to a musical nature, the singer, as is the case 
with Miss Brown, can interpret successfully all the art 
forms of song. If then the Grieg group—the “Primrose,” 
redolent of happy spring; the “Wiegenlied,” all tender- 
ness; the “Good Morning,” of infectious brightness—if 
these were conspicuous from their inherent beauty, the 
artist’s interpretation of both groups of songs was thor- 
— enjoyed by the audience. 

Of the pianist, Kurt Mueller, it may be said that never 
before in Atlanta has he played so well. His work is al- 
ways done with the modesty of the true artist who thinks 
of the music he is playing, of the mood of the composer 
in writing, rather than of jhis own importance as an in- 
terpreter. His playing is always characterized by correct- 
ness, thoroughness, conscientiousness. At this concert 
throughout his program he carried the audience with him 
by the dash, the fire of his performance. This was espe- 
cially so in the Grieg concerto, which was most brilliant- 
ly played. In the interpretation of this great work he was 
assisted by Miss Grace Lee Brown, who played the or- 
chestral accompaniment on the second piano in a most 
sympathetic way. 

The program in full follows: 


Sonata, E minor, op. 73, for piano and violin........ oe 
Songs— ~ 8 
The First Primrose.. seeveecdoonotnensanecdtoonseesdeed Grieg 
Margarethen’s Wiegen! ial 4 hosnenedeenenesennd Grieg 
Good Morning....... eves seesseee suceseued Grieg 
Violin— 
Adagio Pathetique.... vee ion Cndatbnyecweoseeses Godard 
La Rendle Ges LARS. ..ccccccccecccscccess Se 
Songs— 
A Summer Night ne . ..Goring Thomas 
Song of Thanksgiving............. guid iesiiaies iniaia R Allitsen 
Piano, Concerto, A minor, op. 16 neaowees a Grieg 


PROVIDENCE. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I., November 10, 1901 


i HE Arion Club opened its season with the perform- 
ance of Verdi’s Requiem, preceded by the “Trauer- 
marsch” from the “Gétterdammerung,” and aria _ for 
tenor from “Herodiade,” Massenet,. sung by Mr. Van 
Hoose. The other soloists were Miss Effie Stewart. so- 
prano; Miss Lind, alto. and Andreas Schenider, bari- 
tone. As the Requiem has been given before by the 
club, the public looked forward to an exceptionally good 
and finished performance. Unfortunately, it should have 
been so sadly disappointed, for seldom has the Arion 
given a concert so utterly lacking in artistic merit and 
so devoid of all spirit and enthusiasm. And where is 
there another work that gives a conductor equal chances 
for the exercising of his enthusiasm, for a demonstration 
of his poetic, dramatic and musical powers, if he has any? 

Perhaps no composer has ever interpreted the words of 
the “Death Mass” in a more human spirit and yet with 
full justice to its immense dramatic and religious quali- 
ties than Verdi. In Brahms’ “Deutsches Requiem” and in 
Becker’s Mass we meet with profound and pessimistic 
philosophy; in Mozart’s we have the naive expression of 
a beautiful soul, to whom everything appeared in the se- 


r. HENRY WOLFSOHN bees to announce 2 thet: he has engaged 
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Opera and Concert SOPRANO, 
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rene glory of Grecian tapi: but with Verdi death ap- 
pears before us as a giant in all the dramatic and pictur- 
esque splendor that art, religion, poetry and mysticism 
have woven around him. 

Schumann once said that nothing can be accomplished 
in music without enthusiasm, and the Arion concerts are 
a strong proof of this. But why is it thus? The Arion 


Club has material such as very few choral societies can 
boast of. The tone quality is superb, rich and refined 
[he members are all enthusiastic music lovers. In their 


concerts they are assisted by an orchestra selected from 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The mate- 
rial being all that is required for excellent performance, 
it must be “up to” the conductor. Mr. Jordan is an ex 
ellent chorus trainer, exacting, hard working, but utterly 
lacking in magnetism to rouse an ensemble and force it 
to follow him. Besides that, when one watches him, how 
he anxiously buries his eyes in the score, at the same 
time swinging his baton nervously and without decision, 
the whole matter soon becomes clear. The chorus sings 
finely in the rehearsals, but all spirit seems to leave them 
orchestra and soloists are added; and one 
is forced to the conclusion that the conducting of such 
large ensemble is beyond Mr. Jordan’s musical ability 
And this is not the idea of your correspondent alone, but 
also of many members of the club, who, in their concerts, 
feel like a storm-bound crew that cannot depend upon the 
seamanship of their captain. The singers bury their faces 
in their books and count nervously and so does the con- 
ductor, and the orchestra does its stunt, businesslike, look- 
ing to their concertmaster for cues, &c. No _ spirited 
performance is possible under such circumstances; and 
where spirit is lacking, music ceases to be enjoyment. 

The club itself excelled again in some beautiful singing 
as far as tone is concerned. The * ‘Dona eis” was beauti- 
ful in color; the quality of the ‘ ‘Agnus dei” was a revela- 
tion after the ridiculous singing of it by the two soloists; 
the forte in the “Dies ire” was of splendid sonority in 
force. Of the soloists Mr. Van Hoose was the only one 
who rose to the spirit of the work. The paean from 
Wagner's a had neither color, nor was it worked out 
to give the different motives their proper perspective 
Where was, Pe instance, the splendid “Walsung” motive 
in the middle part of it? Surely only a Wagner student 
could know of its existence, for it was drowned complete- 
ly by less important matter. And so it was with other 
motives in other places. 

The concert was not attended as concerts of the lead- 
ing vocal organization of a city should be; but in trying 
to find a reason for this we think we found the right one. 
That the management would not allow Mr. Jordan the 
four extra trumpets for the “Dies ire” was a very short- 
sighted piece of business, for it took a most stirring part 
out of the work. Perhaps the management thought that 
the people did not know of their necessity, but the people 
who pay to hear a work ought to hear it performed com- 
pletely, and it should be the duty of the local critics to 
call attention to such facts. The representative of our 
leading paper called the performance “a most enjoyable 
concert. It is strarge that these concerts are always 
most enjoyable affairs” with him, when most every musi- 
cian in town thinks different 

The Boston Symphony has given two concerts so far, 
with Gérardy as soloist at the first one, and Miss Electa 
Gifford at the second. Why must soprano singers always 
select the hackneyed-to-death mad scene from “Hamlet” 
for their solos? Gérardy scored an enormous 
with his playing, beautiful in the fullest sense of the word, 
irom every point of view. These concerts are more large 
ly patronized this year than they ever have been befure— 
to the great gratification of the management and the mu 
sic lovers of the city. Very well attended was also the 
concert of Leonora Jackson and her company—a result 
in a measure due to the enthusiastic work of her friend 
and local manager, the popular pianist, Miss Avis Bliven 

Hans Schneider lectures again at Brown University in 
connection with the first lecture was on 
the modern orchestra, its possibilities and contents, illus- 
trated by many examples from works of Wagner, Ber- 
lioz, Tschaikowsky and Strauss. The second dealt with 
Brahms’ life, works and character in connection with his 
Second Symphony. The lectures show also a largely in- 
creased audience, and Dr. Faunce, the president of the 
university, is to be congratulated on giving the public 
such opportunities for the better enjoyment of these ¢ con 
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PAUL DUFAULT, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio and Concert. 


339 West 23d St., New York. 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
Concert Organist—Pianist, 


certs. Hans Schneider also lectured at the State Normal 
School on “Rhythm in Life and Music.” 

Of other local affairs may be mentioned pupil recitals 
by Messrs. Schenider and Hamilton; the ever welcome 
chamber concerts of the Foster String Quartet—this time 
assisted by Mr. Dorz, a recent graduate from Leipsic, a 
most welcome addition to the not too large number of 
good and thoroughly educated music teachers. A very 
successful concert was given by the Philharmonic Mixed 
Quartet, Mr. Adamowsky assisting. Early in the season, 
a Western young lady, Miss Eleanor Page Spencer, made 





her debut as pianist, and, although only ten years old, 
showed a remarkable ability as player and interpreter of 
works of Bach, Scarlatti, Chopin and Liszt. After ap- 
pearing in New York, Philadelphia and Boston with 
equal success, she will return for further study, while 
East, with Mr. Schneider, who coached her for her con- 
cert tour 


The event of the season will be Slivinsky’s appearance 
in January He is to be brought here by Joseph F. Mann, 
the only piano dealer in the city who seems to care for 
the musical advancement of the city. The advance sale 
gives hope that the concert will be a record breaker for 
attendance and enthusiasm 


RICHMOND. 


Ricumonp, December 20, 1901 
ADAME NEVADA appeared at the Academy of 
Music Tuesday evening, and with her were the fol- 


lowing artists: Heathe Gregory, Leon Moreau, Daniel 
Maquarre and Pablo Casals. 
This was one of the strongest combinations that Rich- 


mond has ever heard. Madame Nevada's voice is won 
derful, and she delights to sing songs which call for the 
utmost execution. Her flute-like trills and runs show 
what perfect training and persevering practice can accom 
plish. The range of her voice is marvelous, and she also 
possesses wonderful flexibility 

Madame Nevada is probably heard at her best in the 
ong, “La Fée aux Chansons.” This was one of her prin 
ipal numbers on her program here. One of the greatest 
harms of Madame Nevada's singing is her tone coloring 

Heathe Gregory has a grand bass voice of unusual 
power and sings well. He is an American and a rising 
young artist. 

Daniel Maquarre, the flutist; Pablo Casals, the ‘cellist, 
und Leon Moreau, the pianist, are finished artists, and the 
program was skillfully arranged. Mary Howarp Bruce 


John Church Company’s Music in England. 
HE John Church Company’s music has been used very 
extensively in England lately. Here is a partial list 
of composers whose songs have been sung there during 


the month of August with date, places and names of 

singers: 
Miss Grainger Kerr (joth). ...-Colerain 
Corbett Smith (goth). Woolwich 
The Japs (g1st).... ..Creydon 
Wilson Bamber (31st) Bournemouth 

Japanese Lullaby — 
Se Be I CI onesie cncvccccctancopsiedesy cubeeaseet Hu 
Miss Edith Clegg (2d) .. Newcastle 
Miss Edith Clegg (3d) Dunfermline 
Miss Edith Clegg (4th) St. Andrews 
Miss Edith Clegg (sth) ..- Edinburgh 
Miss Edith Clegg (7th). Hanley 


Miss Edith Clegg (8th)... Wolverhampton 


The Japs (oth)..... - Manchester 


ee . s  cucchusselibeseeshenbaeleenaeuned Kenda 
i . ...... .cvevengssden bbesubanesbompenenl Carlisle 
Miss Edith Clegg (12th) .- Blackpool 
Miss Edith Clegg (14th) .. Halifax 





Miss Edith Clegg (16th) 
Miss Edith Clegg (17th) 


Yottingham 
Sheffield 


Miss Edith Clegg (18th) : . Folkestone 
Miss Edith Clegg (19th) .. Hastings 
Miss Edith Clegg (2zoth) .Ryde 
Miss Edith Clegg (21st) Southamptor 
Miss Edith € lege Gad). Reading 





Atlanta, Ga. 





Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York 


JULIA C. ALLEN 
VIOLINIST. 








WILL 


INSTRUCTION. 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


| Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corso 
Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. 





CARL G. SCHMIDT, 


PIANIST—ORGANIST. 
Illustrated piano lectures. Organ recitals. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church. | 
276 West g4th Street, or Steinway Hall. 





HaVg You SEEN THE NEw SONG, 
“BU BBE ULES.” | 
Published by BEKENICE THOMPSON, 


128 Maryland Avenue S. W., Washington, D.C. 
Singers, inciose stamp and program for sample copy. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 


AND MUSICAL THEORY 


Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, | 








W. A. HOWLAND, 
BARITONE. | 

Address: University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





| CLIFFORD ALEXANDER 
WwiIiLE YY, 


BARITONE. 
ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 
64 West 98th Street, New York. 
| Also Wolfsoha Bureau. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 
BASSO-CANTANTE. 

SOLOIST OF THE BRICK CHURCH,| kc 
(s7th St. and Fifth Ave.) 

ORATORIO, CONCERTS, SONG RECITALS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


| Residence—138 West"9Ist St. 


\ 


Oo 


A 


Wi 


.. Huco KAUN, 


Composer 


DELMA-HEIDE, bse 


Cenor Singer and Teacher, | 


REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. | 


Conductor, 


523 Milwaukee Street, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Miss Edith Clegg (agth) 
Miss Edith Clegg (26th).. 


Miss Ada Flood-Porter (agth). 
For You 
Miss Edith Clegg (1st) 


Miss Edith Clegg (2d). 
Miss Edith Clegg (3d) 
Miss Edith ¢ 


legg (4th).... 


Miss Edith Clegg (sth).... 
Miss Edith Clegg (jth).... 
Miss Griffiths (7th)... 
Miss Edith Clegg (8th)... 
Miss Grainger Kerr (oth). 
Miss Edith Clegg (1oth).. 
Miss Edith Clegg (11th) 
Miss Edith Clegg (12th 
Miss Edith Clegg (14th) 
Miss Edith Clegg (isth) 
Miss Edith Clegg (17th) 
Miss Edith Clegg (18th 
Miss Edith Clegg (19th) 
Miss Edith Clegg (21st) 
Miss Edith Clegg (22d).. 





Miss Edith Clegg (23d).. 
Miss Edith Clegg (24th) 
Miss Edith Clegg (26th) 
Miss Grainger Kerr (28th) 
Miss Grainger Kerr (a2gth) 
Miss Annie Griffiths (agth). 
Miss Grainger Kerr (30th) 





st) 


re Are Violets ; 
Mme, Blanche Marchesi (1 
M me jlanche Marchesi (2d 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi (3d) 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi (4t 
Ime. Blanche Marchesi (5 


Mme. Blanche 
Mme. Blanche 


Mme. Blanche Marchesi (x 


th) 


Marchesi (7th) 
Marchesi (8&t! 


th) 


Mme. Blanche Marchesi (11th) 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi (12th) 
Mr Blanche Marchesi (13th) 

Mme. Blanche Marchesi (15th). 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi (17th) 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi (18th). 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi (19th) 
M me jlanche Marchesi (21st) 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi (22d) 

Mme. Blanche Marchesi (23d) 

Mme. Blanche Marchesi (24th) 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi (26th). 


Rose Fable 


McKenzie (3 


Mme, Marian 1) 
Mme, Marian McKenzie (12th) 
Mme, Marian McKenzie (14th) 
Mme, Marian McKenzie (15th) 
Mme. Marian McKenzie (17th). 
Mme. Marian McKenzie (18th 
Mme, Marian McKenzie (19th) 
Mistress Mine 

Mme. Marian McKenzie (3d 
Mme. Marian McKenzie (12th) 
Eng Lullaby 

Mme. Leslie Arnott (3d) 

Mme. Leslie Arnott (12th 

Mme. Leslie Arnott (14th) 
Mme, Leslie Arnott (15th) 
Mme, Leslie Arnott (i7th) 
Mme. Leslie Arnott (18th 

Mme. Leslie Arnott (19th) 

ere the Bee Sucks 

Mme. Leslie Arnott (3d) 

Mme. Leslie Arnott (12th) 
Mme. Leslie Arnott (14th) 
Mme, Leslie Arnott (15th) 
Mme, Leslie Arnott (17th 

Mme. Leslie Arnott (18tl 

Mr Leslie Arnott (19th) 
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Bristo! 
Bournemout! 
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D’ Hardelot 
.Hul 
Newcastle 
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St. Andrews 
Edinburgh 
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Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 


Authors of the 


RHYTHMIC 
Winter address 
465 Lexington Avenue, 


Summer address 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME 


FRENCH METHOD. 


NEW YORK 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO, 


CERTS AND DRATORIO. 


55 West 85th Street, New York. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
RHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 


Telephone, 1658 Riverside. 


The Conservatory embraces: 
struments); second, Vocal, and, 
The Vocal School is divided 


ensemble singing, musical 


on the same days at the 


marks ($100) for solo singing. 





Studio—9 East 17 h St. 





First, 
third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools 

(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing 
In connection with these subjects there are 


into two sections 
Chere is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
dictation, orchestral playing, conducting, &c. 
Teaching staff consists of forty teachers. 

Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. 
ollege (W olfstrasse 3-5) 
vielin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, 


For full details apply to the Secretary 





The Conservatory of Music. 


Principal : 
PRUFESSO 


R 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 


Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental in 


"elocution, sight reading, 


Entrance examination 
The yearly fees are 3oo marks ($75) for piano, 


takes place 


and 400 


WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 
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PARIS. 


NEW YORK. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de |l’Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert. q 
Chaussée d’Antin Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast. 
on s' 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


aa Rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
ctice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, sol- 
ney, csontts music, mise-en- scéne. 
s and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 








FRENCH SOMROOozL 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 
(Opers.) 


14 rue Taitbout. 


FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, 
5 rue Bassano, Paris. 
Time filled. Early application necessary for 
lessons during the Spring and Summer. 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio, 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 











Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
peaiment. to rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


MME. ROBINSON ‘DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Miie. GRACE LEE HESS 


Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, | 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, —— 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
_v. Marceau). 22 rue de Chaillot, 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comic ue, 
Professor of “Mime. 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, 
Pantomime, &c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 




















Théatre Lyrique, 


Gesture, 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and correctly oe uired b 
KIMON N’S PRAC AL SYSTEM. 
ley ost ha 


imon. 


G 
Private lessons by 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 








Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 


miementny and Superior Class and Private 
ublic Pupils’ Concerts. 
a" Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 





Mag. J. VIEUX TEMPS, 


VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. as rue de Tocqueville (Monceau) 


BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 
Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). 6 rue Euler, Paris. 








This space will be devoted to piano compositions by 
HENRY XANDER. 


Peet oy JOHN F. ELLIS & Co., 
‘Springtide.”’ tos » N.W., Washington, D. C: 


Now being cals by prominent pianists 
with much success. 


Kathrin Hilke, 


Soprano. 


MUSICALES, 
NEw YORK. 





ORATORIO, CONCERTS, 
142 West 13th Street, 


John Dennis Mehan, 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral aad ’Cello Department, Paul Morgan. 
914 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 
SOPRANO. 
1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLFSOHN MU SICAL BUREAU. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS ?7.25R5 nt 


LIFE AND MUSIC. 
Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 EAST 87th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LEO SCHULZ, 


’Cello Virtuoso, 
77 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK, 


ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, 
CONTRALTO, 
Oratorio, Concerts, Drawing Rooms, 


325 West 87th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Blanche Duffield,|. 


Soprano. 
111 West 114th Street, New York. 
WoLtrsoHN MusIcaAL BuREAU. 


Mr. 




















and Mrs, 


SUITE SEVENTY, 
wma Hall, 


New York, 





MUSICAL AND EDLCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
CHARLOTTE BABCOCK. KATHARINE INGERSOLL. 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York, 


ESTELLE HARRIS, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Soprano Church of the — Paternity. 
(76h St. and 8th Ave.) 


60 West 104th Street, New York. 





PAUL LISTEMANN, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


FRANZ LISTEMANN, 
"CELLO VIRTUOSO. 
118 East Eighty-sixth Street, New York. 
FRIEDA STENDER 
SOPRANO. 


CONCERT OR ORATORIO. 


Bay 29th St.and Benson Ave. 
Bensonhurst, Brooklyn, 





Private address: 


Manage’ ent of L. M. Ruben, 


108 Fifth Ave,, New York City. 











H. R. KNOPF, 


ARTISTIC 


Bow and Violin Maker. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE OLD VIOLINS and ’CELLOS, 
ARTIST BOWS and STRINGS. 

The Finest and Largest Collection of 
Old Violins and ’Cellos in America. 
119 East 23d Street, New York. 
ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Maker of the celebrated H.R. Knopf Violins 
and ’Cellos, indorsed by many artists. 

















NEW YORK. 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


Resing, On Concert and Oratorio. 
Instruction. 
Address. 205 West s6th Street, New York. 


Mrs, L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 


KATE STELLA BURR, 
VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST. 


Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretation. 
Highest artistic finish. Opera, Oratorio, Song 
Recitals. Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church. 

Studio: 76 West 82d Street, New York. 


JOHN YOUNG, 


TENOR. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
271 West 113th Street, New York 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 65th Street, New York. 




















J. JEROME HAYES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 40 West Twenty-eighth Street. 


THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON 


SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 
Fulton Street, Brook! 
we? Classes. theory, Harmony, Composition. 
- E. Bassetr. Tuition per Term, $5 ¢ to $50. 


Percy Hemus, 


BARITONE, 
(St. Patrick’s Cathedral.) 
Vocal Instruction. 
128 West Sixty-fourth Street, New York. 








NEW YORK. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 


VICTOR BAILLARD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
Oratorio and Song Recital. 
Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THOMAS SINCLAIR GORE, 


BARITONE—SOLOIST. 
Concert—Church—Opera. 
39 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 


ROBERT KENT PARKER, 


BASSO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
131 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
CONDUCTOR 
Brooklyn Saengerbund Heinebund, New York. 
Studio: 478 Second street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WADE R. BROWN, 
Organist, Accompanist and Choral Conductor. 
Instruction Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Song Interpretation 
19 West 103d Street, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, —_ 
Solo Organist and Accompanist. 
Instruction Piano, Organ. 
































MRS. IRENE AMSEL, 


Through her unique and special method, un- 
dertakes the perfect placing and finishing of the 
voice for omeeure as well as artists. 

AMSEL OPERA SCHOOL, 
632 a Avenue, New York. 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY. 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. ‘a 


MARIE A. STILWELL, 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorios, Concerts and Musicals. 
(Washington Avenue Baptist Church.) 
73 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. BRUNO HUHN. 


The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St.. New York. 
Piano Lessons and the Art of Accompanying. 
To Vocalists—Repertoire, Style and Finish. 


CHARLES FRANK, 
BASS-BARITONE. 
Vocal Instruction. 

Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 

226 East Sixty-ninth Street, New York. 











Studio: 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi | College, 
Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn, 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 
8 East Twenty-third street, New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory 
and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High Schoo! in Berlin 
hsead FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

















NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Studio: g West orst Street, New York. 
Telephones 1127 y Riverside 
ALICE THURLOW, 
CONTRALTO. 


Concert, Musicale, Church. 
Wm. O. Wolfe, Mana er, 
st Twenty-third Street. 





FREDERIC JOHN MAGUIRE. 


PIANIST. 
Concerts, Wagner Recitals. 
Piano instruction. Special courses in_ technic. 
Send for circular. 300 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 


TENOR. 
2611 Broadway, New York. 





Tel.: 972 Riverside. 


McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE. 

OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 


HANS TIETGEN, 
VIOLIN MAKER 
and dealer in Old Itallan Violins. 








ira ava « onan avs 
Importer of VENETIAN and 
Prepatea Roma “Pure Quiat’’ Strings. 


32 Union Square East, 
_NEW YORK city. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
ANNOUNCES 


SCHOOL OF OPERA 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Signor ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Of the London, Berlin, Vienna, Moscow and Italian Royal Opera Houses. 
INSTRUCTORS AND BRANCHES: Coaching with Action and Stage Management, 


Sig. BIMBONI. 


Lyric Expression, Gesture, Carriage, etc., Mrs. ERVING 


WINSLOW. Classical and Stage Dancing, Mrs. LILLA VILES WYMAN. 


Fencing, Sig. MARCO PIACENTI. 


AoprReEss: NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





Peabody Conservatory 





Joha E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, 
Otis B. Boise, 
Edwin Farmer, 


GP" CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 


of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Master ., including 


Ernest Hutcheson, 
W. Ed. Heimendahl, Pietro Minetti, 
J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 
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BALDWIN PIANO 





GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


Cincinnati, Indianapolia, 
Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 


184TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 
SE 


EA Factories: West 43d Street. 
IANOS. 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. B. CHASE 


IANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
the the 
student, 
Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Tue Musicai 


For the pianist, singer, teacher, 


the conservatory, the concert 


+} 
1c 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Courier, 








Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Agency Pounded 1870) 


LEIPSIC, 


Mrs, SKENE-GIPSER, 


DRESDEN, 


| 
ly epportunitg in Leipsic te study the Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1. 
— od ; 4 of Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Leschetishy Method. | Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
ONCE A WEEK IN DRESDEN. Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall. Berlin 


Sole representative of most of the leading artists, 


Best recommendations by Leschetizky, Nikisch, | viz.: Joachim d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car- 
Hans Sitt and others refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, 
oo , naps Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 


Piano Lessons given in English or German. 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


STUDIO: 39b Mitzer Strasse, LEIPSIC. Apply tor Catalogue. 


‘Hermann Wolter. 


Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 








Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, Sse Germ 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals 


Fraew ou. Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fihrmann, 
Hé anssen, Ifert, Klu ¢, Fri. von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau ppoldi- 

— emmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schulz- Beuthen, Fri. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
Tyson- wis Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh.Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Gratemacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches 
Principal admission times begin April and September Admission granted also at other times 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 

CONK, 


E, A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, 


118 Instructors, among whom are: 
Frau ye ee Fuchs, 
a 








HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 


European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewski's Tours 
Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik. 


AMERICAN TOVR OF KVUBELIK, 1901-1902 
Under Management of 


MR. DANIEL FROHMAN MR. HVGO GORLIGZ. 











ASHTON’S KOYAL AGENCY 


38 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 
Concert, 
Theatrical, 


MF Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 


The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 





The Stern Gonservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 
222 Bernburgerstrasss (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Prefessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 






CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC sc wee 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo s all orchestra 
instruments. SEMINARY: Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL ‘E LE ME NT any 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E. E 
Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Fo ‘ Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest 
Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A Sormann, Prof E E Taubert, 
Guenther Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner SING ING—Frau Prof. Selma Nick 
lass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heine 
mann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ebrl VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman 
Neruda), Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. "CELLO — 
Heinrich Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Di- 
rector, &c CHARGES: From 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory Pupils received at any time Consulta 
tion hours from 11 a. m. tol p. m 





Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE, 19. 


Director: Dr, Huco Gotpscumipt. Princinal Teachers: Prof. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; Pa. Scharwenka, C. ANsorce, W. Bercer, W. LerpHoiz, MAyer- 
Maur (Piano) ; Gotpscu Mint, Lina Beck (Singing) ; ZaAyic, GRUENBERG, VAN BRENNER 
BERG (Violin); VAN Lier ('Cello) ; KNUPFER Paponeags 

Pupils received at any time 





CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


wawaar PUBLICATIONS. 











1. *Before the Mast, Nautical March, by L. P. LAURENDAU, for piano solo .......... Price, .40 
2. *King Over All, March, by W. H. SCOUTAN, for piano so olo eed - .40 
3. *Ann Arbor University March, by G. D. B ARNARD), for piano solo...... eS 
4. *Artist’s Dream, Waltz, by R. VOLLSTEDT, for piano s Renee: “es 75 
5. “Read the Answers in the Stars, Waltz, by O. FETRAS, ior piano solo... ae ” ee 75 
6. *Poetica Waltz, by TH. M. TOR ANI, for piano solo..........ssesesseseece ins nee = 65 
7. *I Love Thee, Columbia, by TH. M. TOBANTI, for piano solo <eeenwiiials ges ” 50 
8 The Missionary’s Flirtation, Humorous Song, for vocal and piano, by P. KLENGEL 50 
*Also published for Orchestra and for Military Band. 
MUSIC PUBLISHER a d IMPORTER. ‘ - ymplete stock of imported sheet music and 
n ks. Well-known publishers are represented 


“THE METRONOME.” 


profession. 


< =.° A nos published in the interest of the musical 
Subscription, $1.00 per annum; lo cents each copy 











Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: 


THE **Undertakes Good Artists Only.”’ 
ONCORDE The St. James’ Budget says: Mr. Norman Concorde Is the most ener 
getic and up-to-date man in his profession 
ONCERT Musicsays: The C. ©. C. is influenced solely by artistic merit, 
The Musical Courter says: His name has become a guarantees ef 
ONTROL reliability. 
The Zeitschrift fur Musik (Leipzig) says: Herrn Concorde's prinsip 


besteht darin ; wenig zu versprechen und viel zu halten 
The Court Circular says: The most reliable bureau in London. 


Address: 310 Regent St., London, W 
** CONCORDIST, LONDON.” Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 


and Orchestra, Entertain- 
ment and Lecture Bureau. 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


(ESTABLISHED 1867), 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Direoctress. 
A Thorough Musical Education After the Metheds of Foremost European Conservatories. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 








Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other the Schoot Year anp Summer Team 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En _ Young ladies from a distance find a home im the 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; Conservatory Builaing, where they cas reue 
also Modern Languages and English Literature their studies under the supervision of the Direct 

ress. For catalogues, address 

Students are prepared for positions in Schools Mie CLARA BAUR, 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs and for the Stage, Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Concert or Oratorio. Cincinnati, Ohie 


















STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


all component 
the 





Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 














Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * » 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOSI! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 




























EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 






THE JOHN CHVURCH CO. 


CHIC_AGO 





CINCINNATI. 






NEW YORK 











PIANOS 





MBALE 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 








BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the Liat of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 





Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 








vose 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








